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PREFACE. 


Is  attempting  to  write  the  Historj  of  Borne,  I  am  not  aftaid  of  incur- 
ring the  cenfinre  pronounced  bj  Johnson  npon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  haying  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  fiilfilled,  and  which  Hie} 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  fskthers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  Uiem  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
ridi  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example ;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manif5ld  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fyiherB  could  not  fully  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

*  In  hit  I9ikm  of  Baokwdrft  ]f«iiM>in  of  the  Govt  of  Aivastas*— Worki,  Vd.  U. 
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quieter  times,  and  whicb  again,  from  the  same  cause,  maj  become  ob- 
Bcm^  to  om*  children,  is  to  ns  perfectly  fiuniliar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Enrope ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Boman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Kiebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
History  of  Borne ;  not.,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Kiebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Kiebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Bome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state ;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
ovjt  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Br.  Arnold  died  June  12th,  1842.    He  lud  completed  the  present  volume,  with  the  ez- 
oeption  of  adding  a  ronning  oonmientaTy  to  the  laBt  part  of  it. 


time,  of  emdieating  it  Ike  Greek  empire,  in  its  latter  jears,  letaiiied 
80  little  of  the  Boman  character,  and  had  so  little  influence  upon  what 
"waa  tmly  the  Boman  w<Mid,  that  it  seema  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
moe  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  far- 
ther, merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Oonstantinople  by  the 
TnrkB. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  captme  of 
"Borne  by  the  Gkiuls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centmy  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  goidance ;  I  have  eyerywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  No  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  deriyed 
fiom  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infiiUible,  to  venture  sometiines  even  to  di£fer  firom  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  foil  con- 
adousness  of  the  probability  that  further  inquiiy  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Bome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
aame  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  histoiy.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
-wise,  of  course  wonld  be  justly  liable  to  the  chaige  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine ;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
anfficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  histoiy.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  trutiis,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
tihere  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  otiber  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  received 
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that  TmivdrBal  aesent  of  good  men  which  xnakeB  hb  dirink  fian  Buhmifc* 
ting  tliem  to  question.  And,  again,  in  hmnan  affidn,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  tmth  and  pore  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
asBume  political  concloBions  as  absolntelj  certain ;  nor  are  politieal 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professians  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individtial.  If,  for  the  sake  of  reconunending  any  principle, 
we  diBgtiise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  hmnan  natm«,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  coimected  with  onr  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  gnilly 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneons  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less^  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro- 
nology without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  tiy  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
&r  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ifiebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffnsi<m  of  Usefol 
Knowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  tlie  early  history  of  Bome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satis&ctory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscripticms,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered veiy  recently,  as  I  am  ioformed,  at  Agylla  or  Gssre.    And  the 


Bnch  prc^rreas,  that  if  any  fortunate  diBcoyerj  comee  in  to  aid  it|  we 
m^r  bope  td  see  the  mjetery  of  the  EtroBcan  insoriptiona  at  loogth  tin* 
lavelled.  I  was  not  ooiry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquitieB  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
aUe  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subjeet  to  gr^iter  advantage. 

AmongBt  the  nuuiifold  aooomplishmentB  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Qreek  and  Soman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  onrrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  ^ere  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
jiority,  as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
reapect,  to  hare  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  liim.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  fkr  some  appar^it  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Bome  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satis&ctory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bnnsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Eome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letteiB,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
vflrions  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
atadies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says, ''  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
eommon  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
njim^Tig  the  soivee  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
referanoe  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assumes  the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  than  bekmgs  to 
him" 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Kiebuhr's  practice  in  this  ^int  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
avdled  myself  continually  of  Kiebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thiag  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Kiebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  *  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Kiebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Yalerins  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Kiebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  l^iebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substanoe 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Kiebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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fliroDgli  with  it  as  well  as  I  ootQd,  feeling  znost  keenly  all  the  while  the 
infinite  difference  between  Kiebuhr'B  histoiy  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thongfat  by  some  that  this  yolmne  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  nnmber  of  nfltmes  and  eyents  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  gverwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
nanatiye  makes  it  impossible  to  conmmnicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
US,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  &cts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  And  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  Contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  Uke  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
folly  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  80  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  eilfluring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
lias  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man ;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history: 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  conmient  of  his  own. 

RvoBT,  JMi!^  2S(^  1840. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EABLY  LEGENDS  OF  BOKE. 


'*  The  old  BongB  of  evoTy  people,  which  bear  the  impresB  of  their  character,  and  of  which  the 
beauties,  whether  fbw  or  xnaiiy,  muat  be  genuine,  becanae  they  ariae  only  from  feeUng,  have 
always  been  rained  by  men  of  mascoline  and  oomprehenBive  taste."-~SiB  J.  MAOKiHToeH,  ^t. 
of  England,  toL  I.  p.  86. 


THE  LSOBHD  OF  JENBA8. 

Whsu  the  iatBl  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy/  and 


against 

and  many  who  followed  their  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with  them/  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,"  the  mother  of  JEneaa,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  niffht,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  yanished  and  was  seen  no  moro ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  &te 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  ffods  on  shoro,  began  to  sacrifice.* 
Bat  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  or  ^  mbb  wuok  w 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away,  ^neas  followed  her ;  ;2e»  u^^  taoS 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^^^^* 
him  to  the  spot  whero  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hOl,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  whero  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  ^neas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
bajren,^  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

'  Aretinns,  'IXIbv  wt^vtg,  quoted  by  Prodna,  *  Tabnla  Ilienaia  and  Naavins,  quoted  by  Ser- 

Chrestomathia,  p.  488.     Bee  Fynea  Clinton,  Tina,  iEn.  1. 170.  Edit.  lion.  1826. 

Faati  Hellen.  vol.  I.  p.  866.  •  Varro  de  Bebua  divinia,  II.  quoted  by  Ser- 

*  Neviua,  Fhion.  Bell.  Pun.  1. 15-20.  vine,  .£n.  I.  881. 

'  See  the  Tabula  HienaiB^  taken  from  Steal-  *  BionyBiua,  I.  66. 

ehonu.    [Annali  dell^  Inatituto  di  Corriapond.  '  Q.  fjibiua,  apud  Servium,  Viig.  J&n*  L 

Arcfasolog.  18S9,  p.  283.]  y.  8. 
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which  said, — "  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  years 
arc  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

iMow  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,*  and  their 
orida  w>n  with  fiM  ^ing  '^^  called  Ladnus.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
pMpi«flrui«o«mti7.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  tnat  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  ;^*  and  king  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  the  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latmus  was  killed ;  and  ^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  people,  and  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Csre."  There 
HowiMdiMpfMndbi  ^as  then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
Si*^jri£5^"irl  Tumus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
*^  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves  ;^'  and  his 

rple  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Lidiges,  which  means,  "the  Qod  who  was  of  that  very 
land."" 

THB   LEGEND    OF   ASCANIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
How  AMMdm  a»w  Mezentius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
8!l"aS'"<rf  Sta  lS  tim  man  to  man,  and  slew  him"  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
«^  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  "  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  he  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  eiM,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side» 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  **  White  Long  City  ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow." 

THE   LEGEND    OF   ROMULUS. 

Numitor*^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
Hjjr^j^nhji  jBd  younger  brother  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
Jrf^'Sr'V  *^i!!^  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
PMkar.  '  '  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
ffins  who  watched  the  ever-buming  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  bom,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

•  "  Aboriginw."— Cato,  Originee,  apud  Ser-  *»  Cato,  apud  Serviam,  JEn.  I.  267. 

vinm,  JEn.  1.  v.  6.  >«  Servina,  iEn.  IV.  620.    .fin.  XII.  7W. 

*Gato,  apad  Scrvinm,  Ma,  XI.  v.  816.— But  "  livy,  I.  2. 

it  shonld  be  observed  that  the  MSS.  of  Servios  '*  Cato.  apud  Servinm,  JSn.  I.  267. 

give  the  number  of  jugera  vaiionaly.  "  Serving,  Ma.  I.  v.  270. 

»  Cato,  apud  Servinm,  Ma.  1. 267,  et  Mn.  TV,  "  Livy  J.  8.   DionyaiuB,  1. 76,  et  aeqq.   Plu- 

620.  taroh,  in  Komnlo. 
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pened  tbat  the  riyer  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  children  in  their  hasket  were  thrown  into  the  rirer,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  hasket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig>tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  hy,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;'* 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus." 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  ro*  u  wm  ibud  «it 
cattle  on  the  hill  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  »*»*»»»y'«"- 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.   So  they  said,  how  uwy  djiputod 

1  «  iti*«i  •*.!  %   At  •  •       1      <•  Ai  m      which  thoold  »<▼•  hit 

that  tbey  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  m»<^  ^*  <%>  ^ 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  «««■. 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;**  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.*^  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  80  he  began 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,"  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?"  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, strucK  Remus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,**  to  which  apy  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  HwjR^BdMq-njd 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  bow  hit  p^^i*  mri«4 
about ;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  MighboiSJTi^Sipto. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  b^  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.*^  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

»  Ovid,  Fasti,  m.  64.    Senrius,  uEn.  I.  v.  278.  «  Llvy,  I.  7. 

■  EnmuB,  Ajmal.  I.  78.  "  Ovid.  Faati,  IV.  84S. 

»  QeUiiu,  Koct.  Attic  VI.  c.  7,  quoted  firom  "  The  ramooa  Asylum.    See  Livy,  L  8» 

Kessuiina  SabinQB.  **  ^'^1 1*  9* 
*  SnniTis,  AimsL  I.  v.  106, 107. 
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Caenina,  and  of  Cnistumeriam,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  wlule  they  were  looking  at  the  games»  the  people  of  Romulus 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Csenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
HmrfbrfbitaMMtiM  lus  *.*  Dut  thej  wBTt  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own  hand 
tMm»  BMd«  w»r  oo  g|g^  jj^^jj.  j^jjjg  Acrou.    Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 


th•a^•ad<lrtlMl 

ortiMMrTMpeift.  ^  Antemna,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  g;reat  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fur  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.**  So  she  opened  a  gAie,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bnght  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  fot  the 
How  um  fDd  jmmw  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
SitbiM*.  mans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.*'  The  Sabmes  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  m,  behold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  ud  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  agidn  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
SlTblllli^SSSd''*!  beginmng  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
mad*  pMM  tetwm  flight,  that  he  might  stay  the  people ;"  and  so  their  flight  was 
kMiMUKb{andhowth.  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.     And  now  the  nght 

Itmnaiu  and   the   &•-  "/,  ,•  ,'-'  «•  i<^i«  t 

UDMUTwitofrtiMr.  was  fiercer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quirinalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with'  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slam  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because  some  ol 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice."^  So  Romu> 
lus  reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hilb  Satumius  and 
Quirinalis  was  Quirium.** 

*  Livy,  1. 10.  Annul.  XII.  24.     Tet  MAcrobiiiB  rdalwe  the 

"  lAyjy  I.  11.  wonder  as  having  happened  at  one  of  the  gates 

"  Macrobios,  Saturnalia,  1.  9.     Macrohins  of  the  Boman  city,  when  the  Bomans  were  at 

places  the  scene  of  this  wonder   at  a  ^te  war  with  Tatins;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

^*  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimina-  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  whole  story  by 

lis.**    It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  the  uuBeasonable  introduction  of  a  topographl- 

story  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  cal  difficulty, 

the  two  cities  of  Bomulns  and  Tatius :  and  cer-  *  Livy,  1. 12. 

tainlv  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Vimmal  could  *  Livy,  1. 18. 

not  nave  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  "  Livv,  I.  14. 

Bomulns,  according  to  the  historical  account  of  **  Perhaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niebuhr's  conjecture  in  Uie  legend,  for  certain* 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  trihes  ;**  the  Ramnenses,  and  the  Titienaee, 

and  the  Luceree:  the  Ramnenses  were  called  from  Romidiu,  h—d wi-iTrrf 

and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  ^r**v*** 
Lucnmo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hOl  called  Cselius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  cnrias, 
each  of  one  hundred  men ;"  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  eentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guOty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  ^^m  im  wmu^  Md. 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  {JSj  id^VM**!*? 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  ■upv^^^r'- 
ter  he  had  reignea  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool :"  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.**  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  **  Go,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  grreatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  lu^w  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  ^od ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice'  to 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus, 

THK  LBOENO  OF  NUMA  POMPIUUS. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place.*'    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  H«nr  fcr  j**  jm> 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  ZTuag. 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.    80  a  y6ar  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  must  be  a  king;  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabincs  each  wished  that  the  kin^  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  aG;reed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  h^^  wim  T<msubm 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him.**    So  they  chose  Numa  *««»»— "i*- 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythafforas,  the  famous 
pbDosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;**  but  others  would  not  believe  tnat  or  u.  wIm  and  ji«« 
he  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  SSXiiSl^SJ 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  ■^'*  '*"'*^ 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.**  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,*^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relatkg  to  th6  gods  were  duly 
obeerved  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens^  who  miniAered  in  the  temples ; 

{y  no  ancient  writer  now  extant  spealu  of  the  "  ^^j  I*  ^6. 

town  '*  Quiiium."    Yet  it  Beems  bo  probable  a  " ^ ■ "  Qoirinas 

eoz^ectore,  ancyeives  bo  mach  confiutency  to  KartiB  eqois  Aoheit>nta  taiiV* 

tlie  story,  thatl^ave  ventured  to  adopt  it.    '  Horat.  III.  Carm.  8. 

"  Livy,  1. 18.    Varro  de  Lin.  I^  1 65.  Ed.  *»  Dvy,  I.  IT. 

IColler.  Servina,  Ma.  V.  560.  ,  "  DionyBinSf  11.  58. 

**  PaternTUk  quoted  by  Lydns,  de  MJigistra-'  "  X^ivy*  I*  18.    DionyBiiiB,  I.  60. 

tibiu.e.9.  •Uvy.I.lS.  ■ 

»^C5oero  de  Bepubllo%  n.  9.  *  «  Iivy,l.  19.  ^ 
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and  the  Tu^^ins  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever-burnii^  fire ;  and  the  Salii»  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  EgensL,  who  honored  him  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men.^  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  ^ods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  lum  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egcria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them*  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;**  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  so 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;^  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.^  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  man  on  his 
oruirocdaevtowmta  owu  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  which 
tSt/SJj'iiriJS'ib  Bomulus  had  won  m  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
v^ttign.  guyg  u  certain  portion  to  every  man.*'    He  then  ordered  land- 

marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;**  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,**  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Numa ;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her  ;^  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb." 

THB  LEGEND   OF  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
How  TaDos  itatiilai  amougst  thcmselvcs.     But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  TuUus 


ehoMokinff.  HostiSus,  whosc  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines."  Tullns 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Cselius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  hia  valor ;  for  the 
or  kit  w»  with  lb*  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
teltoTw'^.ibljiio^  dered  one  anothef."  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Cains  Cluilius, 
•Bdtii.caii.tiL         ^jjQ  ^gg  ^g  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of 

«  Livy,  1. 19,  20.    Ovid,  Fasti,  HI.  276.  «  Cicero  de  Rep.  U.  14. 

*■  Ovid,  Fasti,  UI.  289,  et  seqq.    Plutaroli,  •«  DionyBiua,  II.  74.    Plutarch,  Numa,  16. 

Nnxna,  15.  ^  Platuph,  Numa,  17. 

♦•  Plutarch,  Numa,  16.    DionyaiuB,  n.  60.  ••  Livy,  1.  21. 

•  Cicero  de  Bepub.  II.  14.  "  Plutarch,  Numa,  22. 

^  Plutarch.  Nama,  6.    Varro,  Spud  Aufua-  "  DionjpiuB,  UI.  1. 

tin.    Civit.  Dei,  m  81.  ■     ^  w  Livy,  1.  22,  et  seqq. 


the  wrongs  d«ie  to  his  people,  and  TqUiib  sent  to  Alba  for  the  aame  purpoae. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  sationa,  and  Cluilius  led  his  people  a^Dst 
Borne,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  oity,  and  there  he  died.  Met- 
tivs  Fufethis  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  TuUus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  Bat 
when  Mettios  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaders 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  l^half  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
choeen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  CuriatiL  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatu  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatu 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  first  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     So  the  victory  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,*^  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
bead  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  how  nanum  d^w  kh 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  S^r^rJf  ^iSL 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  '"^•^*^ 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

"  The  two  men  shall  ^ive  iudgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood. 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  tneir  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head. 
Hang  him  with  a  haltor  on  the  aocureod  tree : 
Scourge  him  either  within  the  sacred  limit  oi  the  city  or  without." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  be  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judfi^ed  the  maiden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;"  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Yeii  and  Fidense.  o,  ^  ^,^^  y^^rt 
But  m  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Mettius  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  Sl^'JI^^Uli'SJilS: 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  <'«"«' ^^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
speech  to  them ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Cnlius  for  their  dwelling-place, 
and  became  one.  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  over 

•*Iivy,La6.  "  Iivy?L27,etBeqq. 
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S'JSSa*^^'  diem.''  But  now,  whether  it  were  thai  Tdfais  hed  neg^eeted  the 
«LuMkyich££  wonhip  of  the  gods  whflst  he  had  been  so  bosj  in  his  wan,  the 
aisns  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest  A  plairae  broke  oat  amonir  the 
pimle.  .ad  TiiU«»  hiiDKlf  was  at  hst  rtrickoi  wit^^ 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holj  Nnma^  and  how,  in  hw  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gradoos  to  Kome,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  wheneYer 
Noma  inquired  of  them.  80  TnHns  also  tried  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  lightly ; 
80  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
.of  Numa;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Mardns,  to  reign  oyer  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THB  STOBT  OF  AHCUB  MABCIUS. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  ci  Ancus  Marcius.  He  puUished  the  reli- 
Of  4iM  CM4  HigB  «c  gious  ceremonies  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
AMHifatdiii.  written  out  upon  whited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them.*^  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Borne,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven- 
tinus  to  dwell  on."  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans  ;*  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  •the  Tiber.**  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river  *^  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Qurites.**  And  he  built  a  prison  under  tiie  hill  Satumius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.*"  At  &st  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three-and-twenty  years.** 


CHAPTESIL 

THE  EABLT  HISTOBT  OF  BOHE. 


*E£  t6»  d^iUm^v  rupii^v  T0ui9n  i»  rti  vofit^w  ndXtvrm  I  6t^\$9»,  oix  ificfriiwc  *  Kal  Art  ^ 
•wivrtii  hnv^Kan  9tfi  ahrdv,  iwl  H  nu^  Koc/u^png,  /iaXA«y  wiort^mv,  ovrt  &s  X«y»yftf^«  (vvi$t9»9  M 

XpArrmt. — ^THUOTTODn,  I.  21. 

I  HAvx  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kin^  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
own  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinlang  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Numa  ?    This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

■•  livy,  L  81.  "  Llvy,  I.  88. 

*  livy,  I.  82.    BionyBiiis,  m.  88.  ■  Dvy,  I.  88. 
■•  Cicero  de  Bepnb.  U.  18.    livy,  I.  88.  ••  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  Cioero  de  Bepab.  II.  18.  **  Cioero  de  Bepnb.  U.  18.  Livy  Btys, "  twen* 

*  Qoero,  ib.    livy,  I.  88. '  JMonys.  HI.  44.     ty-four  yean.*'  L  85. 
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eontent  myself  herewith  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  safficiently  established ; 
referriiig  those  who  desire  to  ao  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebnhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  eopy  or  to  abridge  it 

The  first  question  in  the  lustory  of  every  people  w.  What  was  their  race  and 
langoage  ?  Ihe  next,  What  was  the  earliest  lorm  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
politicid  omuuzation  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  t«g«^  or  th*  s*. 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  b  different  from  ""^ 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbri- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  p^,  «MMe«t4  with 
from  the  hterature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin;  •^•'O'"^- 
the  declenaons  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  oi  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
mans,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raisea  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.^ 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  p^Hiy  with  that  or  th« 
of  central  Italy,  slid  may  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebimr  has  ^^'"^ 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relatinfir  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.*  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasfftan  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Peksgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  S^|!;r?r^^S?^^ 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  uiim. 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geography  and  national 

'  The  PelasglanBj  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo-  The  word  "scutum"  wm,  in  the  first  edition 
tos,  were  a  barbaruui  race,  and  spoke  a  barbie  of  this  work,  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
rian  langiutfe. — ^I.  67,  58.  Tliis  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  uuoonnected  with 
that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  No  one  doubts  Greek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  fitmijy 
the  eoonection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  ^et  with  9«ero( :  but  yet  there  are  so  many  wonu 
PlaatoB,  speakinff  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  family  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
the  stoiy  of  wl^ch  was  borrowed  fi>om  Phile-  Indo-Germanio  stock,  that  the  connection  be- 
mon^  says,  lon^  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 
^'  Pnilemo  scripsit.  PlauttOi  vertit  borbari." —  sistmg  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 
Trinummus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  doser  likeness  which  may  suDsiat  between  any 
That  is,  "translated  into  Latin."  The  disco v-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.  And  this 
ery  of  affinities  in  languages,  when  tbey  are  not  more  distant  relationship  exists,  I  doabt  not, 
so  dose  as  to  constitute  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  £truscan  tan- 
dialect,  belongs  only  to  philologers.  Who,  till  guages,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
vei^  lately,  suspected  that  Sanskrit  and  I^lish  Germanic  family ;  and  so  &r  Greek,  as  well  as 
haa  any  connection  with  each  other  ?  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  righUy 

*  He  inatanoes,  on  the  one  hand,  Domus,  used  as  an  instnunent  to  enable  us  to  doci- 

Ager,  Aratrum,  Vinum,  Oleum.  Lac,  Bos,  Sus,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.    Lanzi^s  fault 

Oviaj  whOe  on  the  other  hana,  Duellum,  £n-  consisted  in  assuming  too  dose  a  resemblance 

fis,  Haata,  Sagitta,  &c,  are  quite  different  fh>m  between  Greek  and  £^usoan ;  in  sapposing 

the  oorrespoi^ing  Greek  terms.    See  Niebnhr,  that  they  were  aisten,  rather  than  aistaht 

Som.  Geach.  VoL  L  p.  8S.  Ed.  1837.  oouains. 
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traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  aniTe  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at 
Eomc? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
DiMfa«t  Mognphkai  of  Latium,  divided  from  Etniria  only  hy  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
iK-iUoBofW  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber ;'  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  tlie  rest  of  the  Latin 

£!d"EwLi'^b!uta  ^^^^^>  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
tkuudpMpte.  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Utienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  HiU  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palfttine  wei*e  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  'We 
may 'conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamertini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Divbion  of  the  Roinan  ncuscs,  Titicuscs,  aud  Luceres,^  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
peopiAintothrMtribM.  tjigjn  to  beloug,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curia) :  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curiae ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

*  I  had  forfirotten  what  may  be  tho  single  *  These  in  Livy's  first  book  are  caned,increW 
ex«eption  of  Picana,  which,  according  to  J*'es-  "  Centnrise  emiitum,"  ch.  18.  But  in  the  tentli 
tus,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  they  appear  as  ^^  AutiqusB  tribus.^' 
milestone  from  Bome :  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 
TV.  Gell  and  others,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen,  as  appears 
Tennta  di  Dra^oncella.  But  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  the 
Ficana  at  Traphusa,  which^te  at  some  distance  augur,  Attus  Navius,  were  supposed  to  rep- 
fh>m  the  Tiber ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  was 
Btatementin  the  textwould  be  absolutely  correct,  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Graochanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiers  represented  the  thirty 
de  L.  L.,  V.  sec.  56 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  de  Be-  coriie. 

pablioi,  n.  8. 
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reet  to  say,  that  the  unioa  of  ten  onrisB  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  MbM  ~^^^n^ 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements ;  and  ''**  «"^«'i»«"**^ 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curias,  but  the  gentea  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  eiem^it  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  aU  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie ;  although  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers* 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  by  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  laWp 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  force  of  nature. 

'  Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  members  and  dependents,  the  origin^  inhabitants  tim  wmm  wd  (Mr 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  *^***' 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  members  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  b,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation;  the  clientB  were 
something  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were  jh,  nnmmiim  m  hIi 
nothing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  ««™<^* 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conquered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  afiairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  m  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  ^pulation,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  Therte,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  TiMirwitiaiiMot<Mth* 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  Aventinus  assigned  as  ^^^"^ 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventine  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  &e  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages^^^— men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

■ 

'  See  Niebuhr^B  chapter  <<  Die  Oemeinde  nnd  dif  plebelsohen  TriboB.** 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
M-niHnrfthtiiini  ^^^J  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citisens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
«•!•  tiM  nijdtiMM.  |jg|pg  ^f  j^jjg  houses.    Tlie  assembly  oi  the  people  was  the  assembly 

of  the  curie ;  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Bamnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
counciL 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch- 
TiM Maci poww e*«  ies  of  tho  middle  aires.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute; 
iMooBUMM.  but  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 

absolute  only  in  war,  and  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  ffreat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,^  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  ccmquer^  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOME,  ITS  TERRITOBY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


K 


Murofi,  arcemque  procol,  oo  ran  domomm 


Toota  vident. 

Hoc  nemaB.  hunc,  inquit,  frondoBO  vertioe  oollem, 

Quia  Deua  moertum  est,  nabitat  Deua."  

VneiL,  Ma,  Vm. 

If  it  is  hard  to  caring  back  our  ideas  of  Borne  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
teiy iitto oith* dty  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
o'^*™^  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning  of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,' 
Th*  origiiMi  piMt^  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
>**^-  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times^ covered  with  water ; 

^  Cioero  ds  BepublicL  V.  8.  timiaB  Sevema,  at  the  Janna  Qoadrifona  '*  (thia 
*  Tacitus,  Annal.  Xli.  24. — ^It  ia  evident,  by  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Sev- 
ille xninntenesa  of  his  description,  that  the  con-  erua  on  the  Via  Sacra,  juat  under  the  ca^itol), 
aecrated  limits  of  the  original  city  had  been  "  and  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  oirciu, 
oarofully  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  this  is  so  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 
exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which,  as  we  know  Ara  Consi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  then  pro- 
by  our  own  experience  with  roffard  to  parish  ceeded  from  the  Septizonium  (just  opposite 
boundaries,  a  tradition  kept  up  bv  yearly  oere-  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio,  at  tke  foot  of  t^e 
monies  may  safely  bo  trusted.    The  exact  line  Palatine),  till  it  came  under  the  baths  of  Tnt^ 


of  this  original  Pomoarium  is  thus  marked  by  jan  (or  latus),  which  were  the  Curie  Veteres. 

Bunsen  in  hh  description  of  Borne,  Vol.  1.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  **  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  Velia,  on  which  tne  Aroh  of  Titus  now  stands, 

the  site  of  which  is  fixed  by  theAroh  of  Sep-  and  where  TadtnaplaoQe  the  SMeUamLariom.'' 


Our.  m]  orrr  of  bomi;  bic.  is 

«o  tho  WM  the  greater  part  of  the  rallej  between  the  Paktme  and  the  Capito* 
Kne,  tlie  ground  afterwards  occnpied  by  the  Roman  fomm. 

But  the  eitj  of  the  Palatine  nill  grew  m  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
oity  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  Tb»  «HgiMi  m«» 
republican  Borne,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^"**' 
belonging  to  three  onk  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Caelian, 
and  the  Esquiline.  These  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palalhim,  Yelia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispins.*  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quirites,  ascribed  in  the  stoiy 
to  Anctts  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Cselian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.' 

At  this  time  Bome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitolme,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills.     The  ^^'^  'm!i£ 
two  cities,  although  umted  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep*  iMnJ^T 
ante  existence;   they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 

Esriod  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have' to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
ter  kii^. 
The  territory  of  the  original  Bome  during  its  first  period,  the  tme  Ager 

Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  sinffle  day.^     It  did  not  ex-  

tend  beyond  the  Tib^  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ;  and, 
on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  liniit  was  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Ronum  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  mclude  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,*  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  Emmrrvt^ 
itself  shall  perish  ?  The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  »*'»^"'»«« 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*  In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  fbD<ywed  neariy  fh6  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  aa  inal  Hills,  near  the  clinrch  of  S.  Franoeaco  di 

tv  as  the  eaeteni  end  of  tiie  Fomm  Bomanum.  Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  a(^uare  is  still 

But  Tadtua  doee  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to  called  Piazza  Suburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 

join  the  Fomm  Boarinm,  beoanse  in  the  earii-  festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hiUa 

eat  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a  or  heights,  althoogh  they  wore  not  themselves 

swamp,  and  the  Pomoeriam  oould  not  descend  '^Montaiii'^  (see  Varro  de  L.  L.,  VI.  24.  £d. 

below  the  edge  of  the  Palatine  Hill.    Nibby,  in  Miiller),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  dty 

his  work  on  the  walls  of  Bome,  places  the  of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  the  Sabine  city  of 

Cniise  Veteree  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sacel-  the  Copitoline  Hill.   For  the  exact  situations  of 

Inm  Lariom  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  the  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 

Fomm  on  the  Via  Nova.     The  position  of  the  of  Bome,  Vol.  I.  ]p.  141.     Velia  was  the  ascent 

Coris  Veteres  is  certainly  doubtml.     Niebuhr  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 

himself  (V<^.  I.  p.  288.     Note  785.    Eng.  Tr.)  Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.    Cemialus,  or  Gcr- 

thinks  that  the  Pomoerium  can  scarcely  be  car-  mains,  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Polo- 

lied  ao  fkr  as  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline ;  and  the  tine,  lust   above   the  Velabmm :    Fagutal   is 

anthority  for  identifying  the  Curise  Veterea  thought  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 

witli  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  or  Trogan  is  Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Galli- 

not  decaaive ;  for  it  onJr  appears  that  ]%ondo,  enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.     Oppius  and  C^pius 

writing  in  1440,  calls  ue  ruins  of  the  Baths  were  also  parts  of  the  EsquUme :  the  former  ia 

'*  Curia  Vecchio,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal  marked  bv  the  present  church  ox  S.Maria  Mag- 

instmznenta  they  were  commonly  so  called,  giore,  ana  the  latter  lay  between  that  churdi 

(Besohreibnog  Itoms,  Vol.  III.  port  2,  p.  222.)  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

Now  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word  '  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  £d.  2d.  and 

Curia,  and  that^e  name  is  in  the  singular  num-  Bunsen.    Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  p.  620. 

her,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Biondo's  Curia  *  See  Strabo.  Lib.  v.  p.  258.     £d.  Avland, 

Yetiia  most  be  the  Curis  Veterea  of  Tacitus.  and  compare  livy,  I.  28.    "  Fossa  Cluifia,  ab 

*  For  the  account  of  this  old  Septimontium.  Urbe  hand  plus  quinque  millia.*'    And  II.  89. 

■ee  Featna,  under  the  word  " Septimontio.'*  "Ad  Foesas  auilias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  castria 

Festna  adds  an  eighth  name,  Suburra.  Niebuhr  positis,  populatur  inde  Agrum  Bomanum. 

ecnnectiixea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus  *  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  88.    £d.  Miiller. 

gQcaaanna  (wliich  waa  the  same  district  as  the  '  The  substance  of  this  description,  taken 

Sabomi  sad  Ugr  under  the  SaquUine  and  Vim-  from  my  journals  and  reooUeotionB  of  my  visit 
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it  grrows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.  Aoroes  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  but  its 
snmmit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  bounded ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  grouna  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  tlie  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,''  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
m^ht  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  JPerentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum^ 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Praeneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
chaiMter  of  um  gm».  ^y  loug  grccu  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
f**^  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  clifis,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  ;  but  a  scries  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  arc  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Rome  in  1827,  was  inserted  some  time  since  ^  The  height  of  Monte  Cavo  is  varionsly  giyen 
in  the  History  of  Rome  published  by  the  So-    at  2988  or  2965  French  feet.     See  Hansen, 


work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in    8070. 
fiwt  ftunished  to  that  work  by  myselfl 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STORIES  OF  THE  LATEB  KINGS. 


**  Qnis  noYiis  hie  nostriB  suocessit  sediboB  hoepoa  ! 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens,  qaom  forti  peutore  et  armis  V^ 

\aaxLf  JEn.  IV. 


BTORT   OF   L.   TABQUINIUS   P&ISCUS. 

Im  the  days  of  AncuB  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Elniria,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.'  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek,'  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  oriiMUith«rTtetifti. 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  *a  home  at  TarquiniL  uTium.  **^ 
Th^re  be  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sous.  But  his 
son  foond,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said,* 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
wonld  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  hun  Lucius  Tarquinius ;' 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  of  u«  fcTur  witk  uac 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^"^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

But  Tarqmnius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  o,u.d«<taiBww 
So  he  beraii  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  grreat  spoil  .^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  CoUatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
liad  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
aaother ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace  ;*  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be-  «,u,„„^fc, 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.     And  in  the  space  *'"" 

between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  oat  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 

*  livy,  I.  84.  »  aoero,  livy,  and  Dionysios,  in  loci*  cii 

*Iivv,ibid.    Dionys.  m.  i6-i8.     Giceio  do       « livy,  I.  S6-4S8. 
BepabGoi,  IL 19.  •  livy,  I.  88. 86.    Dionyiios,  in.  87,  66. 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  hor^  g^ed  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
or  tiM  ftmow  H«ar,  ^  <^  thcm  aftcr  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
Aumvmvim.  greatlj  skiilcd  in*  augury,  forbade  him.     Then  the  king  mocked 

at  bis  art,  and  said,  ''  Come  now,  thou  auffur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  ^ods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may." 
Then  the  kin^  sidd,  "  It  was  m  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  long  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  rdgned  long  and  prospered  greatly  ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 

Diiiiiii  diow  ^^^^^  ^P  ^^  ^  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 

snriitaT^Mtobaus  tslcs,  aud  ssid  that  he  was^  the  son  of  a  god;  but  others  said' 

^  B^Jiiarad  ^ui«  MM  that  his  mother  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  kind's 

clients.  But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  tne 
people,  and  the  kine  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarquinius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  kin^  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
mg  one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fied.  But  Tanaquil,  the  kind's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  kin^,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE   STORT   OF   SEBVinS  TULLIUS. 

"  Long  live  the  Commoiui'  King,  King  James." 

liADT  or  THB  Laze. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;**  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
How  kioff  Berriu  en.  vidcd  amoug  thcm  thc  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
urgwitiMeiiy.  m^^  Y^Q  made  manv  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintam  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans," and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  86.    Dionysius,  m.  70,  71.     Ci-  ■  Livy,  1. 40. 

cero  de  Divinat.  1. 17,  {  82.  »  Dionysins,  IV.  18-16.  40. 

'  DionyniuB,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fwti,  VI.  627.  "  livy,  I.  42. 

'CSoero  dfi  Kepub.  IL  21.  "  livy,  I.  48. 
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He  bailt  a  temple*'  of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  where  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Romans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Romans  were  the 
chief  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole*^  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  orhi«r>od  i«wi-  ai^ 
six-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  j!J'p»«''iw  alSiS 
ing  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  ^***'^ 
into  centuries ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
had  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  kinff ;  and  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  mi^ht  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,"  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  h«w  im  MrrM  Ui 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  fJJ  i?!?  ki,' tIS 
Tarquinius  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  '"^"^ 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  TuUia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  ^ood,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself ;  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,''  who  hated  the  good  kin^;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  h«w  Lueiui  Tftrqaia. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  iT/et^'ISru  iS 
riolence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  he  waited  for  the  ■"*«*«*>• 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,'^  who  loved  the  kine,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man"  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  into  th^en- 
atc-house,  and  called  together  the  senators,  as.  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  in  hb  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia*'  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  hov  tin  wieM  tqi. 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  said  to  him,  "  Hail  to  thee,  ^llinSTfiS^fSSi 
king  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  ^o  home ;  and  as  she  was  ^^'' 
going  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  m  his  blood.    But 

»  Livy,  I.  45.  »  Livy,  1. 46.    DionyBiufl,  IV.  80. 

•*  Dionysiofl  IV.  1(WW).  livy,  1. 48,    Cicero       "  Dionysius,  IV.  88. 
de  BepabtioA,  II.  22.  "  Livy,  1. 48. 

»  lavy,  L  46.  »  Livy,  L  48. 
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she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  her  wwkedness  were  upon  her,  and  the 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigned  in  th^  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

THB  8TORT  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THX  T7RAKT. 

I^payyoi"— vtfftaMt  re  civci  vdrpta,  k«2  ^lirat  ywaixaf,  urttpu  rt  AKfinvf. — HsBODOTO,  IH.  80« 

SnperboB 

Tarquini  osoes. — Hoiliok,  Carm.  1. 12. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  gained  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
or  kii«  Tamuinioa  crcisc  it.  He  kept  a  guard*'  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
Mdhufnatpowv.  yvIq^  ^U  thlugs  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  &roods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  m  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  verv  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquimus,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them,  llie  Hermcans'*  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Ecetra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Yolscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Yolscians,  and  he  took"  Suessa 
or  kit  irnDdiiisL  Md  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Yolscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 
iSIlJdUur^ta^.  was  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
''*'  in  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  begun ;  the  great 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  HilL 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  thejrod  of 
Youth,''  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  tins  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digdng 
th#foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hill 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter,**  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman*^  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
?h?briShuhr*T!  ^>o6ks  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
ofUMsi^toUiaUiw.  kinff  refused  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
ing three.    At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

*  Llvy,  1. 49-^2.  "  Dionysias,  III.  69.  He  telk  the  ttoiy  of  the 

^  Bionysius,  IV.  49.  elder  Tarqninius. 

■  livy,  I.  58,  66,  66.  ■•  DionysiuB,  IV.  61. 

*  DionysiuB,  IV.  62.  A.  Gellins,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  asid  that  ha  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  ail  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left  So  he  bowht  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  8<^d  them  was  seen  no.  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  bo(^ 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ffround  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men"  were  appmnted  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii*'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins; 
8o  he  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinins  gSSt^SSAlM 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  tkMjtihktmiSi 
that  his  iSather  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  tiU  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  eitisens 
of  Rome,"  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  pf  Gabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

'Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  kmg  Servius,  and  let  «««  umitmtA  hh 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  SSK'iik*  ■!•*<«. 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens"  on  them,  that 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquinius  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  ANI>  Ot"  THE  GREATNESS 

OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


*Eir2  fiiya  ^9tv  ^  /JaviXcfa  lcxSot.—TBXJcrT>.  II.  97. 
— ^Thuoyd.  VI.  64.  

The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  TuUius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  "^j^^^  *^  ^ 
first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  hkioriJi.  ^  "^ 
macb  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloacae  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hoar,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothmg  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
ciasaes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
taraa,*  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Boman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.    Still  less  can  we  trust 

*  See  livy,  m.  10,  and  VI.  87.    Dionysiiis  Etnucan  histories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  CUu- 

fl-vve  **  TeD,"  which  was  the  later  namber.  Gel-  dins  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Gauls  to 

OS  gives  ^' fifteen."  the  Soman  fnndiiBe.  This  speech  was  engraved 

»  Xivy,  L  68,  54.  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was  dug  up  at  Lvons  about 

*  I>ionyBlnik  IV.  6S.  two  centuries  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 
«  Oaasiua  Heminay  quoted  by  Servius,  Sn.  city.     It  was  minted  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

Xn.  608.  his  edition  of  Tadtos,  and  has  been  also  pab- 

'Xhisis^nnMl^wliiflhhewascalledinthd  hshed  in  the  ooUeotions  of  insoriptiooa. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  story.  The  three  last  reigns,  according 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  it : 
Servius  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  be  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
wait  patiently  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contam  three  points  which  require  to  be 
Thttf  poinu  conned-  trcatcd  historically.  Ist,  The  foreign  dominion  and  greatness  of 
«i7™ ""« bi"«*rea  the  .monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
hi*u>ricaii7.  Rome.     And  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
I.  The  ffrMtnea  of  c^^^^t  witucsscs ;  the  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
JSaiwOTk^VhewJiS  existing;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
•fStrriiuTuUiu..  ^j^g  ^^^  cousuls  of  thc  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed'  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Avcntine,  and 
Cslian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going"  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Cselian 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
quiline ;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquilinc  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Yiminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base/  and  the  rampart  passing  along 


•See  the  aocount  of  the  walls  of  SerriiiB  in  extremely  doubtful.    See  Varro  do  L.  L.,  V.  § 

Bunsen^s  Borne,  vol.  i.,  p.  628  et  seqq.,  Tvdth  the  146.  158.    Ed.  Miiller. 

aeoompauymg  map,  plate  I.  in  the  volume  of  *  The  back  of  a  mah^s  hand  when  slightly 

plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingrors  open,  TO>e6entfi 

*  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  German  topog-  an  exact  image  of  this  part  of  Borne.    The  flu- 

raphors  of  Borne  differ  from  Nibby,  and  from  gers  represent   the    Esquiline,  Viminal,  and 

all  the  common  plans  of  ancient  Bome,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  quite  down  to  the  river.  Their  upon  the  knuckles  would  show  ^e  rampart  of 

reasons  are,  1st,  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outside 

ure  of  the  800  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  falls  for  some  way  like  tl\e  snr- 

city  by  the  Porta  Cannentalis ;  but  if  the  walls  face  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wrist,  and  the 

oame  dose  down  to  the  river,  they  must  have  later  wall  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wrist 

re-entered  the  ci^  a^n  to  cross  by  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  of 

Sublioins :  and  Sd,  Varro^s  statement,  that  one  tiie  slope  instead  of  the  top  of  it. 

end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  merely 

city  wall  ;*  and  that  the  flsh-market  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

the  outside  of  the  wall.     The  first  argument  sumption  in  fiivor  of  its  exactness,  that  the  same 

seems  to  me  valid ;  the  seoond  cannot  be  mnisted  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  also.    Speaking  of 

<m,  because  the  text  of  Vairo  in  both  places  is  the  Rndani  Quiiinal,  Vimiiudy  and  fisqufline 
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the  highest  pari  of  this  base  fonncd  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  marked 
out  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Roman  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  maj  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  very  few  remains  are 
left  of  the  actual  building.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enomrh  is  still  to  be  _  _ 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  dram,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  grand  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  t^alatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is*  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  tra- 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Hbur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  long  current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
people  during  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*    As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  ckrUiM« 

first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it      *  ^  "^ 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.     It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast^  of  Latiura  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion:  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,and  Terracina,^  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

Hills,  he  addfi ;  *'Pr  dame  una  sensibile  ima-  for  on  uncertain  state  of  rektioiiB  between  Bomo 

fnne  non  saprei  meglio  poragonarle  che  alle  dita  and  Latium,  such  as  may  well  be  supposed  to 

cli  una  mano  raflSgoranao  la  palma  il  mentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  •Torquinins ;  a 

piano  a  cui  tatto  si  attaocano.^^  stiite  in  which  the  Bomans  could  not  know  what 

Suolo  di  Boma,  p.  84.  LaUn  cities  would  remain  faithful  to  the  now 

•  It  is  the  **  Tnfe  litoide"  of  Brocchi ;  one  government,  and  what  would  take  port  with 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
many  places  in  Borne.  Brocchi  is  positive  that  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latium 
thid'is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca;  and  beyond  Terracina.  The  name  Canomania,  it  is 
the  masses  of  it,  he  ados,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  Thucydidos 
walla  of  Servins,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  prea-  calls  Cnma  a  dty  of  Opida,  not  of  Latium ;  and 
enx  walls  not  &r  from  the  Porta  B.  Lorenzo.  the  Volscians  or  Aumnoans  must  have  already 

Suolo  di  Boma,  p.  112.  occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  between 

'  Polybins,  m.  S2.    See  Niebuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terraciniu  although  their  eon- 

9.54,  ed.  2d.  quests  of  Torradna  itself  as  well  as  of  Antium 

*  Niebohr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  some  yearn  later.  For  the  annals 
of  Terracina  was  also  included  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 
under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  tho  treaty  Aurunci  as  early  as  the  year  251.  whicli  shows 
syioJa  of  a  part  of  Latium  which  was  not  sub-  that  they  must  at  that  time  have  oeen  powerful 
ject  to  Borne,  and  because  the  name  of  Cam-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium;  not  to  mention 
pania  was  not  yet  in  existence.  But  if  Polybius  the  alleg^ed  Volscian  conquests  of  the  last  king 
nas  translated  his  ori|rinal  correctly^  the  expres-  Tarquinius  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latium 
non  idv  nvtf  ^ii  &vtv  »tnfieoo<  would  rather  seem  proper. 

to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  city's  revolt-       '  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MSS.  of 
ing  from  Borne  and  becoming  independent,  and   Polybius,  'Afnrr/vwv.    The  editors  have  gener- 
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subject  allies  (^ir^xooi)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Oirceii  is  said  in  tbe  common  story 
to  have  beea  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  making  peace  or  war  with  Rome, 
dming  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  c^ 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modem  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Yeii  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  g^ned  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Yeientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
PniMkb  eomwoifan  of  of  a  great  monarchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
Rom*  with  Etmria.        ^jj^  gj^jg^  ^j^^  posscssing  somc  considerable  territory  in  Etruria 

on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early- period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

ally  adopted  Ursinrs  correction.  AavpevWvwv :  qninii  ho  rcj^ds  an  the  decline  of  the  power 

Kiebnhr  proposes   *ApiKn»&v,   oDserving  that  of  the  city  Tarqninii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Arioia  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  independence  of  the  Latin  states.  Borne  being 

Laurentnm,  and  that  Arician  mercliant  vessels  one  of  this  number,  which  had  oeen  hi^erto 

are  mentioned   by  Dionysius,  VII.  6.     Yet  in  subjection  to  it. — Etrosker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Lanrentnm  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Bp.  Cas-        I  need  not  sav  that  tliis  is  contrarr  to  the 

«0ins ;  and  Larontum  and  Laurentum  are  but  opinion  of  Niebunr,  who  believes  the  iWqninii 

different  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.    But 

thenameof  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  who  IS  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurentia.  reijopis  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

*  Mtillcr  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Etrus-  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  rulea  in  Bome,  in- 

cans  believes  rather  that  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Boman  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  wheUicr  these 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Borne,  princes  regarded  Borne  as  their  capital  or  TVu*- 

and  e3Ctenaed  its  power  mr  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  Latins  kings  of  Borne,  and  thej  may  ver^  possibly 

rather  than  the  contnuy.     He  considers  tliis  have  used  the  help  of  their  Latm  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  rei^  to  make  conauests  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  as 

of  Ser.  Tullius,  or  Mastama,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  kings  of  England  soon  found  thst 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandy,  and  Henry 

of  the  princes  or  Lucumones  of  Tarquinii;  and  L  conauered    Normandy  from    ms   brother, 

then  to  hAve  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  oy  the  help  of  English  men  and  money, 

tyranically  than  ever,  in  the  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  the  Nonnan 

the  Boman  writers  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  insti- 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  ozpiusion  of  the  Tar-  tutions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscaa  inflaeiice,  boweyer  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
<^  Borne  down  to  the  Tery  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,'**  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  tnomphal  rohes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etniria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servios  Tullius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king» 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  uie  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etniria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  like  the 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etniria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitoC  snd  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  Rome. 
II.  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 

the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light       ^ i-„ii«k, 

by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  Janiculum.  They  were  JBti^aJyCtu  SL  oc 
read  by  A.  Petillius,  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,"  and  which  is  founa  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said"  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit* 
oline  temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  accordijng  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  g^n  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  alon^ 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  si^iis  in  the  sky,  to  thunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility'^  were  taught  habitually  the  EtruBcan  language,  and  when 

*  Livy,  I.  8.    BionyBioB,  III.  63.  EtrusoflB   disdDlinn    nnnt,   apnd    conditoros 

^  Livy,  XL.  29.  EtruBoamm  nrDinm  non  patatas  jtutas  vrbea, 

"  Varro.  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit  Dordrecht,  in  ^uibas  non  trea  portse  easeut  dedioat»  et 

Plutarch,  Noma,  c  8.  votiva,  et  tot  templa,  Jovis,  Junonia,  MinerrsB, 

••  Servius,  on  Virgil,  JBn.  I.  v.  422.    Uinr  "*  Livy,  IX.  86.    Habeo  auotorea,  vulgo  turn 

tnr  molem  ^eaa,  £c    *^  Miratur'*  non  sim-  (i&  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentuiy  of  Borne), 

pUdtar   dictum    volant,  qnoniam   pmdentea  Romanos  pueroa  aicut  unnc  Gneoaa  ita  Etniacia 
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the  senate"  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  fa] Hog  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
centuries  of  Servius  Tullius  ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
^tiS^SStJii^  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  all  the  questions 
*'**'"'^  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
non  of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
constitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  Srd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principIes,Mn  the  increase 
Th«  Bi^midom  «ff«etod  of  thc  uumbcr  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
b3rth«eid«rTaititiiaiii«.  j^  jjgg  \)eea  already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 
oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled,** 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate  ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries ;"  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,,  and  thus  to 


Uteris  omdiri solitos.    Livy  rather  believes  that    of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order;  bosideSy 


ting  throufiii  the  Oimizuon  Forest,  and  exploring  them  instruct  \he  govcmment  in  their  disci- 

Etniria.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  from  the  Fab'ian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them.'*    Valerius  Maximus,  I.  1,  $  2,  has  I 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  his  story  from  Cicero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  LixT  refers  misunderstood  his  meaning, 

to,  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probable.  ••  Duplica\'it  ilium  pristmum  Patrum  nume* 

**  See  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Di-  rum:  et  antiquos  Patres  "miyorum  gentium'' 

left. 


to  express  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Neque  tnm  Tarquinius  de  equitum  oen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis    quidquam    mutavit:    numero    altorum 

express  the  Roman  patricians^  or  anv  class  of  tantum  adjecit.    .    .    .    **  Posteriores"  modo 

men  in  Kome.    *'Princip<«  oivitatis''  is  used  subiisdem  nominibus  quiadditierantappcUati 

to  express  the  most  distingoisned  individoala  sunt.    Livy,  I.  86. 
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continue  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  and  second  curiae  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 
senate. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
conceived.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  aH  _  .  ,^ 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  growth  of  the 
Roman  state  woidd,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curiae,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome;  the  time  was  come -to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  diflSculties  ; 
who  the  Luceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  virgins  before,"  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  two  tor  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
but  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles.  c<mtUtoti<»  or  SOTviM 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  ''"^"• 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,''  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  ma^ified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  the  constitution  of  Servius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the        .    .  -^,^. 
late  king.    According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he      *  ** 
was  aclmowledged^*  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;  and  this,  which 

*  See  DionysioB,  HI.  67 ;  and  compare  Livy,  Populum  de  Be  ipse  oonsulnit,  jnssngque  reg- 
X.  6.                                                       #  nare,  le^cm  de  imperio  buo  cariatam  tuut."  De 

*  Primufi  ii^usBQ  Popnli^  voluntattf^Patram  Bepublic&.  II.  21.  If  indeed  there  existed  a 
regnavit.  Livy,  I.  41.  DionyBias,  confusing  genuine  **Lex  Regia  curiata  de  imperio"  of 
as  nBual  the  curis  and  the  commons,  and  bup-  the  reign  of  ServiuB  Tullins,  then  it  must  belong 
posing  that  the  meet  arbtocratical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  when  having  ea- 
state  most  needs  be  the  senate^  represents  him  tablished  ma  power  by  means  of  his  new  con- 
ns chosen  by  the  people  in  their  curisa,  but  not  Btitution.  the  curisa  would  have  had  no  choice, 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  Cicero  says,  "  Non  but  to  acKuowledge  him ;  and  this  according  to 
oommisit  se  Patribus,  sed,  Tarquinio  sepnlto,  Livy^s  narrative  was  the  case ;  for  he  says  that 
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aeenied  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  popnlns,  and  the  commonsi  pleba, 
were  confounded  tc^ther,  is  in  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Senrius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curiae,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smaller  council  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  haye  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  t3rrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
Re  wtebiiahM  thirty  ovor  all  thc  rcst  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tairn  for  th«  eommoiM.  gygtem,  wliich,  rojccting  these  extremes  of  equality  hnd  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curise,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  including  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory*^  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  tho  institution  of  the  Comitia  Oentnriata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Kie- 

Scrvius  "  ausus  eat  ferre  od  populam,  *  vellent  bnhr  in  preferring  tho  statement  of  Fabina, 

juberentne    so    regnare  ?'    tantoqne  consensa  preservea  by  Dionysius,  IV.  16,  that  the  conn- 

Soanto  baud  quisquam  alius  ante,  rez  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  constitution  wcro  six 

laratus,"  I.  46.    On  the  other  hand  Livv,  or  and  twenty.    But  tlie  great  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  added  three  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Aventinc,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  Agcr  Komanus.    The  four  dty  tribes  or  regions, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servlus  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

could  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region^  included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curiiB.    But  if  we  adopt  the  Etruscan  Aventine.     This  we  know  from  that  curions 

Btory,  and  suppose  that  tho  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Romans  called  Servius  Tullius  had  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  iirst  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  cor- 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  MuUer  and  Bunsen,  and  mav  bo 

had  been  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Mtil- 

possession  of  the  Csolian  Hill  in  Rome,  it  is  very  ler's  edition  of  Varro,  I.  §  45-54 ;  or  in  Bnnsen's 

conceivable  that  he  may  liave  reigned  at  first  and  Platner's  Besohreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

independently  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  there  is  this  fkrther  perplexity, 

old  Roman  people,  whether  senate  or  ourghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Aivei  are  saia  by  Varro 

and  that  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  his  creation  of  a  new  Roman  people,  parts  of  the  citv ;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Mrgei,  wnich  were  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Pontifices  into  the  Tiber,  ore  by  Varro  him- 

the  old  legal  forms,  and  to  be  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  pidrt  of  his  subjects  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty.  [  Antiqq. 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Rom.  I.  88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

**  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  and  suppos^es  that  the  three  celliBof  the  Capito- 

fiubject  knows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitol  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Quirmal,  were  indaded  in  the  recKoning. 
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trifoeB»  four  for  the  city,  and  tweDfty'«x  for  the  coimliy,  oontahuiig  all  the  Romaaa 
who  were  not  membe»  of  the  houses,  and  ckssing  them  according  to  the  local 
atnatioQ  of  thdr  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  cuiiBB 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  bat  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  ail  their  own  aflOurs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  curiae. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  conunons  of  our  own  ancient  tim  •MteiiM,  *  ma»an 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  £^,^^•^7^  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  "■'■"'■ 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiae  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  alfow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  waa 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace"  vanish  amidst 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  couragre,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  ei 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies"  on  their  return  home 
from,  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walb  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  triab  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  Uie  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  ^pon  to  me  nziaatisftctory,  bat  I  can  session  or  oocapation  wss  not  property,  the 

offer  notiuDg  better.    However,  the  exclusion  patideians  might  posscM  land  in  a  tribe  without 

of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  city  tribes  is  con-  oecoming  members  of  it.     But  if  Uio  Ager 

sistent  enooffh ;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  citadel  of  Bomanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wo  might 

Some,  and  the  seat  of  the  tKreo  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 

of  the  d^',  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbc,  and  so  the 

patridADS}  or  old  citizens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  exdusively  ple- 

dweli  on  it :  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  1  think, 

dty  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  the  outlet.    It 

fimkoos  leilian  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  possible^  however,  that  the  w^ole  territory, 

to  the  i^ebeians  alone^  astne  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Affer  Bomanus,  might 

iatea  to  the  patricians.    It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  oeen  includea  within  the  tribes, 

sred    that   the    EupatridsB  at   Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 

distinguished  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them- 

title  M  MT*  i9T9  •iKoSvrtfy  and  the  ivn  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  political  body, 

earlleet  times  would  be  uie  Acropolis  of  a  later  might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 

age.     With  regard  to  the  Aventme,  it  must  I  politically :  lust  as  the  estates  of  our  peers  are 

conceive  have  been  induded  in  one  of  the  geographicaUy  induded  within  some  county, 

eonntry  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  be  elected  as  knight  of  the 

as  the  Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election, 

as  »  Bal>urb,  idthough  it  was  indndea  within  "  **  For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 

the  walls.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  country  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne^er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians;  muchofit  nndonbt-  This  day  snail  gentle  his  condition." 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and.  as  such  Hxkbt  v. 

became  "  poeseeaed,'*  in  the  Boman  sense  of  "  This  was  the  case  at  Argos.    Hv  OfdnXMp 

the  term,  ov  the  poytridans ;  as  appears  in  the  ivaxinp^^mrrtt  h  t5  Xafdi^  u^t^  r4t  ^**  •J^ 

aooonntof  the  state  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  before  ridi  itumt  ir^v  iviivai  Kptvmtfftv,  iH^^n  Asiuv. 

thepawiDgoftheLez-Icilia.    Bataasachpoe-  Thucyd.  V.  60. 
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chaoM  h  th«  oquiM-  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  roilitaiy  organi- 
ticNT^thearaj.  zation  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.     In  a]l  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback"  or  in  chariots ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  mstead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also.*^  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  supply  themselves  with  complete  armor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  them  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocratical  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  detaib  of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
DeiMBM  of  uw  laitiurtkm  ^ot  too  oftcu  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
iSi^^^  p^!^  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
omtoiiMorkaigiiu.  turics  of  kuights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  Tlie  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name ;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now"  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries"  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  stated,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  rem£uned  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
ThflemtofiMoriBteitzy.  ©^  thc  commotis  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
TiM  At*  eiMMi.  f^j.  gefying  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 

"  Homcr^B  battles  are  a  Bofficient  example  of  rots  ipx^^^^^t  ^^X  ^"^f^X^'i  ^^*  ^  ^U  {rvsSviy 

this :  it  explains  also  the  name  of  twirls  applied  to  Jimi  r^v  i^xfiv. 

the  three  hundred  Spartans  of  the  king^n  guard,  **  Again,  if  Ser.  Tullius  was  an  Etruscan,  he 

and  retained  longauer  the  reality  hoa  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tactic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  arming  the  Boman  infantry  with 

or  chariots,  but  of  infantry.    8ee  Thucydides,  the  long  spear  ana  shield :  for  these  were  the 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  Politics,  IV.  18.    ^  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  by 

fth  i(  i(tX^  (woXirda  fy^vtro)  U  rdy  Inrlwv.    rhv  the 'Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  XXIIT.  1. 

yctp  lax'^^  '^^^  "f^*  ^*^X^*'  ^  ^*<(  Irneioiv  b  r^Ac*  Fragin.  Mai. 

ii«c  tix*v '  iviv  firv  ydp  9vvrd{«wf  ixpnvrov  rd  ^Ai-  *  Festus  in  Sex  Suffragia. 

TvUVf  ai  Si  wifl  rfiy  rotoirov  ifiwufUn  mi  rd^tti  h  "  Livy,  I.  4S.    Cicero  de  Bepubl.  11.  22. 
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divided"  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  class  contained  all  whose  property 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weiffht  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  complete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
mat  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  eighty  centuries ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years**  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defend  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand;  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
but  to  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class,  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consbting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,'*  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  n.  ^^^mmhi  nd  v«kii, 
division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  •»«»»*«p«^»"*»- 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  Velati.  They  followed  the  army, 
but  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Capite 
Censi ;  and  from  these  last  no  militaiy  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  Th,  K^ri,  comidnM, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  "^  Tuwcin^fc 
Fabrorum;  of  horn-blowers,  Comicines;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

^  See,  for  all  this  aooonnt  of  the  oenBos,  Livy,  buhr^s  qaotations,  if,  indeed,  any  conld  saspoct 

I.  4S,  and  DionyBius,  lY.  16-19.  it;  and  having  been  folly  eaUsfled  with  hia 

**  See  Niebonr,  vol.  I.  p.  459.  Ed.  2.  residts,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  hia 

*  See  Niebahr,  p.  465,  and  the  aathoritieB  work^  rather  than  to  the  original  writers,  as  the 

there  qaoted.    I  have  fone  over  the  ground  combined  view  of  the  eeveral  fitcta  belongs  to 

myadif^  and  have  verifleid  the  wcunoy  of  Nie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  thej  had  yotes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Caius  Marcius,*^  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet"  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curis,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbanus."*" 

It  IS  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
Th  en«titatioB  wn  ^  '^^  body  of  thc  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
MOD  dertnmd,  and  amoniT  them,  who  foucrht  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.     For 

wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplmed  mtantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,'' 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  CTeat  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  aetails  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  name,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 

sarrhHappointajodm  '^  ^®  ^^^  madc  the  commous  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 
for  tha  eoDMnoiM  oat  of  them  judgcs  out  of  thclr  own  body  to  try  all  civil"*  causes; 

whereas  before  tliey  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
suits  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  ^  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
Tiie  tuArtM  of  th«ps.  the  fcstivsls  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
i«i>.ii».Ddc.aipiui».  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,»  had  been  fixed 

»  Dionvsius,  VII.  19,  20.  dans  as  formerly,  wtfi  ri  wjifi6\aia,  TV.  4S.  The 

"  A.  Gellias,  XV.  27,  quoted  from  Lielias  Ephori,  in  like  mjumer,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  rds  tQp  mnpoXatw  StKas,    Aristot.  PolltUl.  1. 

"  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

■  Polities^  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  »  It  does  not  appear  ftom  Dionysius'  account 

■•  DionysiuB  calls  these  causes  liturtKd,  as  whether  there  were  one  or  more  pagi  in  every 

ODixMed  Uird  h  ri  xoiydv  fipovrm,  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natuitu  to  suppose 

aflcrwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  otherwise  the  num- 

when  he  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  hindered  bers  of  the  people  would  have  been  taken 

the  commons  from  being  wronged  by  the  patri-  aooording  to  a  diaerent  division  th^  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refage  for  the  inbabitanto  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  inTasion. 
Here  thej  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  som,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amoont  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
his  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia"  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  othw  km  MertM  to 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  ^kdly  be-  b*'^'^ 
lieved  that  the  delfverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,**  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

m.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  jv .  eoMtinKion  or 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  stoir  of  •t^mn^!^^**  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  Tullia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certam  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarqiiinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  tnat  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curisB ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  be  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  domg  away  with  the  laws**  of 

tribes ;   which  does  not  seem  probable.     The  "  Dionysins,  IV.  14.    Whst  DionjrBius  here 

pagas  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  caUs  the  Compitalia,  and  which  he  Bays  were 

or  rather  woold  have  become  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Satarnalia,  are  not 

of  thin^  continued.    Dionysius  connects  pagus  marked  in  the  calendars,  because,  thoa^h  the 

with  the  Greek  irdm,  which  is  likely  enough :  seasons  at  which  they  fell  was  fixed,  the  day 

aIthoii£rh  afterwards  the  word  merely  si^iflea  was  not  so :  thev  were  amongst  the  *'  concep- 

a  district  or  canton,  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivse  Feriae,*'  or  restivals  announced  every  year 

or  in  ahUly.   Nor  do  Varro*s  words  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  precise  day  in 

49.  Edit.  Dordr.  1619),  "  Ferie  non  populi  sed  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobius,  Satnrnal. 

montanorum  modo,  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  sunt  all-  1. 16.)    They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

eii^as  pafci,''  imply  that  the  Pagani  were  montar  festival  of  the  Lares  Pnestites  on  the  first  of 

ni:  for  the  whole  pa8sage,when  righUy  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Miiller  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  Balftovts,  who  watched  over  their  living  pos- 

'*  Dies  Scptimontium,  nominatus  ab  his  septem  terity ;  thence  Dionysius  calls  them  l^pwc(,  be- 

montibos  in  queis  sita  nrbs  est,  ferise  non  populi  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  Ilosiod^s 

sed  montanorum  modo :  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  iatfiopts,  whom  he  calls  ^Xaiets  BvnrSi*  hdpi&wmv. 

sunt  alicujus  pagi."     "  Montani^*  refers  to  the  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  prince  or 

inhabitants  or  the  seven  hills  (the  seven  hiUs  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Some,  existing  before  the  time  of  6er-  the  invisible  worid.  they  were  called  iUao  the 

vins) ;  and  varro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Macrobius,  Satumal.  I.  7), 

was  a  festival  kept  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whose  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  those  hills  only :  just  as,  fHghtftil  masks,  the  terrot  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  tne  pagna  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who 

alone  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festus,  in  were  also  the  spirits  of  a  man's  departed  anoea* 

Septimontio,   *' Septimontio  ut  ait   Andatius  tors. 

Laoeo,  hisoe  montihus  Ferie,"  &c  "  Dionysins,  IV.  9. 

*  Dionyiins,  lY.  16.  *"  Dionyains,  IV.  4S. 
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Servius,  and,  as  we  are  told,  destroying  the  tables  on  wbich  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phalanx ;  and  forbidding  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
8aid,^°  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
«nd  the  Capitoline  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Catilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con- 
tent to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  hb  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Catilina.  Thus  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com- 
mons no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized  ;  they  were,  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


"  Ad  noa  vix  tenoia  fam»  perlabitar  aura.^' 

ViBoiL,  JEn.  VII. 

The  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  its  sources, 
its  distribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  story 
of  ms  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

*  DionyBios,  IV.  44. 
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uae  had  aa  yet  been  made  of  the  great  inyentioii  of  letters.    It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  copper  monej.  He 
has^  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  tw  vMith  tt  lu 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  £?briSL'"Tb*l^oiiI 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  ^  "**^'' 
preciation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  bad  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  that 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Rome  is  shown  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war^ 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand*  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pub- 
licola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atemian  law,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  idso,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  TiMir  FtoeiiM:  mt. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  ••••'f*»»^ 
of  wealth ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  lara^e  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  pubucus,  or  undivided  public 
land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  ffreat  profit.  But  in  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  tub  land  was  kept  as  pasture  ;*  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices  of  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture ;  that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  474,  et  iieqq.  £d.  2.    See  also  Mill-  licola.    Was  it  flrom  Timseus,  ft-om  whom  Pliny 

let,  Etraaker,  1. 4.  (  18.  learnt  that  Serviua  TaUitis  was  the  flrat  person 

'  ^*  Ad  eqaos  emendoe  denamiHia  eria  ez  pub-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome  f    And  ir  so,  at 

Uco  data.^^  Livy,  1. 48.     It  has  been  doaoted  what  did  he  reckon  the  as  ?    Polybius  reckoned 

whether  this  snm  be  meant  as  the  price  of  one  the  liffht  as  of  his  time  at  half  an  obolus,  which 

horse  or  two :  Nieholtf  supposes  that  it  includes  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 

the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  sixteen  ases,  equal  to  eight  oboli, 

of  a  norse  for  him.    And  this  seems  oonflrmc<l  or  a  drachm,  and  one-third.   {11. 16.)  By  a  com- 

in  some  degree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  Ko-  parison  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  snp- 

mana  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  fresh  pose  that  the  obolus  was  meant  to  be  equivalent 

one  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired :  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,  copper  had  so  risen  m  value, 

that  the  monov  given  to  Aunish  these  two  nors-  that  although  the  as  of  half  an  ounce  weight  was 

es  was  called  rararium.    Festus  in  **  Pararium,"  equal  to  ha&  an  obolus,  the  as,  when  it  weighed 

and  "  Paribus  equls.^'    Tet  I  find  in  Von  Ban-  twenty-four  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  fiill  pound, 

mer'a  account  of  the  prices  of  Things  in  the  mid-  had  only  been  worth  twice  as  much ;  a  cuminu- 

dle  a^^  (Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  tion  in  value  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

436,  et  seqq.),  that  in  the  year  1097,  at  the  siege  *  "  Bin,"  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.  "  psscua  solum 


of  Antioch,  an  ozwaa  sold  cheap  at  five  shu-    vectigal  fuerant."  Varrosays,  "  Quos  agros  non 


into  twenty  B<didi  or  shillings:  but  the  value  as  Niebuhr's  readers  well  know,  is  the  proper 

of  both  the  pound  and  the  shilling  differed  so  term  for  the  occupation  of  thepuolic  land.  And 

much  in  diirerent  times  and  nlaoesj  that  the  the  Scholiast  on  ThQcvdideSj  1. 189,  rightly  oon.- 

eomparison  cannot  be  depended  on  without  Air-  aiders  /iff  loptcrw  to  oe  equivalent  to  ai  cwupo- 

thor  examination.  We  should  like  to  know  from  ^ivvti  Mcause  undivided  land  was  commonly  left 

what  Greek  writer  Plutarch  borrowed  his  state-  m  pasture, 
meiit  of  the  prioe  of  an  ox  in  the  time  of  Pub- 
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for  their  enjoyment  of  the  ager  pubUcns,  whioh  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground ;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  liber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  nuuie  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets^  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,* 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judsa,  in  the  reign  of  &>lomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  tUl  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  laige  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of.  their 
lives ;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  ;^  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations ;  retail  trade,^  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

*  ThuB  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  onormotiBpro-  the  tenn  ifiwdpttv,  bat  I  think  that  it  is  i^nSptt* 

fits  made  by  a  Samian  ship  which  accidentfdly  which  he  uses  in  an  improper  sense,  and  not 

found  its  w^  to  Tartessus ;  observing,  rd  Si  /ft-  tedmiXov.    Cicero  distinguishes  between  them  in 

96ptov  To^ro  fv  StK^parov  Toirov  t6v  xpivov.  IV.  152.  a  well-known  passage.    "  Sordid!  etiam  putandi 

■  Cicero  de  HepublicA,  V.  2.    These  were  the  qui  mercantor  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  ven- 

Greek  renhv,  which  the  kings  always  had  as-  dant ;  ^Kdni\oi)  opificesque  omnes  ix^ifi6r€x*^ai) 

signed  to  them.    See  Herodot.  IV.  161.  in  sordidA  arte  versantur.    •    *    *    Mercatura 


only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital    dum  vitnperanda."   De  Officiis.  II.  prope  finem. 
of  at  least  fifty  thousand  francs  (something    Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 


more  than  two  thousand  pounds),  are  allowed  sidered  de«^adin^  to  a  senator,  and  his  language 

to  own  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modem  aristocracy.     Yet 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  trade  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Russian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

ffuUd  may  only  carry  on  retail  trades.     See  were  excluded  from  following  tiie  latter  callings 

Bohnitzler,  Statistique  de  TErapiro  de  Busaie,  b^r  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  thoy 

p.  117.  migut  have  been  virtually  excluded  by  their  pov- 

86.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  had  just  before  used  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  see  that  Nie- 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  with  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  -Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinins,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
the  commons  of  their  lately  acqtdred  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judsea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agnculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  magnificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  demde,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,'  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also ;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices, '^  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  bun-  ""^  *'*** 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army,  like  the  ra^tg  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  TOL^stg,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ra^ug  and  Ta^iap((n  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  ra^sig  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae'^  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves  ; 
bat  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
class. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  *j^^'^^^f  ^^H 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period  were  not  copied  from  the  man-  mlS. 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Tarquinii. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bohr  has  hinuieif  tacitly  corrected  his  miBtake  "  1  Kings,  v.  22.    Compare  xii.  4^16. 

in  the  second  volume,  p.  460,  2d  Ed.  by  trans-  "  I  propose  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  the 

lating  KdwtiXav  in  this  same  passage  or  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Roman 

flinfl,    "  wer   JSramhatuM  erwahlte,"   instead  legion  for  the  next  volnme,  when  we  shall  fop 

of    ^^  Mmdd?'*      <«  Kramhander'    is   '*  retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tnde."  tail  of  Uie  military  operations  of  the  Soman  ar- 

*  1  EiogSy  ^  ^>  ^*  ^^* 
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acteristic  points  in  tbe  latei-  Roman  manners,  the  absolute  authority  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  called  Connubium,  a 
connection  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  between  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  contracted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  horrible  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purity ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Numa."  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  men 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu* 
man  nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Their  io*«  or  inttitu-  SO  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
tionaandiaw.  ^f  institutious  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

considering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelasgian,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  m  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Lacedcemon,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  m  arms ;  ^nd  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  TuUus,  because  he  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Kuma.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers ;  Ancus,  like  Romidus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  gobg  to  war.  The  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings ;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome ;  they  enlai^e  the  city,  and  em^llish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ; 
but  they  add  nothmg  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last  Tarquin- 
ius  to  undo  those  good  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 
nr...  -  .   r.u  -.    l*ter  kings,  whether  architecture"  or  sculpture,*^  were  of  Etruscan 

origin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "Etruscan,    and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellox  aram  Junonia  no  tangito  ...  si  tan-  been  Etruscan.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)    Micali 

ge^.  Junoni  criniboA  deraissis  agnnm  foemimun  supposes  the  temple  here  meant  to  Have  been 

ctedito.    Festus  in  **  Pellex."  the  one  vowed  by  A.  Postnmius,  dictator  at  tho 

"  IntentuB  perflciendo  tempio,  fkbris  undiquo  battle  of  the  lake  Begillus  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 

ex  EtniriA  aodtis,  &c.    livy,  I.  66.  49),  described  as  a  temple,  "  Libero,  Libereque 

^  Before  the  ornamenting  of  the  temple  of  et  Ceren,  juxta  Circum  Maximum.**  At  any 
Ceres  at  Borne,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  by  two  rate,  the  two  Qreek  artists  must  belong  to  a 
Greeks,  Damophilus  and  Gomsus,  all  works  of  period  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  gap- 
painting  or  sculpture,  aooor<ung  to  Varro,  had  itol. 
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art  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter''  in  the  capitol,  and  the  four-horsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  claj ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed  till  a  later  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earher  than. the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Piiny  speaks  of  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  Caere,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  older  tnan  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  age 
preserred  the  freshness  of  their  coloring,  and  in  his  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit  The  Capitoline  Temple*'  itself  was  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  iMgw»ni  ht»u 
was  long  since  past ;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  tSSLl  ^* 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mem  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theogms  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  overthrown  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonides  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted  by  Hecatseus 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  those  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  Papuius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monimients  which  could  illustrate  the  spuit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Ro- 

•  Pliny,  XXXV.  12.  qaotes  Varro,  as  saying  term  of  the  Etruscans,  properly  so  oallod,  the 

^Turrianam  a  FregeUis  accitum,  coi   locaret  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  or  of 

TVffqainias  Priscus  effigiem  Jovis  m  capitolio  these   Tyrrheno-Peiasgians   themselves,    who 

dicandam."    He  had  just  before  said  that  all  the  must  have  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 

images  of  this  period  were  Etruscan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 

do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascribed  of  Borne ;  or,  again,  how  much  of  Etruscan  art 

to  an  artist  of  Fregellffi,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 

livia,  with  which  the  Bomans  in  Tarquinius'  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  of  Demaratus 


mark  the  artist  as  an  Etruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Caere,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  both  occur 
to  read  Fregenas  instead  of  Fregelle,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasgian  or^n ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  suppose  tne  artist's  fkme  to  have  been  so  emi>  have  thus  been  cultivated. to  a  certain  degree  in 
nent  that  the  people  of  FregellaB  had  first  invi-  Italy^  even  before  the  beginning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  his  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  But  the  vases  and  other 
Eoman  king  afterwards  brought  him  from  IVe-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 

gells  to  Borne  ?    In  this  manner,  Polycrates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  for  instance,  and  of  Vulci, 

amos  sent  for  Democedes,  the  physician,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actually 

Athens ;  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 

from  jXginA,  where  he  had  first  settled  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  art  was  fiuniliar.  See 

leavin^nia  own  country,  Croton.    Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen's  **  Discours,"  in  the  6th  volume  ot 

III.  181.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Borne, 

Bat  the  question  stOl  returns,  What  is  meant  p.  40,  &c. 

hf  Btnuoui  art  t    Are  we  to  understand  this  ^  iMonysius,  IV.  01. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  heen  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Serrius  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  lor  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration..i>f  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were^ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  ear^  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  whicn  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  STOBY  OF  TEffi  BANISHING  OF  KING  TABQinNITTS  AND  HIB  HOUSE,  AND  OF 
THEIB  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BBOUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


'^  Vis  et  TarquinioB  reges,  animamqne  saperbam 
UltoriB  Bruti,  fi»oesque  vldere  reoeptoe T* 

ViBoiL,  Mn,  VI. 

Whujb  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altar^  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  «»« hiaj  Twqviiiiat, 
snake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  ^u'*hk  iL^T^ 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  L!da«snitl!rtog|i. 
whom  he  had  with  him,  hut  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del*  7^1- 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns  went  to  Delphi,  and  thej  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself ;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  kind's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  '*  O  Lord  Apollo,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  ^'  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  bo  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth ;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea;'  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  Hew.^tbi  factor  a?. 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  d?;itli**SSir'S 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  ?rbow^Lt!?m^  S± 
selves :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns^  were  supping  with  their  brother  *•"*«**  **"  wonUMi. 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  them  when  jast  taken  out  of  it,  i.  0.  with  the 

Ecoe,  nefas  viBU,  mediis  altariboB  flngois  honey  clin^nug  all  about  them.  Compare  Phia- 

Exit,  et  eztinctis  ignibas  ezta  rapit.  tua,  Merc.  I.  2,  28,  "  Resinam  ex  melle  devon^ 

^  livTt  L  d6,  maxime  inclitmn  in  terria  oracn-  to,"  where,  the  sense  of  the  preposition  can  hard- 

Inm.    The  stoiy  of  the  last  of  the  Boman  kin|;s  I7  be  distin^^mshed  from  that  of  "  cum."  Groesl 

sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  is  in  it-  and  grossim  are  imjperfeot  and  unripe  Hgs ;  ei- 

self  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  tne  A^yl-  ther  those  of  the  wud  fig  which  never  come  to 

leans  of  AgjUa  or  Csere  doing  the  same  thmg  perfection,  or  the  yonn^  fruit  of  the  cultivated 

at  an  earlier  period.   Herodotus,  1. 167.    These  fig  gathered  before  its  time. 

were  Tyrrhenians,  or  Pelasgians ;  and  there  was  *  rer  ambages  eflSgiem  ingenii  sui.    livy,  L 

a  sufficient  mixture  of  the  same  race  in  the  Ro-  66. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  connection  *  livv,  I.  67.    This  is  one  of  the  inoopmi- 

witli  the  reugion  of  Greece.  ties  of  tne  story.    Ardea,  in  the  first  year  of  the 

*  A.  FoetumiuB  Albinus,  cotemnorary  with  oommonwealtii,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  de- 

Ckfco  the  censor,  quoted  by  Macrobius,  Satur-  pendent  allies  of  Rome.     See  the  fiunous  trea^ 

nalia,  n.  16.    Grossulos  ex  meUe  edebat.    "  £x  with  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  III.  28. 

melle,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-  '  Livy*  !•  67. 
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Sextos,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  CoUatia  was  supping  with  theni.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  ladj. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  norses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Seztus,  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "  Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  lady."  And  she  entertained  her 
■husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea. 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  seized  upon  Seztus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
o^th*  wieked^dMd  of  he  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  received  him  faospitablyy 
kumLuSS^  "^  for  he  was  her  husband's  kinsman.  At  midnight  he  arose  and  went 
to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Seztus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia^  sent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
■(»ir;«iet«u..baTiDKtou  would  comc  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
fiytSThTfcSi^iut  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  her  hi»- 
^*^^  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  ?"  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Seztus,  and  she  said,  **  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it"  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  **  1  am 
not  guilty  ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 

Bow  iMT  &th«r  and  w  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  wouud,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 
k«^  nd^euis  BfJ  I  swcar,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius,  and  all 
drhF^OTt^  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 

Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  Imife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said^ 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarquinius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.^^ 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Seztus.  And  the  people  in  their  curice  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  and  all  his  family.  Then  the  youngei'  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lucretius.     But  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  her  house,  and  all, 

*  Livy,  I.  58.  with  Gravis ;  this  would  show  a  eonnezion  be- 
'  Livy,  I.  58.  tween  the  word  and  the  Greek  fiaffii.     It  is 

*  Livy,  I.  59.  very  poBsible  that  its  early  signification,  as  a 
"  The  tribune  of  the  Celeres  wa«  to  the  king  cognomen,  may  have  differed  very  little  from 

what  the  master  of  the  horse  was  afterwards  to  ^at  of  Severus.    When  the  signification  of 

the  dictator.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  "dulness"    came  to  be  more  confirmed,  the 

out  the  extravagance  of  the  story,  in  represent-  story  of  Bratos*  pretended  idiotcy  wooM  be 

in^  Bratus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvested  invented  to  ezplom  the  fiMst  of  so  wise  a  man 

with  such  an  important  office.     Festus  says  being  called  by  such  a  name* 
that  Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  women,  ouned  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile^*  kinff  Tarquinius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumolt.  But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  tha^  he  might  ortk«drivimrMtorkiac 
not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfully  J^^j^^^tSTww 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  ■««***»  J*  >»i»"«^ 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  but  the  ffates  were  shut,  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,"  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
said,  *'  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,*'  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  king."  Then  the.  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Murs,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people'^  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tanjuinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem* 
ed  as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king  over  them.  So  they  prayed  how  ldcju*  Tbrquinim, 
him  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  5iJri^«?li^i;]Si 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  ■>~'**^- 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarqumii  should  be  banbhed, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and  chose  Publius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarqwnius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored, 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  •n»i*wt*fthi.g«odkhif 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  8«"*""«*«^- 
and  his  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  kings  instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius'*  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him ;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,  decreed  that  the  goods 
should  be  given  back.  But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  RomuT*  pi«.it»d  i*.^SSl 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of  ^*^  ^^  TvqfMM. 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  \ans  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledging  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.     Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young        ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
men  were  brought  before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to  jud^at  n^S  bu  own 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others,  "^ 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  lavy,  I.  SO.  "  Consoles  inde  oomitiis  oentnmtas— ex  oom- 

"  Livy,  L  60.    Dionysiiis  makes  Sextos  live  mentariis  Ser.  Tollii  creati  sunt.    lAyj,  I*  90, 

tin  the  iMttle  by  the  lake  Begillos,  and  describes  **  Livy,  II.  S. 

hhn  aa  kiUed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,  '^  Dionysios,  V.  S. 

I  have  generaDy  followed  livy,  as  the  writer  *  I^^T)  !!•  9)  ^« 

of  th<e  Mat  taste,  and  likehr  to  give  the  oldest  '^  Liv7»  H.  5. 

sod  moat  poetioal  version  ox  them. 
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scoui^ed,  the  Iietors  Btruck  off  thdr  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  e^es  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieTin^ 
inwardly'^  over  his  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his'  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When''  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
Hoir  tb*  jMfA*  of  veu  peoplc  of  Vcii  aud  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  EtruscaoB, 
!!^S?3^L^w  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  they 
i-ei«Bnu«w«.kio.  assemblcd  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  Uctors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  las  spear,  and,  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  ^d  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Veientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more*^  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,"  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  b^an 
Howpabiio.v.i<iriniwM  to  bulld  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Velia, 
aTSt?ii^ewf  hS;:  wWch  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  This  made  the  people  say, 
**^  ''  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the 
lictors  who  walked  before  him  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistfusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,''  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  shomd  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  "  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together**  in  their  centuries,  and  they  choae 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius.'' 

Now  Publius  9nd  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

^  Eminente  animopatrio  inter  publicne  pcens  Palatine,  up  which  the  Via  Sacra  passea.    The 

ministerium.    Livr,  U.  5.  axdh  of  Titus  is  on  tiie  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  II.  6.  »  Livy,  II.  8. 

*>  Uno  plus  Etrusoorom  cecidisse  in  ade ;  ^  Livy,  II.  8. 

vinoere  bello  Bomanum.    Livy,  II.  7.  "  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  H.  Hora- 

*>  LlvT,  II.  7.  tins  the  colleague  of  Brutus :  another  proof  of 

*  It  IS  the  rising  ground  ju3t  under  the  the  Irreoondlableness  of  the  oommon  stoiy 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  whioh  Idng  Taiqaimus  had  huflt ;  and  ^  ^ 

the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  to«pi*J!r%f^tai% 

Publius.*    So  wh^  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication, 

and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 

words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him   that  his  son  was 

dead.     But  he  said,  **  Then  let  them  canr  mm  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 

neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 

spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  ffods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 

to  thdr  honor.     So  Marcus  honored  the  ffods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 

temple  on  the  hill  of  the  CajHtol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 

the  temple. 

But  when  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarqumians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  Clusium,"  a  city  in  n  lur  .  .in  n 
the  furthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Giminian  forest,  and  be-  ZULT^^  ^iSTSMk 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,*"  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  "^  Tu^um. 
senna  raised  a  sreat  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janicmum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  otam  worthy  4Md«rH». 
Codes,  stood  fast  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans  ;**  »t^<^«>i^ 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Hermimus ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busv  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  '*  0  father''  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river ;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.'^  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  oomitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucius**  thwoimM^^hmma^ 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  ^^^Uf  kMtSSSnSi 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  •"  ""^i"  *»»•«"• 
river  and  made  his  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  going  about  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

**  IAyj,  n.  8.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  these 

**  JAvy,  II.  9.  events ;  and  node  can  doubt  that  the  poetical 

>*  ^*  Lars,"  like  "  laoamo."  is  not  an  indi-  stoTy,  which  alone  I  am  wishing  to  preserve, 

vidua!  name,  bat  expresses  the  flmk  of  the  per-  was  that  given  by  Livy. 

soUj  like  iraf.    Micalioonnectsit  withtheTeu-  "  "Adolescens  nobilis/*  Livy,  II.  12.    Nie- 

tonio  word  ^^Lord."  bohr  doubts  whether  the  old  stoiy  called  him 

*  livY,  n.  10.  by  any  other  name  than  Cains.*    Mucius,  he 

*  ^^itberine  pater,  te  sancte  preoor,  haeo  thinks, was  a htter  addition:  because  the Muoii 
i  et  huno  militem  propitio  flumine  acci-  had  the  same  cognomen  01  Scevola:  and  he 
*'  livy,  n.  10.  considers  it  inconsistent,  because  the  Muoii 
Polybias  says  that  he  was  killed,  VI.  66.  were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  threatened**  him  with  sharp  torments,  unless  he  would  answer 
all  their  questions.  But  he  said,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
yelled  at  hb  courage,  and  said,  *'  Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free.''  But  Caius  answered,  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you* 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well.''  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But  kmg  Porsenna  was  neatly  moved,**  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace. 
Of  dM  Dud*  iw.  ^  ''^li'ch  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  the 
twMnkfTponniittaai  Tibcr,  whioh  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Yeientians; 
jmjtiipiiito/tteBiaUMi  and  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.     Besides  this,  the 

Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  l^ber,  that  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Cloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens,  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Clcelia  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free.  Then  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Caius,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Cloelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  Jed  away  his  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna*'  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  army  was 

•loir  Ttfqafaiiiia  wogiit  bcateu,  aud  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  Inndly, 
Cor  aid  from  tuLMim.    j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  i\^q^  ^\^q  yf^^  woundcd,  sud  seut  them  back 

safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  gave  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  him,  and  also  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Yeientians.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Clusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Ladns ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  kin^  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 
So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  joined  together  and  made  Octavius 
Mamilius  their  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
Rom^^utiuoiiMv-  Now  Publius  Yalerius  was  dead,  and  the  Romans  so  loved  and 
eoDotorTar^ainiw.  houored  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,**  near  the  hill 
Yelia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans'^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  Titus  ^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculudk ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Here  I  have  followed  DionvBins  rather  than  **  livy,  11.  18. 

Livy,  because  in  Livy'a  story  Hucius  tells  Por-  "  Livy,  II.  14, 16. 

senna  in  reward  of  his  generosity  no  more  than  "  Plutarch  in  Publioola,  28.    livy,  II.  16. 

he  had  told  him  at  first  as  a  more  vaunt  to  ^  Livy,  II.  18. 
frighten  him.  • 
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was  with  the  amy  of  the  Latins,  aod  his  soa  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
qninii :  for  this  was  their  last  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determioe  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  ruled  over  hy  king  Tarquinius,  or  whether  they  should  bo  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,"*  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  how  tw  iu»m  wwm 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  both  sides  might  b^kSILir^li!^ 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  *"  '°^' 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latms  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus.**    There 
might  you  see  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  ortk«itMii«iii«iirtte 
yet  mounted  on  his  horse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  **^  ^ifi^^ 
bravely  as  though  he  were  stiU  younff.    There  was  his  son  Tarouinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  the  Ilomans  had  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
country  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  again  the  royal  house,  to  ffive  a  king  to 
the  Romans.     There  was  Octavius  Mamilius,  of  Tusculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  wars,  and  Tusculum 
should  be  the  gpneatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.    And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  ^butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.    There 
also  was  Titus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.     There  was 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Regillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  begun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men* 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.     So  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  iEbutius  spurred  his  horse  against  Octavius  Mamilius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.     And  Titus 
and  Octavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Octavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.     So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon ;  but  Octavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been^driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publius,  levelled  his  lance  and  rode  fiercely 
against  Titus  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  h«w  two  !«»»••  •■ 
Tarquinii.  But  Titus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  ^t^^a^HZS^'t;!^ 
his  bond ;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^  ^«""' 
into  the  midst  of  the  ene/ny,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  aidd  the  Tarquinii 
charged  yet  more  vehemently,  till  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

*  Dionysiiis,  VI.  1.  ftmilia  decns  ejeoti  reges  enuat,  eJoBdAm  infter- 

*  Ilvy,  n.  19.  jEbcti  forent.    Uvy,  II.  20. 

*  DomeiticA  etiam  gloriA  aooenatui,  ut  oi^ob 
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his  own  chosen  band ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whoae 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^ the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,*  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  theLatms,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hermm- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  hb  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin, 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans ;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  the  Tar- 
quioii  were  beaten  down  and  slnin,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted^ 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome^  that  the  armies  had  joined  battle,  and  as  the  day 
wore  away  all  men  longed  for  tidings.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
•rnicaRd^  SS^  and  suddenly  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
that'tC^tiuk  i^  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
**'  horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 

horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
tiM  twinit«i)«,CMt4ir  quished  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
mies' camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  **  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
Bow  TuquiniiM.  after  «^^  ^H  the  SOUS  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Octaviua 
Sirs  co^il^  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
'^'  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.    So  he  went  to  CumsB,*  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

*^  Livy,  II.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Labicum,  to  the  ordinary 

*■  DioDyBiiis,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Rome,    (a- 

^  Cicero,  de  NatarA  Deonun,  III.  5.  cero  speaks  of  tne  mark  being  visible  "  in  sili- 

**  The  lake  of  Begillus  is  now  a  small  and  cc  j"  and  silex  is  the  name  given  bv  the  Roman 

weedy  pool  sarronnded  by  crater-like  banks,  writers  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  tne  neighbor- 

and  witn  maoh  lava  or  basalt  about  it^  situated  hood  of  Rome. 

at  some  height  above  the  plain  on  the  right  hand  ^  Bionysius,  YI.  IS. 

of  the  road  as  you  desoend  from  the  high  ground  *  I^^»  U.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tnllia,  and  of  Sextos 
their  son,  were  Tinted  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  Till. 


ROME  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORSHIP— THE  TRIB- 
UNES OF  THE  COBiMONS. 


•ini  hifu^m. — ^Hkbodot^  III.  81. 


Mek  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  kinir  Fenrus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  _  .  ^,  ^ 
were  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  niuiMaferaDduMw. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Qldest  colleges  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  sdfter  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  Romulus  and 
Numa  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun* 
terparts  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living^ ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  mvention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  nave  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  pamter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
his  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  after  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  BallioFs  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  •ooMiSiiirbr'tR'ts. 
bat  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  '  ""  °  "qmnHM. 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes' 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met  in  their  Com* 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gcuned  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the  burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  theur  tribes,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen^ 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  mto  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  stUl  for  a  long  period  require  to  he  carefully  dis- 
tmguished  from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 

.         ion  enjoyed  by  their  king ;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 

SS^  wXlS^tlt-  ^®  ^*^®  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracina. 

infc^Tbe'Urriiir^  eo  Withiu  twclvc  ycars,  we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 

TS)«u^oiiqu«id  bj  these  were  all  become  independent.     This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 

only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute* 
king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines'  in  this  very  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  had  become  null  and  void.  But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  con- 
queror ;*  his  sovereignty  was  fully  acknowledged,*  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron^ 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked  Latium,  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  the 
united  force  of  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumse,  succeeded  in  de- 

*  AUat  ttpi  rwv  avuPoXatiav.    Bionysius,  V.  2.     '*  Dcditio*^  meant  may  be  seen  by  the  fonn  pre- 

*  I)ionyRiu8,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  Thifl  IS  comcHscd  in  the  poetical  story :  only  *  The  senate,  snys  Dionysins,  V.  84,  voted  him 

it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivozr  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 

the  Kmnaus,  gave  the  conquered  land  bock  triumphal  robe.    These  very  same  honoTB  hod 

again  to  them  after  the  war.    But  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  the 

well  obsen'cd  that  the  Koman  local  tribes,  which  Koman  king  Tarquinius  Prisons  by  the  Etma- 

were  thirty  in  number  in  the  days  of  Scr.  Tul-  cans,  aa  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 

lius,  appear  reduced  to  twentv  m  the  earliest  III.  62. 

mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin-  '  Pliny,  XXXIV.  14.    In  fosdere  qnod  expvl- 

ius ;  and  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  Vei-  sis  re^ibus  populo  Bomano  dedit  Porsenna,  no- 

entiauwar  01271,  that  the  Boman  territory  could  minatim  comprehensnm  invenimus,  ne  ferro 

not  then  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  agriculture  uterentur.  Compare  1  Samiiel 

JaniciUum.  xlii.  19, 20.    These  passages  from  Tacitna  and 

*  Tacitus^  Histor.  III.  72.  Sedem  Jovis  op-  Pllnv  were  first  noticed  by  Beanfort  in  his  Essay 
tuni  mazimi,— quam  non  Porsenna  deditA  nr  m,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Boman  History, 
neque  Galli  oaptl,  temerare  potoiaaent.    What  ^  Pion^'sius,  V.  86,  et  YU.  2-11. 
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stroying  their  annj,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of4heir  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  kbg,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  R«utkHM  or  %tm» 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  '*'*'  "*  ■"'■^ 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Yarro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,'  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cores,"  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Caenina,  AntemnsB,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
hills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  theXatm,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latinized,  and  sorn^  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,*°  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
long  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus,^' 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  hb  coun- 
trymen, and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtamed  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidenee  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  reisul 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,^*  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  time  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it»  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years"  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  HerodoCns  Teckons  the  <lftv'B  jonmej  in  one       ^  As  appeen  from  the  story  in  JAvy,  1. 45. 
pifloe  at  two  hundred  stadia,  TV,  801,  and  in  an-       "  Li^>  il«  16.    DionysiuSi  V.  40. 

otiier  place  atone  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  V.  58.        "  Dvy,  II.  19,  "  ad  lacnm  Begillnm  in  i^ro 

*  Bunaen.  **  Antichi  Stabitimenti  Itahd,"  in    Tusculano." 

the  **  Annaii  ddl*  Institute  di  Corrispondenza       "  The  number  of  tribes  oontinued  to  be 
Arabedogioai'' VoL  YL  p.  IBS.  twenty-one  tlU  three  yean  after  the  bivanon  of 
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The  chronoloffy  of  this  period  is  confessed  hj  Liyj*^  to  be  one  mass  of  confu- 
sion ;  it  was  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  hike 
toiM  'f/Tb!"  tnS^  Regillos  was  fought,  nor  when  the  first  dictator  was  created  ;  and 

f  thu  p«n  .  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  thej 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  b  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  haye  been 
<me  hundred  and  thirty  thousand/'  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seyen  hundred^'  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand/^  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
hut  is  disposed  to  admit  the.  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  oae 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;'*  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applpng  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  mclude  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  \citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  ns  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lai-tius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
Ttognm  or  dbtnw  Wealth  is  the  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
uMDfttthtconaioiu.  j^^j^  ^  |.jj^^  cxtrcmc  poiut  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 

of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Idng,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  GkmlB,  when  four  new  onea  were  added,  mm  modo  aed  etiam  aactorum  digerere  poe- 

Livy,  VI.  6.  sis. 

^  II.  21.  Tanti  erroros  implicant  temponun,  ^  DionysiuB,  Y.  20. 
alitor  apud  alios  ordinatia  magiatratibuaf  ut  neo  '*  Dionysiua,  V.  76. 
qui  eonaolea  aecundum  quoscum,  neo  quid  quo-  ^  Bionyaiua,  V.  96. 
que  anno  actum  ut,  in  tanti  vetuatate  non  re-       "  Dionyaiua,  V.  6. 
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not  to  Uie  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  bnrghere,  bat  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  penonal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
preTailed'*  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  Ciises  to      ^ 
actual  min ;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  t£,7Cu'^    *"**'*^ 


poverty,  they  ujTw  u-y 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the 
distress  continumg,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treate$l  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task* 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  EIz-* 
planations  and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  stato  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  stop 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  stato  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  . 

-^  * -  -*^  •'  Th«  eauwt  which  M 


rupted  stato  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agricidtnre  alone.  The  ^  tbi«  hm  or  atu. 
Roman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  ■»!  «r°UM'u2rhtal 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  '"""^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
conunons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burghers 
soffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  frokn  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forUdden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  ThthirhnuorintMb 
again  the  comm<M]s  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  ^ 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  hunself  Tb«M*«rit7eftb«kv 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  •f«J«»>tor»ude«diuir. 
the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  alL  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  lus  penon  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
outhope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  yeare,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
bis  eveditor,  not  only  was  the  ri^ht  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 

*  Bee  the  stoiy  of  the  old  oentmiony  inlivy,  IL  SS. 
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hdrs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  distress  be  degraded  for- 
ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  i^t  pay,  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,*^  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "  nexus."  Whea 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  imless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  hy 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  seU 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  <ftiring  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etnuia,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,'*  he  incurred  no  penalty.  * 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generaUy 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  msolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Bo- 
mans  had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.     It  explains  also  the  long 

"  For  this  explanalion  of  the  term  **  NexoB,"  lock  had  in  his  bond  omitted  to  insert.    "  8i 

see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  601,  et  Beqq.  Ed.  2.  pins  minusve  secienint,  Be  ihtude  esto"  ('*  oe'' 

»  See  the  Extracts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  is  the  old  form  for  "  sine").    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  1.  %  45,  et  seaq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

modem  writers  have  imagined  that  the  words  nate,  was  likely  to  be  atrodous  in  its  severity. 

*<  partes  secanto*'  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  **  peine  forte  et  dura** 

division  of  the  debtor^s  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  piisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refused  to  plead  r  a  penalty  not  replied  tifl 

lollowinff  provision  alone  refhtes  such  auction;  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  ouite  as 

a  provision  giving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  XII.  taUeSi  aad 

oiuity  in  the  iniliotbn  of  his  cruelty,  which  Bhy-  not  less  uigast 
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patience  of  the  commons  under  their  distrefls,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's  power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate, 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis- 
honest 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada* 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tuliius.    The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  ^SSH&iSJ^ 
arms  *.  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again 
jprovide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  fre(juent  training  and  practice  in  warlttie  exercises,  which  were 
essentia!  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?    It  may  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.    It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tuliius,  had 
consisted  exeluavely  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  wouhl 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  hare 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curie  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.    The  comitia  of  the 
bibes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?    Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
the  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  euri»  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  yaars,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
€nd  them  in  great  nmasure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  origiud  constitution  almost  vamshed. 

Bat  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerful.  We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers'  clients  i.awiie«tx«f«iMdb« 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  !iSi,''*3B!i7  SlT^ 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  «»"ii«»f  ««»»«»^ 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  iliay  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  bo  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  clieAts,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  follow  any  retad 
trade  or  manufacture ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 

ouffh  held 


read  of  patrons  gpranting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
sioQ  than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  bo  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

*  Xivy,  IL  M.     Irataplelw  interesse  oonsnlaribiu  oomitiiB  nolnit.     Per  patres,  dienteoqne 
pttrnni  oodbiiImi  cnatiu 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distresB  of  the  ccmimoiis,  we  meet  with  ao  extnu>rdi- 
naiy  statement  in  one  of  the  speeches'*  in  Dionysius,  that  more  than 
•r'eSZlraii  from  iha  fouT  hundred  persons  had  heen  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infan- 
"*"  '      try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.    This,  strange 

as  it  seems  at  first,  is  prohahle,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress,  whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticaMe,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
&ntry,  their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,**  although  generally  they  fought  on  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  or^nised  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
TiM  BMot  to-  ^^^^^^  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
tomcf^iSr  MoiMi**  For,  mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 

and  although  the  burghers  through  their  cliente  exercised  no  small 
control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  wUh  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curis  to  ratify  <v  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected, ''  the  Imperium  ;*'  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
wluch,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curiss,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  ana  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 
A.U  c  t«  A  c.«9  ®^'  ^^®  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 
iittUtaitonoifUMdieuU  with  powcrs  Still  moro  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

ereinity  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 
kings  of  Rome  had  been  subjected.    The  Master  of  the  people,**  that  is,  of  the 


»  That  of  M.  Valerius  on  iwiming  his  die-  foot,  are  given  by  DionysiuB,  VI.  88,  and  VIH. 

tatorehip  in  the  year  260.     See  DionysiuB,  "'  —       , .     - .       ^  —  ~^ 

48-45. 

••  Instanoes  of  battles  won  by  the ^, 

when  they  had  left  their  hones  and  fought  on  Icx.*^ 


his  die-    foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  88,  and  Vm. 
Bins,  VI.    67,  and  by  Livy,  II.  65.  III.  62.  IV.  88. 

*  "  Magister  popuU."    See  Varro,  da  Ling. 
cavalry,    Lat.  V.  82.  £d.  Milller,  et  Festua  in  *<optaiui 
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bm^lieiB,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  <hi1  j ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  haye  com- 
mitted dniinff  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  his  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  rieht  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  hut  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  coftimons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition"  which  livy 
sighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  *'  the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  hkely^that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligibie  that  the  majority  of  the  buighers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  con- 
spirators, of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burffhers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  app>ointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice.'^  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curiee.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,*"  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  prsetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  prsetors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  prsetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  tim  muwc  or  tht 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  kiiifiiuoriMmBMi. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  Tlie  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  thekniffhts 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Varro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme*"  over  tlie  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  BMMiiaD  or  um  mu. 
pricious  cruelty  of  the  burghers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  Sm^ud  ftS?*^^ 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  »~»<rf«»»  »»*»«»*• 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were^ 
left  in  Rome  gathered  together*^  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  ofif  to  a  hill'*  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
isy  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

**  Ex  fiu!tuHie  Tu^quinia  eBsent  (oonsules),  id  *  *'  Magister  eqnitam,  quod  Bamma  potestas 

qnoqne  enlm   traditur,  parum  creditom   ait.  huiaBinequitesetacoensos.'*    Varro,  de  L.  L., 

livy,  n.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  Miiller. 

*^See  on  this  point  Nlebahr,  VoL  L  p.  691,  "  "Piao  auotor  est  in  Aventinuin  seoesaio- 

et  seqq.  nam  ikctam.*'    livy,  II.  88.    So  also  Oioero,  de 

*•  *^  Consolares  leg^re."    livy,  II.  18.    This,  BepabUci,  U.  88,  and  SaUost,  Fragm.  Histor. 

in  the  langoage  of  the  tiiiie,voiild  have  been  I.  S. 

**  pnetorios  leg«re."  *^  "  Trans  Anienem  anmem  est."  livy,  U.  8S. 
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burghen,  bat  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigiied  to  one  of  the  newlj 
cre^ed  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crostuminian."  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  ori^al  possessors,  the 
buighers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required" 
a  general  cancellmg  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons,  in  defoult  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two*^  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  Uiose  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  busmess 
it  shotdd  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  m  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towaras 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  ;**  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  oi 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hill"*  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  iVom 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.    So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

*  Henoe  Varro  coUb  it  "  seceftBio  Crustume-  and  forwards ;  and  it  may  have  been  raiaed  to 

rina,^*  de  L.  L.,  V.  81.  Ed.  Miiller.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  CasBina  was  con- 

**  Dionysios,  VI.  88-89.  snl,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  num- 

"*  "  Two^^  is  the  number  given  by  Piso  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

n.  58),  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comcho,  28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  puty.    With  regard 

Ed.  I*f obb.,  et  de  KepnblicA,  11.  84.    *'  Two/*  to  the  curiae,  I  agree  widi  J^ieonhr,  that  Uieir 

according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  were  origin-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribuBes  must 

ally  created^  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  ratner  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

^e  number  immediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  eleo- 

thero  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-throe  tion.   This  the  euriie  wouid  claim  at  eveir  eleo- 

years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  tne  ob- 

Fourtcen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  daim, 

aooording  to  livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advanta^,  by  transferring  tho 

ten.  (Livy,  III.  80.  Dionys.  X.  80.)   ButCice-  appointment  to  the  oomitia  of  the  tribes, 

ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tnbune  Cornelius,  says  *  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

the  first  institution  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decury  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

the  comitia  curiata.    So  great  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty- 

in  the  tradiUons  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  againat  this  suppoaition. 

•ver,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards  "  Dionysiua,  VI.  90. 
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Thus  the  diasolution  of  the  Boman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
giained  protection ;  their  tights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recogmzed ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
tbey  became  gradoallj  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  ccmdition,  to  become 
eitizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equallj  with  the  old 
butchers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SFUUnjB  GA88in&— THE  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HERNICAN8— THE 

AOSASIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  0.  S«l-8e9. 


"The  noble  ft^tns 
Hath  told  yoUj  Cbbet  was  ambitioae. 
If  it  were  so,  it  wm  a  ffrievoos  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answered  it/* 


Ol  r^90Tdrtu  ro9  i^/tov,  Irt  voXc^ico}  y/voivro,  rvpa^vlit  htrt^tvTo'  wdmt  ii  roVro  Upiav  hti  rt$ 
ii/iov  rtrrto^hnt,  ^  6i  vlvrts  ^v  ^  Mx^tM  ^  wp^  roif  «Xovff(ov(. — Abutot.  Politic.  V.  5. 


Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  jet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attemptea  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  m  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  x,„^  wim  tw  L«t. 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  '^ 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinii  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  efifect  their  restoration. 
But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pillar'  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius^ 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  union 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  JEqxuBns  and  the  Volscians. 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

>  Gtoero  pro  Balbo,  S8.    livy,  IL  88. 
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k.v  cm  Twnir  '^'S^  ^"^  Rome,  were  dien:*  Aides,  Aiiek,  BoffiDs,  Bnbeii- 
»y_*«y  ^  utoiBfc  tnm,  Conucalniii,  Carrentam,  Cireeii,  Coridi,  Corfaio,  Con,  For- 

tima  or  Foretii,  Gabii,  Laarentam,  LannTiiim,  LKvimam,  LaTici, 
NomeDtum,  Korba,  Pnenesie,  Pedmn,  Querqaeialiuii,  Satncvin,  Scaplia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibnr,  Tascalttm,  Toleria,  Tiicriiiaiii,  Velhrae.  The  sitoaiioii  of  several 
of  these  pbces  b  imkiiown;  still  the  Ikt  clearly  shows  to  how  short  s  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome:  Between 
this  Latin  eonfederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  conclnded  a  perpetual  league  :* 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  lon^  as  the  heaven  shaH  keep  its  plaoe 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  be  shared  equally  l^tween  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place/'  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  year*  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,* 
A.  u.  a  9M.  LMgM  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hemicans.  The 
witk  tk«  Heniew.  Hemicans  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Praeneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia, 
Yerulse,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentinum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They» 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  oJQT  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  agfunst 
the  .£quians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^quians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Prseneste. 

*  DioDTBins,  V.  61.  I  have  foDowed  the  read-  and  only  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  syste- 
ingM  of  tne  Vatican  MS.  given  in  the  variona  matio  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annala  in  their 
readings  in  Beiske^s  Edition,  with  Nicbahr^s  aooonnts  of  the  relations  of  Some  with  foreign- 
corrections^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  £d.  ers.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cindns,  ^*  quo 

*  Dionysius,  VI.  95.  anno.*'  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  oom- 

*  Gincias  do  Consnlnm  Potestate,  qnoted  by  mana  was  held  by  a  Boman  ever^  other  year; 
FestoB  in  **  Pnetor  ad  Portam."  Tne  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hemicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  "  Cincios  ait,  Albanoe  the  alliance,  the  Romans  had  the  command  only 
rerum  potitos  usque  ad  Tullum  regem :  Alb4  once  in  three  vears.  But  as  the  Latin  states 
deinde  dimtA  usque  ad  P.  Deciura  Murem  cos.  were  considerea  as  forming  one  people,  and  the 
popolos  Latinos  ad  caput  Ferentins,  quod  est  Bomans  another,  it  is  most  likely  tnat  so  long 
sub  Monte  Albano.  consulere  solitos,  et  imperi-  as  the  alliance  suosisted  between  these  two  par- 
um  coramuni  consilio  administrare.  Itaqne  quo  tics  only,  the  command  shifted  from  the  one  to 
anno  Bomanos  imperatores  ad  exerdtum  mit-  the  other  jrear  by  year. 

tcro  oporteret  jussu  nominis  Latini,  complnres  *  Dionysins,  VlII.  69.    T^s  «pdf  "Efvivac  i^^ 

:  • '^tros  in  Capitolio  a  sole  oriente  auspiciis  ope-  vtytctif  i^oXoyac'  atrat  h*  fv«y   iyrcypa^c    rOr 

mm  dare  sobtos.    TJbi  aves  addixissent,  mill-  viidf  Kartvovt  yuofi/vwy.  Amongst  other  dauscs, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  communiLado  missus  esset,  tneroforOj  of  tne  treaty  was  one  whidi  secured  to 

ilium  quern  aves  addlzerant  pretorem  salutare  the  Uermcans  their  equal  share  of  all  lands  oon- 

Bolitum,  qui  earn  provinciam  obtinerct  pnetoris  quered  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cindus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  various  points  livy  copied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner : 

of  Boman  law  and  antio  uities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hemicans  as  being  deprived 

His  statement,  which  Dears  on  the  fiice  of  it  a  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  land, 

oharacter  of  authentidty,  is  quite  in  agreement  **Cum  Hemids  fcedus  ictum,  agri  partes  duii 

with  what  Dionysius  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,  ademts."    Llvy,  II.  41 . 
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On  the  oilier  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  wilUng  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabkd  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Volscians,  so  socmi  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  jmpartnmn^^-iwrr^ 
Roman  power  by  the  ezpuluon  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  *'*'*^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  bet 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  ol 
the  great  Volscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  miffht  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con* 
federacy,  alter  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  8^CB■lHpra|NlM•aa 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  ■«***^  ''*• 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  Aumber  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  clumed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order.  ' 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  tu  tn*  dmneur  •# 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  i'^!y:g%'y,3y 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  ^*^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally  on  the  subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  our 
researches  mto  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  or  ih*  pabua  «  d«. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  ^SST  iHLiiJ^iSi 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  "^  **"  o«w,i.itai. 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  cotdd  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  tne  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier*    With  r^;ard  to  the  state. 
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tbe  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  wiU  ;  but  with  respect  to  other  dtusens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
Fgrtiws  «r  It  wen  admissiou  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
pwtodtowwdtiMiii.  fi-eebold  land,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen*s  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  oidy  be  found  by  a  cuvision  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land  ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,^  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor ;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possessicm, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,-  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
TiM  eeeqiim  of  the  individual  aud  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
S!^to^lM'it£  it  did  in  the  somewhat. similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
piMMn^tiMatoto.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utteriy  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,*  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kings  of  Bome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
tiiat  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  c^ 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  pubUc  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

*  Acemvoc— roX/ras  rg  hreypdxj/avro  woXKthf.ieal  p<>S8lderet,*^  was  anderstood  by  every  Boman 
h  iHfiot  r^v  yi)y  i9tv6u  AvaSdcaoBat.  Thucyd.  Y.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "publici*^  to 
So,  affoin,^  when  the  Cyronaaans  in  Africa  "agri/'  becaose  the  word  "posaidere"  could 
wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  legal  sense  apply  to  private  property, 
they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  there  is  no  ooubt  that  in  common  Ian- 
h<4aing  out  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  ox  guage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification, 
land.    Herodotus,  I  v.  159.  *  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  con- 

^  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populns :  initot  aud 
evexT  member  of  the  court  of  Helisea  at  Athens,  Hhf  were  still  carefully  distinguished,  and  the 
that  ne  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  daimea  t^e  ex- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthen.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  elusive  aammistration  of  what  maybe  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquaintea  with  the  affairs  of  the  ooU^^ 
Athenian  citizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of'^the  of  the  English  universities  will  recoUect  the 
commonwealth,^  which  being  benefldally  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  tliere  with  renrd  to 
joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not,  with-  fines.  Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  uie  ad- 
out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  furnish  free-  ffdnietraUan  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold^  properties,  vXiipei,  for  any  citizens  newly  clusivelyto  the  ruling  part  of  uie  society:  the 
admitted  to  the  fhinchise.  fellows  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  as 

*  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  buivhers  at  Bome  einoyed  the  exclusive 
"  occupier,"  rather  than  "  possession"  and  right  of^occupying  the  pubfio  land.  But  the 
'*  poaaessor."  to  express  the  Latin  terms  "  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 
sessio"  ana  '*  possessor,"  because  the  English  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  and  schol- 
word  *^  possession"  is  often  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.  And 
is  a  man^B  own  proper^,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  yrhich  shouM  prohibit  the  practice  of 
nwrinl  part  of  the  definition  of  **  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  ool- 
that  it  could  relate  only  to  what  was  not  a  man^s  lege  propertv,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 
own  propertv.  Hence  the  clause  in  the  lidn-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
San  law,  **  Ne  quia  plus  quingenta  Jugera  agri  sdiolan  their  due  snare  in  all  the  benefits  axia- 
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en]07ed  ezchnirely  the  right  of  oeeupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public 
]aod,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  lonff  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty*four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  a»  MwiM  b* 


period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  S^J'bULI  !£ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  *^' 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law'*  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  gp^^  om^u  mo 
the  remainder,  he  intended  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  ^SS^  "^iSiJ? 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  **•  »"•'•*»•'* 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  he  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Yirginius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
the  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented. as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Dmsus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it."    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

inff  oat  of  the  college  propert;^,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  waa  paased,  and  ita  execution 
Imol  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  de- 
nan  law  at  Borne.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

"  I  have  here  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.    And  he  supposes  that  the  words 

Sd  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  ori^pnal  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  ran  rd  Sdyita  tlf  Hv  iiiftov  ti9tvix- 

GBsains,  what  is  represented  m  Dionysius  as  0cy,  t6v  rt  Kdevtov  hravct  r^s  In^ay^ylat  teal  rj^ 

tiie  proposal  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus.  to  ivafi^tn^iiivnv  U  rfiv  nt^^nty  crdatv  oIk  <favc  wf 

whicn  the  senate  assented.    Dionysius,  VIII.  pair/pw  wfoeXBiiv^  VIII.  76,  are  taken  from  some 

75.  76.  Boman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  "ad  populum 

"  Livy,  n.  41.    This  was  the  great  quarrel  latum"  meant  the  old  populus,  the  assembly  of 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burghers  in  their  curisB.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  tis  t6v  Siinw  dwtvixBtv  seem  to  imply  more 

mains  had  been  so  mnted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  the  nooles  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.    They 

adon,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  the 

the  expenses  of  the  public  service  at  their  own  senate,  as  a  w^fioiXnuay  was  submitted  to  the 

private  cost.    And  it  was  the  oonunons'  insist-  people  for  ita  acceptance  and  ratifloation ;  and 

iDff  that  die  nobles  should  give  up  the  domains  this  *^ people*^  must  have  been  the  burghers  in 

asDeing  strictlv  public  property,^  which  deter-  their  cun«,  and  by  its  being  stated  that  the 

mined  the  nobles  to  take  part  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

in  the  famous  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  con- 

of  Charies  V.    Bee  Banke,  Fursten  und  Vdlker  ceived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  but 

von  Siid-iEuropa.    Vol.  I.  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  it^ipuv  tls  riv  39/iov,  aa 

"  See  Niebunr,  Vol.  II.  p.  196.    He  aivuos,  signifying  "to  submit  a  measure  to  ^e  people 

tliat  as  the  tribunes,  befbre  the  Publilian  laws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,'^  it  can  hardlv  oe 

liad  no  power  of  originating  any  le^lative  necessary  to  quote  instances,  rodf  fryyp"^"^ 

meaanre,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  (vyypA^avras  yvA^nw  hatyiuiv  ts  H¥  J9#Mv.   Thu- 

aneation  of  the  agrarian  law,  vear  after  year  cya.  Vill.  67. 
from  the  death  of  (^asains,  the  net  most  nave 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentarj 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destro3rio^ 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spuiot  ckMfaH  k  im-  tl^6  burghers  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  bad  arrived. 
C^b^  'TiSrtLniS?  ^r.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius'*  were  the  new  consuls  ;  Kaeso 
MMfancatod.  Fabius,  thc  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  quaestores  parricidii,  who^  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
self king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curias,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  lifarino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  (Ue  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  AKISTOCRACY— THE  FABU  AND  THEIR  SEVEN  CONSUI*- 

8HIPS— THE  PUBLILIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  269-288. 


— Thuotd.  VIII.  66. 

"  Les  abns  i^oens  avaient  brav^  la  force  et  d^pasB^  la  prevoTanoo  d«8  anciennCB  lois :  il  fallait 
des  garanties  nouvellea,  ezplicites,  rev^tues  de  la  sanction  du  parlcment  toat  entier.  C^etait  ne 
rion  fiure  one  de  renouveler  vaffaoment  des  promesses  tant  de  fois  viol^es,  des  statuta  si  lon^- 
temps  oabli^s." — Guizor,  B^vomtion  d^Angleterre,  Livre  I.  p.  45. 


The  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  HiU, 
.    and  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
tke'-xdHr/np^iS  forccment  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
"**°      *  had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 

degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
his  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect^  the  consuls  themselves, 

^Livj.n.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  constitution.    And  Zo* 

1  See  Iiicbahr,  Vol.  II.  p.  202,  et  seqq.  Dio-  naras.  who  copies  Dion  Cassias,  says  expressly 

nysius  and  livy  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  tae  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  on 

^Emilias  and  Faoias  to  the  inflaence  of  the  pa-  electing  one  of  the  consuls,  for  at  that  time  both 

tridans ;  but  Dionysius  (VIII.  88)  farther  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patridans.    It  seems,  there- 

ces  their  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probi^ble  that  the  i>eriod  from  270  to  278 

in  the  Boman  history,  and  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  deoidea  usorpation  on  the  part 

and  the  name  of  the  archon  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  burghers,  and  that  daring  that  time  wj 

year ;  aa  if  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  oodbuIb. 
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and  cnly  to  require  the  cenfirmatkm  of  them  by  the  centuries ;  a  foirn  which 
would  be  as  nnessential  as  the  crowd's  a<;ceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as.  it  was  always  by  the  vote  of  the  burghers  in  their  curias 
that  the  imperium  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  mamier  were  Lucius  ufimilius,  and  Kseso  Fabius,  ^  ^  ^  ,^ 
the  prosecutor  of  Spuiius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  i^pae  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.    The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
reault ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
burghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  rh»  M>amt  pm^t 
year  271,  the  tribune  Caius  Msenius'  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  JJiiJirS^'J^^^i 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  '<*'^"* 
mons,  who  on  public  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  Thb  was  the  weapon  so  often  used  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Koman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  nievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  bis  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lav  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
pnt  down.     Caius  Msenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  Th*  a«t«iM  m«Tw 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was  excited  amongst  the  commons  £! JK^'JiTt ^ Sriwo 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  ^'"'^ 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.     Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event*  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kaeso  Fabius  was  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  A.u.c.riL.  tiwRo. 
serve  against  the.^quians  and  Yeientians,  Spurius  Licinius,^  one  Si^w.^'b.  b!ltoo 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  ^i^  '^'b^- 
to  enlist.  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  *^ 
majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 
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orders  against  the  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised ;  but  the  soldierB  who 
followed  Kseso  Fabius  into  the  field,  regarded  him  and  the  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Veientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annidists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  Tanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  tne  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commands 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  ^  our  own  naval  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  instance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  c.  IT4.  The  C!n.  Maulius*  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
JSTSh.^'iSf^f'tlC  stop  the  raising  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
^""""^  Pontificius,*  and  was  agcdn  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  burghers,  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  ainongat 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  binder  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons ;''  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians ;  in  the  battle"  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  mater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  nanied  Kseso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  constd,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virffinius. 

Eseso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrarian 
tion<^tii«F*bu  (?th^  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.     Bat 
evt  oAy  th^  vJi!^  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
*"°^  forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 

cated him.  Then  Ksbso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  qmt  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,^'  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 
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yean  afterwards  they  fell  Tictims  to  the  YeieDtians,  who  surprised 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement. 

The  commons  had  gained  strenffth  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
the  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  grat^ully  honored  the  spirit  which       __^  trntniA 
bad  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  i^eSTCaiiowiac 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  buighers  of  having  troacherously 
betrayed  theih.    lltus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lyinff 
encamped*'  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.    He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treasoo,  and  was  condemned ;  .  ,,  ^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  year"  another  consul  was  .  .  ^ 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Yeientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  ^for  the  execution  of  trtnnnh 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Man-  ^^HilJ^gt  ^ 
lius  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '**■***• 
as  that  was  expired.  On.  Genucius,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  ▲.u.c.mo. 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  at 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Kome  as  the  t^'M^'^h^A 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed.** 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  poptdar 
party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be  ^^ 
able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  toib«MVoUwf«i>iiiiM 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  ""'^ 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genucius ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  dagecr  to  secure  their  ascendency.**  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
.J^quians  and  Vobcians.  Amonfirst  the  rest  was  one  Yolero  Publilius,"  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Yolero 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Yolero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crifv- 
pled  by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burgh-  ▲.u.am.Tharo. 
ers*  clients  were  so  nmnerous  m  the  centuries,  that  they  could  ^^'^^^^ 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes 
mi^ht,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  collea^es.  This  Yolero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,**  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 
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No  tiibune  eonld  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  order  and  of  public 
It  is  rioiMtiy  oppoMd  frecdom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
bytteboisiMn.  away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remenkbered  that  Volero  coald 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fi^ht 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;^'  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  'vraa 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  agam  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  busmess  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Fonim, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatsd.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;*°  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
A.  u.  c.  tss.  Bat  •»  burghers,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
iMt««3iML  centuries.    With  Volero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Laetorius  ;'^  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintainiiig 
the  contest  vigorously.     Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Yo- 
lero's  first  law :  the  8»liles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent"  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.     Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.    Lsstorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place.**    Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  aa- 
sembled,  Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surroimded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.    Leetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  tbe 
Forum.    Appius  refused  to  stir  ;*^  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 
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which  Lffitorins  received  some  hlows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extiem- 
ity,  it  ia  said,  had  not  T.  Quintiiis  interposed,  and  with  grreat  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annak,  which  delighted  to  invest  these  early  times  with  a  eharacter  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  L»to- 
rius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost ; 
again  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  be^  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lse- 
torins  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied'* the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  mios  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counseb  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,*"  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curisa,  to  receive 
their  c<msent  also  ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
dedsion  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,*^  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Maecilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Yolero  nor  Lcstorius.  Volero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lastorius,  like 
Sextioa  at  a  mter  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  thev  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  tnen,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Ka9S0  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Laetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
begun  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  affamst  that  time  when, 
.firom  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
ail  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  DionyBiuB,  IX.  iS.  "  livy,  IL  68.    He  borrows  the  nBmes  from 

*  DionysiiiB,  IX.  49.  the  taam  of  PS0O. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WABS   WITH  THE  JSQUIANS   AND  V0I5CIANS— LEGENDS   CONNECTED  WITH 
THESE  WAS8— STORIES  OF  CORIOLANUS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


*^  Pftndite  nunc  Helioona  DesB,  oantusque  movete : 
Qui  bello  ezciti  reges ;  qna)  quemqne  secntn 
Compleiint  campoB  adea ;  quibiis  Itala  jam  tam 
Flonierit  tern  alma  viiia,  quibus  arserit  armia." 

Virgil,  Ma.  VII.  641. 

Nothing  conveys  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  those 
laiMNiiietkmtoUu  fcr-  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
tignhiitanrof  RoDM.    ^f  ^jjg  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^jj^  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Qermany,  and  is  led 

unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  thb  vast  field  we  are  now  begin* 
ninff  to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  we  must  so  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  great  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Cuma'  is  described  as  situated 
iwopicHior  Anoai.  i^  ^he  Idud  of  thc  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
SSi^ihrj^.  for  the  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
■HMdYoiadain.  couutiy  betwccu  CEnotria  and  Tjnrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  ^ber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  such  as  Tarracina,  Cir- 
ceii,  Antium,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans'were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  .^uians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ofier  any  thing  like  a  connected  lustory  of  the 
Yolscian  and  ^quian  wars  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  i£quian  and  Yolscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  prmcipal  field  of  action. 

>Thiu7d.VI.4. 
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The  Yolscians,  when  they  first  appear  in  Roman  history,  are  found  partly 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlookmg  the  plain  of  Latiam,  n«irtMgm|kM  p*- 
from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  ^*^^ 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  heen  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 
Prseneste  a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Uampagna  of  Rome.  This  breach 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  Heniicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Prsneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneste,  and 
is  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Praeneste,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  point  where 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prseneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolsctans,  the  shorter  by 
the  ./fiquians. 

But  it  Lb  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  smi  otom  wmwia 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Latium,  such  •^^■*«»j 
as  Tibur  and  Pr«eneste  in  the  iEquian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Yolscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  N<«ba,  and  Setia.  The  ifiquians  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount- 
ain country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence* they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prsneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  JSquians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  ^quians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  nodced,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Yolscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^  ^  votadM. 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  vojj^  maq/m^  m 
Albaii  hills,  as  the  i£quians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern 
parts.  Tarracina*  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  monarchy  ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillse,  Circeii,  CorioM,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Yelitras,  were 
still  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Yol- 

*  Taking  s  parallel  oaae  from  Engliflh  ffeogra-  seemB,  therefore,  to  have  Men  Boon  after  the 
phv,  the  np  in  the  oolitic  limestone  chain  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  which  it  is 
hilia  whieh  ocears  in  Warwickshire,  between    spoken  of  as  a  Latin  city. 

Famborongh  and  Edge  Hill,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Volscians  in  the  year  861, 

to  the  gap  at  Pneneste ;  the  line  of  hills  north-  the  year  in  which  the  Soman  league  with  the 

ward  and  southward  fVom  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  condaded.   Livy,  II.  88. 

ing  the  lias  plain  of  Warwickshire,  may  repr&-  VThe  present  text  of  Dionvsins  has  IhXit  or 

sent  respectively  the  countries  of  the  J^mans  B«Xif(  ( VIII.  20).    Plutarch  nas  B*\kms  (Cori- 

ttnd  Volscians ;  whilst  Banbury  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  spears  that  BoviUs,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

fiemieBos.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

*  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Volscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  B4X\mt  trcm. 
tbe  luasM  of  Anxur  in  the  year  849.  (Livy,  IV.  Bome  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 
M.)  Its  capture  by  the  Volscians  is  nowhere  villa,  but  is  too  Uttle  for  Bola.  The  conquest 
reeoTded;  but  in  the  earliest  Volscian  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium,  and  Satricum,  is 
tar  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  seat  of  noticed  by  Livy,  II.  89.    Velitrsa  was  taken  by 

lies  always  <m  the  Boman  side  of  it.    It   the  Bonums  from  the  Volsdans  in  the  year  ifiO, 
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adansy  ao  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  "Rome.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitrse,  as  having  heen  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Yelitrae,  re* 
mained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Yolscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  m  history,  while  Bovillae  and  Lavinium  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Yolscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  oQe  side,  the  JEqiu- 
j^^^  ^  ans  were  assailing  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.  Their  con- 
"^""^^  quests  also  are  assimied  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,*  Yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amcHigst  the 
thirty.  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years^  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  u^quians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  unconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
hmm  eonqiMU  wm  ^^d  wlthln  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
^IT^JSi'Si^i!^  vented  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
g?^irt**Siit^  i  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
*'^-  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Yeientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  JBquians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289 ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
tdl  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Yeientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Yolscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286 ;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  aate  of  the  Yolscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  .^uians.  We  must» 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satriciun,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Yolscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

but  it  mtwt  afterwards  have  been  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Roman  eolonies  to  hAve 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Volsoians  against  been  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhahitanta,  in 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Roman  colonists,  as  amatterof  oonrse, 

thongh  this  is  spoken  of  aa  the  revolt  of  a  Ro-  were  expelled  or  massacred.   See  Vol.  II.  p.  44, 

man  oolony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  colo-  45.  Engl.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  there  after  its  first  conquest  in  260,  *  Livy,  II.  S9. 

had  always  continued  in  poessRsion  of  it,  yet  ^  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  8S6. 

the  well-known  inscription  found  there,  known  (Livy,  IV.  47.)  Corbio  in  297.    (livy.  III.  80.) 


^ >,.,^»  ^..^     ^w....^      K,„v  .^^»»»,    again,  when  it  shook  o£f  the  Volsdan  yoke 

fiatfgio  di  Linffoa  Strusoi^  Vol.  m.  p.  616.    1    is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  grut  Latin 
beueve  If  iebuhr  is  light  m  oonsidering  such   as  taking  an  active  port  on  the  Latiu  side*. 
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had  been  regatning  tlieir  lost  ground,,  till  in  88(1  they  became,  m  thdr  tuniy  tlw 

afisailante,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  .^ttians  united  their  arms  mon 
xealously  with  the  V  olscians ;  the  seat  of  the  war  waa  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
I^tium,  bordering  on  the  .^Equians,  and  then  followed  the  invaaion  of  that  Iron* 
tier,  the  establishment  of  the  ^qnians  on  Algidns,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  IU>me. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visttations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war,  A  short  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;*  it  broke  w^i^Jr^^ 
out  again  in  288,*  and  then  in  291,'^  when  its  ravages  were  most 
fearfuL  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Ourio 
Maximns,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  affes  and  conditions ;  and 
ihis  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
.^Equiaos  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with, 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  fiivorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  JSquian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil» 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  ^a^  ^  mmwi  dii. 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  ggftLIJif'inSg 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  Z^J^^UJ^ 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  &ai  the  ^"'^'''^ 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  muidered  by  the  aristocracy ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Easso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish* 
ment  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vani^uished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar* 
qtdnii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  Uttle  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  retam 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  exiles  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

'  DionysioA,  IX.  42.  admit  of  no  doubt.    *Hy  H  ^hni6  yvApai  fLtrH  H 

*  Livy,  III.  8.     DioDjsioft.  IX.  60.  xparHvai  rdv  iviMiporiruy  r^Mv  (of  Bome,  nam*- 

•  *  Livy,  IIL  6, 7.    Dionyalus,  IX.  67.              .  ly)  rotfs  rt  ^vdiag  ilvSfx^^**  *o2  rodi  696X0^  tit 

^  It  is  not,  indeed,  ezpTesfilv  siud  that  the  iXnBtpUv  caAccv.     These  can  certainly  be  no 

exiles  were  Soman  exiles ;  ana  livy,  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  alavea  of  Some. 

hill  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  says  The  supposition  in  the  text  reoeivea  farther 

nothing  of  Ksso,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  oonflrmaUon  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 

conspiracy,  uses  language  which  might  be  ap-  Dionysius,  that  in  the  year  262,  just  before  the 

gicaue  to  the  ease  of  enles  of  other  countries,  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  many  Soman  dtisem 

e  makes  Herdonius  say  (III.  15),  *'  Se  miaer-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  dties  to  leave 

rimi  cojaaque  susoepisae  oausam,  ut  exulea  in*  their  country  and  to  come  and  live  with  them| 

jurift  pulsos  in  patriam  reduceret  ^  id  malle  and  ei\joy  tneir  franchise  of  dtixenship.    And 

popolo  Bomano  auctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spea  non  a  great  many  ir»AX«)  wdn  left  Borne  with  thair 

ait,  Volflooe  et  JEquoa,  et  omnia  extrema  ten-  fimiliea.  he  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 

tatumm  et  ooncitaturum."      Still  even  these  returnea  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived, 

words,  eapeciaUy  the  expression  '*  in  patriam/*  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  conn- 

instead  of  "in  patrias,^  are  most  naturaUv  to  tries.    See Dionys.  VII.  IS.    This  undoubtedly 

be  understood  of  Roman  exiles ;  if  they  nad  must  mean  that  many  Romans  were  obliged  to 

been  all  Sabines,  or  ^uians,  or  Volsdans,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  tiiem- 

attempt  would  have  bMn  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the  lAtios,  wnkUL 

of  Cures,  or  Lavid,  or  Anznr ;  not  on  the  Capi-  estabHshed  an  interchange  of  citiaen8hi|>  be- 

toL  at  Borne.    Bat  Dionysius*  words  (X.  14)  tweenBome  andLatiunif  and  beoame  otusM 
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tliemselyes  mftsteiB  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  alt  probalnl' 
ity,  a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annsJs ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  imposnble  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  .i£quians  and  Vol- 
scians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
esle  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Oaius  Marcius^'  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  the  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
Star  of  coiidniii.  Marcius ;"  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
SI  tetS^fuirSki  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
*•■'"**  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  hb  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  he 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,^^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Yolscians ;  and  the 

Romans  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."    The  citizens  of  Coridi 

fli  oorioiL  Bid*  w<n  opened  their  gates  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

to  their  camp.  Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 
a&d»called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  ''  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Caius  held  his  grouna^ 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and. light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  Latin  dty.    And  this  is  the  Bimple»t  respect^  as  well  as  in  calling  the  mother  of  the 

way  of  aooonnting  for  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Vii^^a,  I  have  re- 

■nppoBe  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  beoamo  gardcd  Shakspeare's  authority  as  decisive, 

a  citizen  there ;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  »  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 

waa  oonqnered  by  the  Yolscians,  joined  their  >*  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

army  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VIII.    The  story  i«p- 

Bome.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volsdan  town,  and  aa  taken 

»  Zonaras,  copying  Dion  Cassius,  and  most  by  the  Romans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumos 

of  the  MSB.  of  Livy,  «ve  thepnenomen  of  Co-  (jominius,  A.  U.  C.  261.  •  The  authentic  monu' 

riolanus  as  CnsBus,  and  not  Caius.    Historically  ment  of  these  times,'  the  treaty  between  the  Ro- 

the  point  is  of  no  consequence;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  this  yery  same 

poetry  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanus  was  eyer  year,  shows  that  Corioli  was  then  not  a  Volsciaa 

recorded,  Shakspeare^s  tragedy  on  that  subject,  out  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 

haa  consecrated  the  name  of  daina ;  and  in  this  which  made  the  alliance  with  Borne. 
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men  said,  **  Ctdus  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli  ;*'  and  Cominins  the  general  said, 
"  Let  him  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Gains  Mar- 
eius  CoriolanuB." 

Aft^*  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king"  of  the  Greeks  in  SicUy  sent  c«i»  oom*  o* 
ships  laden  with  com  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  ""^  •»*«■'■•« 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them.''  The  commons,  when  they 
beard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
out  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  "  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Caius  before  the  commons  ;  and  Caius  knew  that  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,**  but  fled  from 
Borne,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians.  They  and  Attius  h,  («•  u  a*  voi. 
Tullius,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  '^'"' 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  "  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."  But  the  Vol- 
scians were  afraid ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  ww  b«t^*«n  tii«  r7 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  K7  ii«  ^mXa  U 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follows:**  The  great  ^  '^'^ 
games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latinius,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  **  Go  and 
bid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games'*  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  into  the  fomm,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  moming  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  the  games  were  to 

>*  The  stonr  of  the  taking  of  Corioli  was  an  at-    nology  as  little  as  Shakspeare  did  about  that  of 
tempt  to  ezpudn  the  name  of  Coriolonas,  which    Borne ;  and  as  he  makes  Titus  Lartins  talk  of 

f      _f_i5^ ^ 1 1 J  J.1 *  vr t i.ij  i-^ i^_4^  *t.^  ^^ *.i.^ ^Jt^  TkS :—  ^v««-» 


place 

The  same  explanation  will  serve,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Rome  in  the  year  262. 

some  other  Latin  samames,  such  as  Mednllinas,  **  Livy,  II.  86.     Ipse  <^nam  die  dictA  non 

Kegillenais,  Malventanos,  and  others,  recording  adesset,  perseveratum  in  irA  est.    Dionysiiis, 

the  connection  of  Boman  families  at  some  period  whom  Plutarch  follows,  says  that  the  trinnnes 

or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  which 

their  names.    See  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  found  ffuilty;  that 

"  Plutarch  names  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  votes  of  twelve  tribes 

livy  merely  says  that  the  com  came  from  Sid-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordingly, 

ly :  Bionysius  calls  Gelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  forgotten 

gmshed  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  at  that  time,"  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  Bpedfying  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period. 
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be  heM ;  and  tibe  burffher  regarded  it  nat,  bat  Jupiter  saw  it  and  waa  wroth :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  be  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo  I  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games'*  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
Tuv<AKiMin«<biT-  Volscians  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
Skto^'^Xthe'iil!^  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  ''  A  great  multitude  of 
'"^  Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolsciaa 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?" 
80  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hilb  of  Alba,**  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AM«i«MtotVMD  Md  ^^  Ferentina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
•xdSittea  to^oto  meet  of  old.     Attius  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 

from  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  **  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed.'*  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  go  out  to  battle 
How  odot  Md  Attin*  agsunst  it.  So  Caius  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
imreb«i.g«iiitRom6.  j^jj^  ^^^j  ^^^  j^]j  circcii,"  aud  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 

gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  i£neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Vltellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  by  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  80  the  host  of  the 
Volscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

«  Livy,  II.  87.  »  Livjr,  U,  88.  •  Uvy,  XL  89. 
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Witliin  the  etty,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tmiMH;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  ^^ 
out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  the  senate  vM^f  blTh  T  Si 
should  send  deputies  to  Oaius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  '~**^ 
sent,^  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  G«us  answered  them,  **  We 
will  give  yon  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yolsoians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  tilP  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins. '  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms.  Gains  would  not  sufier  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this^  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  ivpfkatoottwged* 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Cains  Ki^  tet^*rorBS^ 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  wUSlfc 

Tet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli* 
ants  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,*^  the  vJSl^  ^l!!Uu!!'ill 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  S&Tu^  H^mftlL  i 
virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.  As  she  was  sit-  *^^''*^' 
ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliaat  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  ana  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Yolumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo> 
lumnia  and  Virgilia,  and  said,  ''Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Gains,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  *'  We  will  go 
with  you :'*  and  yvrgilia  took  her  yonng  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight**  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies^  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  how  »•  wi^  Mi 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  SIJ'yTSi'^'iS 
eral's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  ■*«V»«to«niv. 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what'  it  could  be ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  ^oing  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,**  "  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  lon^  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  their  country.    At  last  Ciuus  cried  out,  "  0  mother,  what  hast 

•*  DionydoB,  VIII.  fiS.  **  Platareh,  CorioUm.  82,  88. 

*  DionyBios,  VIII.  85.  FlaUroh.  CorioUux.  80.       "  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  84. 
*Iiv7,  IL89.    Platareh,  Coriolan.  82.  'livy,  11.40. 
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ihoa  done  to  me  V*  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said,  ''Mother,  thme 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  hat  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  the  Volscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  That  now  in  old  age**  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol- 
flctans. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Volumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed,  and 

lunuM  h     *  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,"*'  just 

«Nd  th!  Bobu  i«um  on  the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 

the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  jfiquians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  JSquians :  but  the  ^qui- 

«f  csudiimi      *"**  *°*^  Gracchus  Cloelius,"*  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 

TiM^aiMM breath*  pluudcred  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 

SSmth^MiD^toor  Tusculum.    They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus ; 

and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  **  Tea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace  !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 
,  But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,**  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
How  tiM  of  di«  ™*'*®»  *°^  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
«cMi  i^«  fc«i  .heeding  where  they  were  going.     So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 

""""  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills**  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

*  "  Mnlto  miserins  soni  exiliam  esso.'*    Fa-  "  Dionysius,  X.  28. 

bins,  quoted  by  Livy,  II.  40.  ■•  This  is  just  the  description  of  the  fiunoua 

"  Livy,  II.  40.  Dionysias,  VIII.  55.    It  is  one  Furcie  Candinse,  in  which  the  Romans  were 

of  Niebuhr's  most  ingenious  conjectures  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontius.    It  suits  the  charac- 

the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  the  fact  that  ter  of  the  Apennine  valleys,  but  I  never  saw 

Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  it,  gave  occa^  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  the 

flion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  story  of  Corio-  scene  of  Cindnnatus^  victory  is  laid.   It  is  likehr 

lanuB,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dionysius,  or  the  annal- 

it,  as  the  first  suggester  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 

Borne.    Niebuhr  observes  that  Fortuna  Mulie-  description  from  that  of  the  Candine  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  successful  em-  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    Livy's 

bflssy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeria,  but  correspond-  account  says  nothing  of  any  natural  disadvan- 

ed  to  Fortuna.Virilis ;  and  that  both  were  an-  tages  of  position :  he  merely  says  that  the  Bo- 

denUy  worshipped :  the  one  as  influencing  the  mans  kept  within  their  camp  through  fbar.  and 

fortunes  of  men,  the  other  those  of  women,  that  this  encouraged  the  .^nians  to  blockado 

Vol.  II.  p.  115.  2d  edit.  them. 

■  Livy,  m.  26. 
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fiye  horaemen  bad  broken  oat,  before  ibe  road  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  Romans  was 
quite  closed  \l^,  and  tbese  rode  to  Borne,  and  told  the  senate  of  tbe  g^eat  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Quintus  Fabius,**  the  warden  of  tbe  city,  sent  in  baste  for  Caius 

Nautius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  bis  army  in  Uie  country  n^ .i  rmw 

of  tbe  Sabines.     When  be  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  tbe  '•'•'■•'•^■*«n»- 
senate  said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people."    So  Cains,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  tbe  people ;  and  then  be  hastened  back  to  bis  army  before  the 
sun  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  ffrow,"*  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  bis  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin-  ^^^  ^^ 
cinnatus,  or  the  "  crisp-haired.''  He  was  a  fruffal  man,*^  and  did  Sf^jfl;"^^  >'*'(" 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Ti<  '**''^* 
ber,  a  plot  of  four  juffera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Bacilia,  and  busied  him* 
self  in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties  to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  bis  field 
at  work  without  bis  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground. 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  may  est  receive  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  be  said, 
"  Hath  auffht  of  evil  befallen  the  state  V*  and  he  bade  his  wue  to  bring  bis  cloak, 
and  when  be  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
"  Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  tbe 
./Equians  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  bis  kinsmen  and  bis  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius**  to  be  Master  of  tbe  horse,  a  brave  man>  and 
of  a  bunrber's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  he  had  been  used  .  ^      ^ 

o  ^..  ...  LniMB  MMwiM  out  to 


to  serve  among  tbe  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  tbe  horse.  d«iiTw  th*  cobmI'* 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  '™'' 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up>his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  affairs  till 
tbe  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  ffo  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  tbe  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  sboula  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  tbe 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
tbey  would,  without  any  binderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  tbey  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
baste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Alffidus  ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  bcut. 

Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw^  bow  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  be  or- 

"  IMonvBiuB,  X.  28.  more  than  distanoe ;  and  aa  it  bad  brought  the 

**  Zonaraa,  VU«  p.  846.    £d.  Paria.  p.  260.  Boman  army  from  Borne  to  Algidus  between 

Ed.  Venet.  sunset  and  midnight,  though  each  soldier  had 

**  livy,  m.  26.  to  cany  his  baggage  and  twelve  stakes  besides, 

*  Livy,  III.  27.  ao  it  made  Cincmnatna  reconnoitre  the  enennr 

*  "  Quantum  nocteprospicipoterat'^  is  Livr's  a»  soon  aa  he  arrived  in  their  neighborhooa, 
qnailiilcation  of  the  story;  but  tiie  original  le-  without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 
gend,  in  all  probabil^,  xegirded  darlmeea  no  his  anival  took  place  ft  midnight. 
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HteonqMn  tha  Mqpk.  deTod  faSs  soldieFB  to  throw  down  all  their  baggage  into  one  plu3e, 
*^  but  to  keep  each  man  his  aims  and  his  twelve  stak&.    Then  iliej 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  eamp  of  the  enemy  on  every  «de.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  m  the  valley,  and  the  consttl's 
men  said  one  to  another,  "  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  nighty  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  roimd  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  JSquians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  began  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  spears 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  imder  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  jEquians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer^  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-officer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
LMansmmiiMiMMkto  cntcr  thc  city  in  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
ftMMintriamiiii.  tumiug  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  ^quians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  ana  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  upon  Gracchus  and  the  ^quians ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
Genoni  lUto  of  om  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.     In  such  a  warfare 


"lirSe^to^  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  .^uians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
^t'ZiH  t!ita!^  i  always  suflScient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
"*"^-  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive ; 
that  the  JSquians  and  Volsdans  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen^  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 


^  livy,  m.  29.  Fortona  Of  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona),  LavidL 

^  Garveatom,  Guroeiit  Ooiieli,  Corhio,  Coxa,    Norba,  Pedum,  Satriomn,  Setia,  Tohjia»  iwd 
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thai  on  the  Albaa  kitfe  theouelves,  Tmcniam  iklone  remaifaied  iDdependent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendl?  eity  to  obstrnet  the  imiptiona  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  tenitory  was  phmdered  year  after  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plonderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WAKS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 

FABII  AT  THE  RIVER  CEEMERA. 


"  Oar  hands  alone 
Suffloo  for  this ; — ^take  ye  no  thoaght  for  it. 
While  the  mole  breaks  t)ie  waves,  and  bides  the  tempest, 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventnrons  pines, 
He  stirs  no  loaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state. 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  tlie  border, 
Shall  feel  no  raffling  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from  veil.'* 


Aftsr  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  hare  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  BMiiniii««riuiMmtiM 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  "^^^ 
no  supplies  of  com  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,^  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
they  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Veii.  The  quarrel  is  said' 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Yeientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Veii^  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  and  mn  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  ku^mm  and  •<«  o# 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenae.    Lisig-  ^*"' 

VelitnB.    Oarrentnm  seems  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bunsen  in- 

of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebuhr  forms  me,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 

Buggests  that  we  ahonld  read  K0pv(vrav»2  instead  est  eastern   point  of  that  voloanio  range  of 

of  KopioXapol  in  Dion^ius,  VIII.  19,  as  the  peo-  mountains  of  which  Monte  Gavo  is  the  most 

pie  oonqnered  by  Gonolanns,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 

m  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question. 


Dion  CasBina,  Fragm. 
Bd,  »l^li  point  on  the  VobdMi  highlands  near      •See  ISir  W.  CkU'e  Map  <^the  Campagna. 
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nificaDt  in  pomt  of  sise,  these  litde  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campagna 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  clifis,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  on  the  tableland  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veil  was  equal  to  the  extent'  of  Rome  itself* 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  aide.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veil  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred bv  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome  ;*  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Veil  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veil. 

The  government  of  Veil,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 

,^,*.i-u-  nually  by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 

tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance,^ 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  king,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  m  the  pnesthoods ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,^  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veil. 

The  Veientians,  Uke  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  order*  of  the  pha- 
chMMtOTofiu  niiite.  ^i^x  I  their  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike. 
ijtoTM.  -^Q  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Parthians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  which  began  m  the  year  271, 

*  Dion^iaB  compares  the  size  both  of  Rome  bitionis  regem  creav^re,'*  imply  that  the  govern- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  18.  ment  was  commonly  exercisea  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walls  magistrates  annually  chosen.  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii,  which  he  had  dearly  made  out,  quite  Kome.  Nicbuhr  refers  to  tne  case  of  Lars  To- 
juRtifled  the  comparison  of  Veii  in  point  of  extent  lumnius,  who  had  been  kin^  of  Veii  thirtr- 
with  Some.  A  nd  his  map  shows  the  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  of  wmch  Livy  is  speak- 

*  Livy,  V.  24.  Urbem  quoquc  urbi  Romae  vel  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  Livv  is  mistaJccn.  in 
situ  vel  magniflcentiA  pnblicorum  nrivatorum-  supposing  the  appointment  or  a  king  in  the  last 
que  tectorum  ac  looorum  prsponeoant.  This  war  with  Kome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual, 
beinff  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (VoL  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)  But  we  read 
ascnbed  to  the  commons^  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 
that  livy  had  any  authority  for  it  at  aU,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  him  in  the 
more  than  for  the  Isnguage  of  his  speeches,  earlier  wars  with  Rome.  And  as  the  lucumo, 
But  suppose  that  he  found  it  in  some  one  of  orchief  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  city,  was 
the  older  annalists,  still  it  can  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  con- 
than  the  expression  of  that  annalist*s  opinion,  feaeracy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out ;  so 
grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  lucumo  may  have  been  made  lucumo 
splendor  oi  Veii,  out  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Roman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remove  to  '  Livy,  V.  22. 

Veii.   And  if  the  Roman  oommons  had  actually  *  Diodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Rome,  when  Tv^^^vo}  x^^'^^'U  icttin  ^aXmyyouaxoivrst,  for  bo 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^(CAayya  imxoSvrtg. 

assertion  to  be  taken  aa^  an  historical  fiict,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  paua^  we  reaa 

the  com-  trrup^lt^  i.  e.  cohortibus.  or  manipulia,  i^ift^H 

}  f  of  wuf7t,  which  Mai  aoeurdly  renden  **  oos- 

^aonimam-  pidibua.'* 
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lasted  ame  j«an.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wiiat  portioii  of  the  erenta  oatiiMortiMwtt  ««■ 
lecordedi^itis  desenring  of  credit;  nor  would  the  details,'^  at  any  **^^^^ 
rate»  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  leems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fwtane  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Bomana  established  themflelres  on  the  Cremera,  within  the  Yeientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  baring  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abimdoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselyes  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  withm  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursbns  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  aU 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Oremera ;  the  Yeientians 
equaUy  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hiU 
Janicidum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  hbtory  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  ^  01^1,1^11. 
Fabii,  and  of  then:  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of  ^^ 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  oflfer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Vaentians  dared  not  meet  tne  Romans^'  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  n«  Fauu  ho«»  oc 
on  the  other  side,  the  .^uians  and  the  Yolscians  were  making  !!!ui^ti!!^yS!!^ 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year;  and  while  one  consul  went  *'»"y»p«***''- 
to  fight  with  the  .^Equians  and  the  other  with  the  Yolscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderinffs  of  the  Yeientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Ksbso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Yei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heardhim  joy- 
fully ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kaeso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  _    .  .  _^^„  ^ 
array  m  the  outer  court  of  his  house.    Ksbso  then  put  on  his  vest,  *^'^^*> «"  ^  ^' 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came  *'       '^ 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.    As  they  went,  a 

**  The  Soman  aooounts  of  tho  war  mAy  be  Poraenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.    Bnt  if 

fonndinLivy,  II.42-M,andinDion7aius,  VIII.  so,  the  arnialist  would  surely  have  boasted  of 

81.  91.    IX.  1-86.    I  iniagine  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Yeientians, 

the  Oremera  and  that  on  uie  Janiculum  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  consistent  enough  not  to 

been  desiffned  for  permanent  cities ;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 

probably,  Deing  as  near  to  Veil  as  the  other  waa  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 

to  Rome.    These  were  exactly  the  iirirs/xca/iara  generosity  more  than  thirtv  years  before.    la 

of  the  Greeks,  when  executed  on  a  larger  scale  there  anv  reason  to  believe  tnat  the  Bomans  ad- 

an  rival  cities,  and  not  mere  forta.    I  may,  per-  vanoed  tbeir  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

hftpa,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mv  note  on  Thu-  Tiber  opposite  Rome,  beyond  the  hills  which 

cyaidea,  1. 142,  where  tiie  two  kinds  of  iwirtl-  bound  tne  vallej  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 

XtopA  (^1^  distinguished.  conquest  of  Veu  ? 

"Niebohr  supposes  that  the  septem  pi^  "  livy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. 
whloh  the  Somalia  had  loat  in  the  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
nom  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carmentalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghofd,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for- 
tress by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Veientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  their  gooas  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day^'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Faluans 
TiM  Y«i«itiaDa  la  to  ^^^^  accustomcd  to  offcr  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
agmh^fw^thut'aS  the  gods  of  their  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal. So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabians  set  out  from  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Veien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  toem  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 

S reserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
eeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  m  after-times. 

^  This  latter  part  of  the  story  ib  one  of  the  The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  sacrifices  of 

versions  of  it  given  by  Bionysios,  which  he  re-  their  house  on  the  Quirinal  was  a  part  of  their 

jects  as  improbable.    Of  course  I  am  not  main-  traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  told 

tainin^  its  probability,  but  I  agree  with  Nie-  of  G.  Fabius  Dorso,  who  broke  out  firom  ttkd 

buhr  m  thinking  it  a  far  more  striking  story  Capitol  while  the  Qauls  were  besieging  it,  and 

than  that  which  Bionysius  prefers  to  it,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  perform  the 

whloh  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  hy  Ovid,  appointed  sacrifloe  of  his  hooso. 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 

INTERNAL  HISTOBY— THE  TERENTILIAN  LAW— APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  TEN 
HIGH  COMMISSIONEBS  TO  FBAME  A  CODE  OF  WBriTEN  LAWS. 

A.  U.  C.  284^808. 


XM.^Tmocnwta,  VI.  89. 

irritTpofot  a^  iv  rats  i^tyapxf^'Sf  A^rcp  i(  r«f»aw2(  iv  taif  /itMpx^f t  *a)  **P<  Ic  ttXnratat  dwojiW  i«> 
ffKfvrUi  iv  Toit  iiifioKfarUus, — ^AbiBTOTLX,  PoUtio.  IV.  5. 


Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  early  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi* 
tional  centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  j£quians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — are  involved  in  consid* 
erable  uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  ifiebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastUy,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  lie  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
in  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
m  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  experience  ift  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  Iuls  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
say  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
but  be  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searches  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continuallj 
mcreasing,  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  what  Niebunr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  I  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
deserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's.views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  right,  I  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,*  the  consuls  took  the  field 

against  the  uEquians  and  Volscians.     It  was  now  the  period  when 

^M  ^SirHSit  ^^^  ^^^  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 

K^j^aiMM  MMi  Vol.  not  only  overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 

with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  oeaten ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hemican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
^M  h  bnoght  to  eflfected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
^^   S"EL°*«iU;  sacred  duty ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 


qMotteto.  Appius  for  simply  punishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  ^mil- 
A.  u.  c.  MS.  A.  o.  ius,*  and  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
*'^  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  Sicinius,'  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  havmg  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  chained  as  a  cnme  agamst  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

^  lAYjy  n.  58,  69.    Dionysius.  IX.  50.  the  oonsols  at  this  period  b^nin  their  year  on 

*  Livy,  II.  61.    DionyBms,  IX.  51-54.  the  flrat  of  August  (Livy,  Ul.  6) ;  when  the 

'  These  were  two  of  the  tribonee  elected  tribunes  began  theira,  before  the  deoemvunate. 

when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed.    The  trib-  is  uncertain.    See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  227,  ana 

ones  and  consuls  came  into  office,  it  should  note  498,  2d  edit. 

be  remembered,  at  different  times  of  the  year ; 
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others,  could  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appius  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevafls,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
suhsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitohni,^  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Begillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked'  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  oi  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  a.  u.  c  ««.  a.  c 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  JS;t^!^£']u! 
commons :  for,  in  the  year  285,  the  port^  of  Antium  was  taken,  ""^ 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  of 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  c.  nc  i.  c 
told  that  the  senate,^  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  ^**' 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,^  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  8«^n  yuutokm  cr 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  i****^^*^- 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  years ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality ; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,'  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  ^quians.  Whether  it  contmued  in  the  following  year  a.  n.  c.  tm.  a.  a 
is  uncertain,  but  the  ^quians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  ^*^ 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.    So  it  was  the  next  year 

*  It  had  been  long  known  thst  the  Fftsti  *  livy  oaUs  this  plaoe  Ceno ;  the  Antiatee^  it 

called  AppiuB  the  decemvir,  "  Ap.  F.  M.  N."  Beem9,alreadyhadDegun  the  piracies,  of  which 

*'  Appii  ^nliiis,  Marci  NepoB ;"   whereas  the  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  complained  long  after- 

oommon  storv  makes  him  the  grandson,  as  well  wards  to  the  Bomans ;  ana  the  merchandise 

as  the  son  oi  an  Appins.    But  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Bomans  was  partly,  it  is  said,  ob- 

cently  discovered  fVagments  of  the  Fasti  calls  tained  in  this  manner,  probably  ftom  the  Car- 

the  decemvir,  nnder  the  year  802,  ^'Appius  thaginians.   The  situation  of  Cencf  is  unknown: 


aathor  of  the  Flssti  considered  him  to  be  the       '  Dionysius,  IX.  69. 
aaxne  man  who  had  been  consul  in  288.  '  I^^>  1^  ^ 

*  livy,  n.  68-65.    DionynuB,  IX.  66-68. 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latms,  and  Hemicans,  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding^®  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  201,  with  unparalleled  fuiy.  Durinj^  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  JEqvi- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 

the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.     At  last  the  pestilence 
abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  202,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.     Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes'*  again  brought  forward  the  question  oi 
rint  praiMMi  of  iiM  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
T««BiIiiiui]«w.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Gains  Terentilius^'  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that*^  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
AatadBifaTMOMoftiM  justice,  or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
'°°*°'*^  emment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certun  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  m  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  &e  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

*  livy,  III.  6.  Terentilian  law,  Hm  ivipat  iXivSai  ^vyy^a^tt 

"  Livy,  III.  8.  ah-oK^ropas — «o^  8  n  Spivra  ^  irdXif  o/rifarrai. 

"  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  a 

vne  18  corrupt,  Zl^r»v  Tfrov.    Oelenius  propo-  oonstitntionandaoodeof  laws,  that  we  have  no 

see  to  read  T1W0V.  one  word  which  wiU  express  both,  or  convey  a 

"  LivT.  III.  9.    Niebuhr  writes  the'tribune^s  ftill  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  commission- 
name  "Terentilius,^'  according  to  some  of  the  er^s  powers;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 
best  MSS.  of  Livy.   Dionysius  calls  him  **  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  and  that  of 
_rentia8."  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code. .  But  this 

M  j^yy  spe&ks  only  of  five ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  oomprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  character  of 

Niebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  ancient  lawgioert;  a  mr  higher  term  than 

manner  given  in  the  text.  Ugidatort^  although  etymolonoally  the  same ; 

These  "  high  oommisfiioners,"  "  Deoemvizi  they  provided  for  the  wnole  lift  of  their  citinns 

legibua  scribendis,*'  were  like  the  Greek  vogoBi*  In  aU  its  relations,  aodal|  dvil,  politioal,  monly 

ratf  or.  in  the  language  of  Thuoydides  (Vlll.  and  religioQB* 
•7),  whioh  exactly  expreBses  the  object  of  the 
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enee  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  nun  m^hi  be 
said  to  depend.  , 

Society  has  ahnost  always  begun  in  inequality,  and  its  tendency  Is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sure  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  twit  o^^^mi  iwiwmi 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  uivtSJTtSiA. 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  •■"•■"^ 
of  thinking  that  men  s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thiiur  else  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens^  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  irom  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  in 
fact,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  already  nractically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  buivhers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  their  connection  wifb.  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  woe  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  ajl  otW  tuurticulBr 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  remaining  as  we  are,  wLiih  r«> Juniflr  but  'ihe 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  redst  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  ^'i^'j**"  vv^  ^ 
own  assembly  of  the  curiae  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  ^^^  ^  i^** 
again  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence ;  the  younger  *^ 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  m  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  tnese  systematic  rioters  was 
Elaeso  Quinctius,^*  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Yirginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
riolanus.  The  right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  whxeh^^^ia^JiiSi 
ian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have  "^ 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places'*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Mebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assent- 
bly,  the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  conunons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  juiisdic- 

*  livy,  m.  11.    Dionysius,  X«  4^  5.  *  Dionyiius,  VII.  IT. 
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^n  of  the  commons  over  a  burgher  j  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  compHed,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  tne  charge,  the 
*  ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Eaeso,  proved 
the  contraiy ;  and  of  Eaeso,  Livy  says^^  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alleged  cnarge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminaflaw,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  mdividual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Icilian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Eaeso  Quinctius  to  give 
kmo  net  bto  •xu*  suretlcs  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  required 
wte*£b trial.  ^Qg  heavy;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,"  at  three  thousand  ases 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  who  had  been  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Eceso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.  "  During  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  ''he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Eaeso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Eaeso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;^*  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  agamst  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Eaeso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.**  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  *and  even  here  the  pimishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Eaeso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
oaiiq»iiM7to«flMUi  Hotors  thcy  became  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
'•**^*  deeply.     Still  continuing  their  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
ous, they,  on  all  other  occasions,"  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  they 
would  ^eak  civilly  to  the  conunons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  **  A.  VirgmiiiB  EsBBoni  oapitis  diem  dioit."  non.    See,  too,  the  Btoriea  told  in  Plutarch  of 

in.  11.  the  manifold  ezoesses  of  Aloibiades. 

» livy.  in.  18.  »  Livy,  III.  18. 

"  See  the  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^  livy,  III.  14. 
•gainst  Midias,  and  also  the  speech  against  Co- 
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homes,  well  kncywiiig  how  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  little 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitaUon :  Ksbso  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himaelf  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
burghen  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,**  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Kceso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  ^  ^  ^ 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  ■taJM^rpriMthroKB- 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  family,  i««i»/i^'ti!^Mxt^ 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  »m  iHrn^oat  t» 
undeistanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next  '"'^ 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysins,**  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  counti;y. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  reljring  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curis  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her* 
donius ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Ksbso  ,  ^ 
is  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  toiffte  bm  opedy  mI 
lies,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kseso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
doniua  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  kceso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur* 
prise  of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Keso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  to  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Volscian  leader,  Attius 
TullioB,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kaeso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.Qaiii«tii»,th«flith*r 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  T«ISui*1!irt.!!!! 
set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  '**"^^' 
mons ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  lu  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son ;  ELseso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L.  Quinctius"  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

"  IKonjriQB,  X.  10, 11.  **  See  ohap.  XI.  note  11. 

"  livy,  m.  16.    DionyBiua,  X.  14-1«.  ■  livy,  in.  Id. 
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The  tribunes''  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
HbTiokDtBMnM.    ^*"  •  ^^^  Quinctius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment;  "the 

men  who  took  up  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  hb  orders.  The  consul  never  dis- 
banded them ;  and  I,  the  consul/'  he  said,  "  command  you  to  meet  me  in  arms 
A.  v.  c.  iM.  A.  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
*^  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentilian  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,'^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldi^s  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawfm  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tribunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events''  loved  to  believe  that»  in  spite 
HeupnrdMiipoDio  of  all  their  provocations,  the  commons  so  respected  the  sacredness 
d»d<»tbe«.  ^f  ^  ^^1^^  ^^^^  ^jjgy  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right; 
that  they  appealed"  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  could 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny.  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 

A.U.C.W5.A  C.457  Vp^  ^  ^®*  *^®  Tcrentilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
Thjiaw  !■  delayed  h^  tious  camc  ou,  thc  samo  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  for 
*"'  two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  uEquians  and  Volscians  was  imminent : 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  :'^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers^ 
ch««  •ii»tM  Vol.  ^^^  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kaeso,  were  trying 
•ei»  for  biM  witam  to  cstablish  a  chargc  of  false  witness  a^nst  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 

testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Kaeso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  quaestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judfifcs, 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curise ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  allow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  u.  c.  iM.  A.  c.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
^'  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  ^quians.    llie  continued 

^  Livy,  in.  20.  aptas  fiiciebat,  sed  snos  potiua  moras  ad  Oft  s^ 

^  lAvy,  III.  20.  oommodabat.  * 

■•  Idvy,  III.  20.    Nondnm  h»o,  qasBXiimcte-       "  Livy,  III.  21. 
net  Bflecmiim,  n^ligontia  Denm  venerat :  neo  in-       "  Iiivy,  III.  21-28. 
terpretando  aibi  quisqao  jnajaraiidiun  et  legea       "  livy,  III.  2A. 


tf I.    lacfMM  ki  tk« 
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absence*  of  the  legions,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
bm^hen  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law ;  but  ^j^^^j^^,^  ^  j^ 
L.  Qmnctins  ayailed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  QoiMtiM.  tomm 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Yokotus,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  '^ 
tiie  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certun,  left  Rome,  and  avaOed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citisenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanayium.    The  tribmies  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  297"  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  .^uians ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joinea  a.  u.  c  it.  a.  o. 
them,  and  to  hare  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  "'^ 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
point,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Uvy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  tw  Mad*  uw  aoi 
dissensions.  Ilie  original  source  of  the  detmls  must  have  been  the  SrjjjJffn'JfAU? 
memorials  of  the  several  great  fanulies ;  each  successive  version  of  *^^^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Sulla  gloried  in  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centunes  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,** 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  shoiDd  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assembties  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treating  them» 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejecting  them  from 
their  houses"  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors"  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.*'  Their 
own  bouses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  public  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,"  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  aHve  or  dead? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  pubhc  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  bjr  the  later  annal-  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
ists,  that  from  the  fiBunt  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  tantogof  bimmm 
main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

*  liivj,  ni.  39.                  "  I^vy*  ni.  so.  wealth,  we  may  judge  of  that  shown  to  the 

*<  Zonarae.  VII.  17,  who,  as  we  now  And,  commons  at  an  earlier  period, 

borrowed  ma  statement  ttom  Dion  Caseins.  "  The  fiunons  story  ofS^rginia  cannot  have 

Dion^B  words  are,  ol  thnrpUat  favtfAt  pih  oi  been  a  solitary  instance.    Viiigflnia  was   the 

9^n,  irXkv  fifmxf^t  hnBuUCflwrU  riva,  ivriw^r-  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

nv,  XdBpa  6i  nx^ohs  rSv  9parvrtfrwv  i^cvov.  less  a  man  than  L.  loilios.  the  fiunous  proposer 

Fragm.  vatic.  XXII.  of  the  law,  "  de  Aventmo  publicando.''     If 

"  This  is  implied  in  the  "  forcible  ocoap»-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 

tion*^  noticed  in  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  publi-  woman  of  such  birth,  and  so  connected,  we 

cando.'^  niay  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

**  Sach  outrages  must  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

speech  ascribed  to  L.  Qninotius,  Livy,  m.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  discov- 

**8i  qnis  ex  plebe  domum  suam  obeeesam  a  fk~  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

miliA  srmatA  nundaret,  ferendum  aunlium  pu-  Bestius,  a  burgher,  in  the  first  year  of  the  de- 

taretiB."    T\^fi  conduct  of  Verres  at  Lamps*-  oeravirate.    Livy,  III.  88.    The  discovery  of 

ena  iliostrates  this ;  fix>m  the  treatment  of  the  one  such  case  implies  that  there  were  many 

provinckls  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  othan  which  were  not  discovered. 
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of  its  partiealara.  We  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  tlie  latter 
half  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,'*  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  humed  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  heing  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  conmions,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 
The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 
unes,  by  an  important  measure.  First  of  all,*  to  prevent  their  in- 
m.  ''UwoiL.jd&iu,  creased  number  from  beincr  a  source  of  weakness,  by  makinsr  dif- 
▲vwiiM  to  th*  «0B.  ferences  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
'"^  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.     Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 

"  'Eyyla  w9r(  S^fiapxoi  wvpH  fni  ro9  H^uov  US'  nine  ooIleagueB.    We  can  thus  explain  the  po- 
Biivav.    Dion  Casaius,  Frag.  Vatic.  XXII..  and  sitiou  of  the  name  of  Sicinius.  if  we  read,  "no- 
oopied  by  Zonaras,  Vll.  17.    A  confiisea  ves-  vem  oolleg»  T.  Sicinu  Volaci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
tife  of  the  same  story  may  be  found  in  Valerius  jurationem"  (or  ^^  consilia")  *'  inissent  adver- 
]i£udmuB  (VI.  8,  2) ;  and  Uie  mutilated  pas-  bus  Kemp."    But  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 
sage  in  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi-  in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
tions,  with  *'  Nauti  consulatu,"  must  clearly  gether  ?    Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribune- 
refer  to  it.    Niebuhr's  restoration  and  explana-  ship  ?  and  are  we  to  take  Cioero^s  statement, 
tion  of  this  last  fragment  may  be  found  m  his  in  the  fVagments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
note  265  to  the  2d  volume  of  his  History,  p.  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 
144,  2d  edition.    Both  are  highly  ingenious,  two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
and  that  Uio  fragment  b^an  with  the  word  tution  of  tKe  office  ?  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
"novem,"  and  not  with  "nauti,"  seems  cer-  patricians  named  in  Festus'  Fragments  were 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  before  it  begins  the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassius  had  in 
with  the  word  **  novalis,"  and  that  which  fol-  his  mind,  when  he  said  that  "  many  of  tlie 
lows  it  begins  with  "  novendiales."    All  the  highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  from 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus,  bemg  ambitious  of  the  great  power  of  theoffice, 
half  of  tlie  page  having  been  accidentally  de-  and  oecame  tribunes  r'     Ii  this  were  so,  T. 
Btroyed  bv  fire,  are  the  following,  and  ranged  Sicinius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  the 
in  the  following  order  as  to  lines :  house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  267.    The 
T.  Sioini  Volsd  time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
inissent  adversus  same  time  as  the  death  of  Ca.ssius ;  and  it  b 
00  oombusti  feruntur  not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
ne  (]uae  est  proximo  cir-  centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of 
pide  albo  constratus.  a  conspiracy  against  the  common  liberty  which 
Opiter  Verginius                   .  was  brougnt  against  Cassius,  and  may  have 
Lsevinus,  Postumus,  Col-  sentenced  nine  of  the  tribunes  to  death  as  liis 
lius  Tolerinus,  P.  Ve-  accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  col- 
onius  Atratinus,  Ver-  leagues,  and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
tins  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fu-  them  as  being  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 

the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
Who  can  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  fVajgment  with  such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
certainty  f  But  I  observe  that  Mutaus  Sc«evola  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  forded  a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
was  never  patridan ;  and  the  preceding  name,  number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
of  which  only  the  wnt  syllable  remains,  Ver-,  finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
witn  a  Viiginius  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early  the  first  institution  of  the  tribuncship  and  the 
as  the  year  298.  (Livy,  III.  11.)  But  as  all  the  death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscn- 
others  are  patrician  names,  how  can  they  have  rity,  and  that  the  renmining  accounts  are  f\i]l 
been  tribunes ;  or  how  can  there  have  been  of  variations.  Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 ;  or  how  tioned  by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  between  appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
297  and  the^  appointment  of  the  deoemviri;  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inoonoeiva-  Cassius,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  this  was 
ble  ?  The  words  "adversarii"  and  **  adversus  in  the  year  268.  (Dionysius,  VIII^  74.)  I  have 
eum,"  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of  sometimes  thought  whether  the  mne  men  may 
Kiebuhr's  ooigectural  addition.  The  criminals  not  have  been  members  of  this  commission, 
would  hardly  have  been  described  simply  as  and  accused  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sidn- 
the  adversanes  of  T.  Sidnins,  uor  their  crime  ius,  tiie  patridan,  of  abusing  their  powers  to 
called  a  oonspiraoy  against  hbn.  The  story  in  &yor  the  tyranny  of  Cassiiu. 
Valerias  MaJdmus  represents  one  tribune  as  ^  Dionysius,  X.  81.  * 
being  a  prindpal  agent  in  the  execution  of  his 
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ike  whole  of  the  Arentme  Hill  to  the  eommonfl  forerer,  to  be  their  ezolnave 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not»  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  eren  yet  included  witldn  the  pomsBrhim,  or  religious  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  the  walls ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
land,  haying  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  public,  was  occupied,  acconling  to  custom,  by  mdi- 
vidual  burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
burghers ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  in  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^^  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  „^^^^^^  immmA, 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  \a!7»mu*&»tm^ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  '*' 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  himself  to  speak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
should  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls*  hctor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes* 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius  ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.* 

The  majority  voted  in  its  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cession would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  ^^ 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necesdty  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curiae  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  tlie  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysiiis. 

**  IKoDTiiiiB,  X.  SI.  •  DionyBluB,  X.  81.  •  Dionyriiw,  X.  88. 
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^The  proTisioDS  of  the  law  were, ''  that  so  mnch^  of  the  Ayentiiie  Hill  as  was 
public  or  demesne  property,  should  be_allotted  out  to  the  com* 


mons,  to  be  their  freehold  forever.  That  all  occupiers  of  this 
land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,^  should  have  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  the  money  which  they  might  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.''  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  giveai 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  aa 
many  flats  or  stories^  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,^^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
FiMh  dimiM  ■toll  law  was  now  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
ti»Tma3Sbii]aw.  j]jg  asscmWy  of  the  tribes  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  m  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls^ headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

**  Dion^pius,  X.  82.  ^  Dion^us,  X.  88-42.     The  events  of  this 

^  In  DionyaiuB'  Greek  version,  0t0iaanivot  year  are  given  by  Dionyaius  at  ereat  length,  in 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanos  ^lagA^tvot).   9  fifteen  clupters ;  in  livy  they  do  not  occupy  as 

xAarjlf  Xa$4mt :    in  the  original  language  "  vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  L.  Siooius,  nnaer  a 

ant  dam,"  as  in  the  well-known  form  of  the  somewhat  different  form,  is  given  by  the  former 

pr(etor*8  mterdict,  "  eum  fundum  quem  neo  vi,  under  this  year ;  although  m  its  common  ver- 

neo  dam.  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  usual 

itanossiaeatis?'    See  Festus  in  ^* Fossessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionysius,  X.  82.    Houses  thus  divided  writer  from  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  must 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  single  noor,  were  the  (vvoikI  .  of  the  injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  ratlier,  perhaps, 

Greeks;  and  these  were  the  '^insulie"  of  which  to  exaggerate  it;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 

wo  hear  at  Bome.  and  which  are  distinguished  more  ooious  light  than  in  the  transactions  of 

bv  Tadtus  from  "  domus,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.    One  statement,  however,  is  curious ; 

gle  proprietor,  justasThucydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  com- 

rich  Corcyrfleans  setting  on  fire  rUf  oUias  m2  ris  mons.  and  most  formidable  from  the  strength  of 

{^ovotc/ar.  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  their  orotherhoods  or  sodeties,  iraipiaty  were  the 

41,  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  "  insu-  Postumii,  Sempronii,  and  Ooelii.    The  former 

la,^^  as  given  by  Fostus,  **  qus  non  junguntur  of  these  was  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  be 

communibus  parietibus  cum  vidnis,  circuitn-  seen  from  the  storv  of  toe  severity  of  L.  Postu- 

que  publico  aut  private  dnguntur  "  seems  to  mins  Tubertus  to  nis  son  (Livy,  TV.  29),  and  of 

anow  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  buUt  Uke  the  murder  of  M.  Poetumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  inns  of  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).    The  Sempronii  also  appear  aa 

don,  a  complete  building  in  itsdf,  and  so  large  a  fanuly  of  importance  during  the  next  fifty 

as  to  ocoupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  but  the  Gloelii  are  veiy  httle  distingnish- 

the  next  wnioh  ran  paralld  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  eariy  or  in  the  later  Boman  his- 

^  livy^  III.  81.    AnnonA  propter  a<^uarum  tory,  only  four  members  of  this  house  oooorring 

intempenem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  porsonaUy 

the  weather  and  seasons  come  frY>m  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  coins,  however,  are  no- 

and  simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifices  merous. 
or  of  private  fiunilies,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
upon  as  authentio. 
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ftccnaed  before  the  commons  by  the  tribimee,  and  fined,  without  tw  Atonic  bw,^d* 
any  oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  bm^hers ;  but  the  new  consols  ■'^'■•■••••■•^" 
themselves  brought  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the 
pttrician  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,'  de  multse  sacramento,  fixed  the  max* 
U3am  of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,^  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  thh*d 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,*^  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons,  and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  TbrM  MnmwoiMn 
mons  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  but  •••■^••^''••^ 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea**  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  mifi^ht  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence**  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  v.  c.  m.  a.  a 
Tied  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'* 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighborinflr  nations,**  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence**  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  again  began.    After  ^  ^  ^     ^ 
long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue ;  4a.  h  u  i«^T*d  t* 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revbion  of  the  bws  and  constitution  STlSl  k!U"!£i^«^ 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  aU  of  the  order  of  the 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.     Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  a  aos.  a.  a 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;   the  warden  of  the  ***' 
city  and  the  two  qusestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.** 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  tssne,  show  the  inherent  strength  ^^^^^^ 
of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  and^  under  wnat  «i««i»ut  a«  t«£SI 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every 

*  CSoero  de  Bepablicft,  11.  86.    The  reading  "  See  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  180,  and  Fesloa 

ci  the  oonanl's  name,  as  given  in  this  passage  in  voce. 

of  Cioero,  Atemios,  enables  ns  to  acoonnt  for  "*  Livji  III.  81. 

and  to  correct  the  eornipt  reading  in  Dionysioa,  **  Livy,  III.  82. 

Ttt^ihxwf-  We  find  it  also  oorrecfly  given  in  one  **  Dionysios,  X.  68. 

of  the  recently  discovered  ftagments  of  the  **  Dionysios,  X.  64.    lAvji  UL  SSL 

Fasti  Oapitolim.  »  Vol.  11.  p.  860,  9d  ed. 

"*  Sec  Varro,  de  ling.  Latini,  V.  177,  and 
Niebnhr,  VoL  U.  p.  841,  9d  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  reader  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  anstocracy  sure, 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum* 
stances,  exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  eflforts,  and  so  nre 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  they 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  ^reat  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retained, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  has 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolenoe  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  b  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  ibis  be  wasted  or  misused,  thiir 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  wheo 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIRST  DECEMVIBS,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


**  The  UwB  of  a  nation  form  the  moat  inBtmctive  portion  of  ita  hiatoiy.**— ^naoiTy  Chap.  XLIV. 


The  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
A»Mi>  tofa  those  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
•mj^^^l'^^pmLef  all  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 


operations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate'  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  maffistrates  whom  they  had  so 
much  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
should  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?    Yet,  to  show  thai 


^  This  is  DionysiuB*  statement  in  the  most  ex«  a  question  whether  the  triboneahip  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  ad  finem.  Livy^s  language  erly  colled  ma^istratos  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  for  he  says,  it  would  not  in  these  times  be  called  "  maffia- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tratus  populi,'^  batonlr  *'  plebis :"  further,  Livj 
have  decemvirs  elected  for  another  ^ear,  "  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  the  "  saoratiB  leges*'  were 


although,  when  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  Dionysiua ;  and  the  state- 

the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "Placet  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  poaaeea  any  in* 

deoemviros— et  ne  quia  eo  anno  alius  magistra-  temal  improbability, 
tiia  esaet*'  (III.  82),  yet  it  waa  sometimes  made 
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Um  tribiuieahip  was  not  to  be  p^rmanentlj  surrendered,  the  sacred  laws  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  deoemyirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Areiitine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  fuU  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  government's 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  worL  They  had 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  ovm  country,  and  the  infer- 
mation»  partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermod<Miis  of 
Kphesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  ail  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.*  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  ti.^ 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  i^^'i*^- 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  miffht  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curiae, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  ^  fc,-B,«uof  thm 
ment  show  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  k«iNto«ipMMmdto 
reference  to  that  of  the  ten  commissicmers,  as  if  each  commissioner 
bad  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  jdnL  work.  It  b  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectaticms  of  the'  people,  and  y^re  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
spoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  nagments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  arder  of  the  whole  code. 

Still*  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

s  PomponiiiB,  de  origine  Juris,  S  4,  in  the  Di-  le*'  would  lead  one  to  Buppoee  that  they  were 

gest  or  Pandecto.  1  Tit.  11.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  i  25,  written  on  wood. 

p.  642.  Hennodoms  was  the  friend  of  Heraoti-  *  The  anthentio  remains  of  the  twelve  tables 
tns,  the  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  Ephe-  are  given  by  Haubold  in  his  **  Institationam 
fiisns  for  having  banished  him  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Bomani  privati  Lineamenta,"  as  repub» 
ousy  of  his  superior  merit.  See  the  story  in  lished  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Otto,  Leipzi|p, 
Strabo,  as  already  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tus-  1826.  They  are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  with  an 
cnlan.  Disputat.  V .  86.  IMogenes  Laertlus  says  elaborate  cntidsm  as  to  the  text  and  the  sources 
thai  HeracUtus  flourished  in  the  sixty-ninth  of  esoh  fragment  ^'Ubersioht  der  bisheriffen 
Olympiad,  but  Synoellns  makes  him  oontempo-  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Tet- 
lary  with  Anaxagoras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente.*'  Leipcig,  1824. 
Parmenides,  which  would  render  it  very  pos-  The  eariier  oolleotions  of  them  contun  dausea 
sible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis-  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  su- 
ited Borne  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Btra-  thority. 

bo  expressly  identifies  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  '  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writiiw 

HeraiSitns  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  profeasional  knowl- 

who  helped  the  deoemviis  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.    But  history  must  embrace 

laws.     And  the  ikot  of  hia  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  snd  as 

with  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (Hiny,  Hist.  Nat.  no  man  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write  on  all, 

XXXIV.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  or  the  case  must  excuse  the  |>re- 

of  hia  having  helped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption.    It  will  bo  proper  here  to  mention 

without  fbn^btion.  the  works  from  which  the  present  chapter  lias 

»  Ilvy,  m.  S4.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st.  The  Institutes  of 

*  So  XMonysius,  vr^Xatt  yaXMct  Ikxafd^nrtt  Gaius.    An  epitome  of  the  thr^flrst  boota  of 

c^rv^s.  X.57.    livy's  simple  expiesBion"  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known,  Imt  tha 
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•«^  ..V  »  1°  Romim  leffislation,  to  give  somethinff  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 

itt  Mifiaat  knowB  law  88  it  was  Settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 


oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "  Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  accord- 
i«  priv»tDm  diTid«d  uig  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  things, 
iSlnNLiilrjTh^  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examine 
ndiu.iAwofActiooi.  g^jjjg  ^f  ^j^g  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  three  descriptions  of  per- 

LLBwofPenoM.  p  r  ^^^^ '  *^^^®®  ^"^  ^''®®»  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves, 
m  ban  frM,  Mn4^  Thc  distinctious  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
^^  ians,  had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-l)om  Roman  citizens 
were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these/  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
TiMftMdmeBor.kter  that  of  the  client  to  his  lord,  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
S!rthTMriod!Sf£i'  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "dominus," 
tmiT*  tobU  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs^  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patroi^and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  gennine  state,  was  first  dia-  works  which  I  have  oonsnlted  will  be  noticed  in 

covered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  their  several  places. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  oi  the  works  of  *^  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 
8.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai''  are  not  correctlv  described, 
I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 
Goechen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824;  and  I  nave  derived  written.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 
great  assistance  firom  Gosohen's  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 
erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  coutains  the  remains  of  several 
works  oftheBoman  lawyers.  2d.  The  fragment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer^  on  various 
of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consisting,  for  the 
by  Hugo  in  his  **  Jus  Civile  Ant^ustmianeum.'*  most  part;,  of  quotations  from  the  wor&s  t>f  the 
Berlin.  1815.  The  fragments  of  Ulpian  more  most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 
recently  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects.  Amount  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 
iJbt  seen.  8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  urally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  these 
tanian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai's  discovery ; 
Pandects :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 
through  tlie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  accjuainted  dects.  The  manuscript  in  which  these  troa- 
with  Its  contents.  4th.  Hugo's  Geschichte  des  tises  were  found  was  a  palimpsest,  now  in  the 
Bomischen  Bechts.  9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.  6th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  tne  catalogue 
Haubold's  Institutionum  juris  Bomani  linea-  VMDCCCLXVI.  Itwas  brought  to  Borne  from 
menta,  and  Dirksen's  work  on  tiie  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  of  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  near  Pla- 
bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  oentia.  and  these  treatises  were  first  published 
bola's  edition  of  the  well-known  work  of  Hei-  from  it  by  Mid  in  1828 :  they  have  been  since 
neodus,  ^*  Antiquitt.  Bomanar.Jurisprudentiam  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  1888,  under  the  superin- 
iUustrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  **  Becht  tendenoe  of  Bethmann  Hollweg ;  and  I  Know 
des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.  They  do  not 
the  same  great  writer  in  the  **  Zeitschrift  fiir  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 
geeehichtiiche  Bechtswissenschaft."     In  point  ofthe  Twelve  Tables. 

of  excellence,  I  could  not,  I  suppose,  have  con-  ^  On  this  point  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

salted  higher  authorities  than  these ;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Haubold,  in 

perfbcUv  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  his  Tabula9  Chronologies,  as  one  of  the  ioBtita- 

months'  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  ofthe  decemvirs, 
■nbjeot  BO  vast  as  the  Boman  law.    The  other 
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heirs,'  his^tron  inberited  all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can- 
not doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  qualification,  to  the  client. 

Lookbg  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  i^«««r.  flith««fw 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  ^^^'^'''^ 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  shoidd  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  ri^ht  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father  s  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  mdependent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  hb  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred'® that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  dimmulio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, so  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  m,  povM^ordbporiB* 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  •'"•»«»p»»«7«v*"K 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  (mly  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,**  whether  of  the  curis  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

*  Gaius,  InsUtut  III.  |  40.  A  man^s  direct  virilis  sexns  pereonas  ;*'  saoh  u  his  father's 
heirs.  **  am  heredes,*'  were,  according  to  the  Bo-  brother,  or  brother^s  son,  or  the  son  of  an  un- 
man law,  his  children  **  in  potestate,'^  whether  de  by  the  father's  side.  These  inherited  in 
iDale  or  female,  h^  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preference  to  the  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
son^s  children ;  his  son's  son's  children ;  his  **  psr  foeminei  sezus  nersonas ;"  and  thus  an 
wife  in  mana;  and  his  daughter-in-law.  See  emancipated  son  could  not  be  heir  or  stiardiflii 
Gains,  Institut.  III.  $  2.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 
this  law  to  clients,  see  Nieuport,  Bitt.  Bomanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 
Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  §  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  stat^  by  having  gone  throuffh  the  state  of  mancipatio 
ment  in  Beiz's  prefitce  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Kieu-  during  the  process  of  his  release  from  his  fa- 
port*s  work.  Niebuhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

ion.    Hist.  Bom.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  £ng.  Tmnsl.  "Utilegassit  super  pecuniituteUve  sue  rei. 

The  qoalification  sJluded  to  is  Apposed  by  Beiz  ita  jus  esto.    Fn^pn.  duodec  Tabb.  18,  apud 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  sgnati  Uanbold.    See  Gaius,  Institut.  II.  §  224. 

wonld  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas  "  Testamentomm  autem  jOfenera  initio  duo 

a  freedman  could  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunt :  nam  aut  calatis  comitiis  fiiciebont,  qusB 

la£ionshi{Ni  in  his  state  of  slavery  being  reckoned  comitia  ois  in  anno  testamentis  &ciendls  desti- 

as  nothii^.  nata  erant,  aut  in  jprodnctn,  id  est  cum  belli 

*  Si  pater  ffliumter  venum  duit^  Alius  a  patre  causA  ad  pugnam  loant:  procinctus  est  enim 
liber  esto.  Fragm.  duodec.  ^aob.  12,  apud  expeditus  et  armatns  ezerdtus.  Gaius,  Insti- 
Hauboldi  Institut.  jur.  Bom.  lineamenta.  tut  II.  1 101.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XX.  2.    *^  Ca- 

»  Mit^iirm  capitis  diminutio  aocidit  in  his  qui  lata  comitia"  are  deflned  bv  Labeo  to  be  those, 

mandpio  dantur,  qui^ue  ex  manci^tione  man-  *'  qun  pro  oollegio  pontiflcum  habentur  aut 

tunittuntur ;  adeo  qmdem  ut  quotiens  quisque  Tesna  aut  flaminum  maugurandorum  causA." 

maadpetuT  aut  manumittatur,  totiens  capite  "  fisdem  comitiis,"  says  uellius,  by  whom  the 

diminuatur.     Gaius,  Institut.  I.  %  162.    The  passage  from  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  "  et 

disqualifications  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacrorum  detostatio  et  testamenta  fieri  sole- 

tis  mdnded  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."    Noct.  AU.  XV.  27,  S 1,  8.   And  Labeo 

A  man's  agnati  are  hia  relationa  derived  **  per  teUa  na  that  these  oalate  oomitia  were  eltbar 
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burgher,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  rejeA  it.  The 
confirmation  waa  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  of 
course ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality;  the  li^ht  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,"  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain :  when  the  lather 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpiured,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  proper^ 
bv  win,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
enildren,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction ;  and  the  praetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  inherit- 
ance, even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 

wMi  nwint     ^^^^  respect  to  women.    A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 

irann:  1,  w  to  aw.  mau  by  hcr  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's 

possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,*^  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husbancrs  power,  '*  in  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,*'  "  connubium ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  "  connubium. 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed-  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
fl  MiotiMir  bdn  ai.  ^^^'  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
»ajt  uMtor  gnwLnZ  circumstauces,*'  to  be  under  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 
testate, his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 


T  "oentnnata^"  bo  tiuit  we  may  scnptioii,  "nsne,"  or  by  ooempuo,  becanse 

ide  that  the  will  of  a  patrician  was  then  they  lost  their  control  over  ner  property, 

former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  tiieir  right  of  inheriting  from  ner  (see 

Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  Eng.  Cicero  pro  FlaooOf  84^;  but  only  her  father^s 


"cariata^'  or  "oentnriata:^'  bo  that  we  may  scription,  "nene,"  or  by  ooemptio,  becanse 

safely  condude  that  the  will  of  a  patrician  was  "       "'      '    - -^  • * ^ — 

read  at  the 
latter.    Bee 

Trans.  «  >       »  j^f^ggj  Qf^QQaQQ^^de'red  her  f^m  forming  a 

'^  A  protore  constitnitnr  oarator— in^nnis  oonnubium,  if  her  connection  was  with  a  Bo- 

ani  ez  testamento  parentis  haredes  fiicti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  ai^ 

aissipsnt  bona :  his  enim  ez  lege  (seal.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  V.  2-7. 
Tabolamm)  cnrator  dari  non  poterat.  •  Ulpian,       "  Gains,  I.  |  144.    The  vestal  vinrins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  ezcepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "in  hono- 

^  Gains,  Institnt.  I.  %  111.  rem  saceraotii.''    Afterwards,  by  the  later  law. 


«T**V    0       ^«V»rvAiy  y       OTIAVft      AAVS        ^^VVTVa.       VA      JUAAZVAX^1U|J  KlVTVy     Aft  V  TTV  T  VU  |    CU  TT  Cftjr  D    AlXlV^aj      VJWCVV    DAAV     AAWK%A    A  WHUW 

from  her  nnsbuid,  not  the  legitimacy  of  the  borne  three  children,  bnt  that  by  the  emperora 

children.    A  woman's  guardians  might  prevent  &vor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted  by  law 

h«r  from  pasaing  in  maniim  viri  either  i^  pre^  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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broihen,  or  of  their  neareBt  male  relations  on  their  father's  side ;"  nor  eould 
ihey,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation/*  or  alienate 
I  their  laody  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  by-  his  wifl,  or,  if  he  died  in* 
testate,  her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
goardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  hb 
sons,  was  in  gieat  measure  render^  ineffectual.**  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  T^al  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  pasung  out 
of  the  family.  AU  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

XL  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  uwwtruam.  im. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recogniised,  can  SdJlTTtk^i^r^^ 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Tet  there  are  few  points  of  more  l^^'u?  vtS^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •*^p«vi^ 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  aU  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  pc^tical  rights  from  property ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized*^  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

"  QnibnB  testamento  qpi'dem  tutor  datoB  non  to  hATo  been  rather  the  rale  in  theory,  and,  in 

ait,  lis  ex  lege  XIL  agnati  aunt  tutores.   Ooina,  the  earlieat  recorded  settlement  of  a  people^  to 

L  §  155.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

*  A  woman^a  affnatl.  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  iaraelites 
her  tatoras  legitimi.  And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  Let  any  one  com- 
mie of  law  that  she  could  xnake  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  ntterly  capricious  manner  In 
without  their  consent.  Oaius,  II.  1 118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  from  duke  William 
whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
dJans  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Guns,  L  S  171.)  iBut  her  fkther,  and,  if  she  England.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
weie  a  f^ieed  woman,  her  patronus,  still  retained  said  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (He- 
the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antoniikea,  her  will  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Gtonesis,  had  brought 
hii^  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

"  See    Hugo,   Geaohichte    des    Bdmischen  kings,  yet  still  we  find  the  principle  of  regular 

Bechts,  p.  fl09.  division  recognised ;  for  even  in  the  laat  yean 

**  Thia  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 

which  I  think  the  reader  of  ancient  history  will  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 

readily  admit,  although  i£  is  not  possiue  to  reditaiy  lief,  on  the  tenure  of  xnilitaiy  service, 

bring  any  particnlar  passage  of  an  ancient  wri-  eigoyed  eacn  man  an  equal  portion*    (Uerodo- 

ter  as  the  anthority  fofr  it.    Nor  is  it  to  be  de-  tus,  II.  164,  et  seqq.)  In  all  the  Greek  colonies 

nied,  that  conquest,  and  the  lapse  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 

trodn^ed  the  greatest  inequalities  of  property,  his  xXsip^f  or  portion,  and  in  manv  states  these 

quite  aa  gnat  as  those  sub^sting  in  modem  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

Europe.    But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic.  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  land  of  a  country  amongst  its  citizens,  of  Laconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  was  nothii^ 

which  in  modem  Europe  is  so  without  example  unprecedented :  the  remfurkable  feature  in  it 

that  it  ia  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  princii^  of 

impoflalUs  Suiciea,  seems,  in  the  ancient  world,  regular  aesignatiMi,  afker  a  long  departure  from 
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regrnlarly  aoquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  knd  so  gnoited  in 
complete  sovereignty ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso-* 
lute  owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rifirhts  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  bemg  a  citizen  of  thai 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  ch3- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-born  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  afiairs ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  socul  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territoiy  of  Rome,  no 
AUptx>p«rt7inkodBt  l^ss  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
JiSSiyTiifSriirt  won  it  for  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
«rth«Mato.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themsehres ;  and  the  law*^  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land**  was  conquered  bel<»]ged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principlea, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  aJl  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop* 
erty  remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  was  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  state  to  terference,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  ne^- 

a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;   it 

enoe.    I  think,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  re- 

of  the  characteristic  pointslof  the  ancient  world,  coived  a  grant  of  land,  mach  less  that  his  pos- 

that  landed  property  was  not  merely  sanctioned  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 

and  nudntained  by  law.  bat  had  originally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  firom  it ;  and  tnat  even  where  the  peo-  *^  Gains,  II.  §  69.    Qnas  ex  hostibus  capinn- 

pie  as  a  body  had  jg^ained  their  country  by^  the  tor^  natariili  ratione  nostra  fiunt ;  and  in  Jas- 

sword,  yet  their  mdividnal  citizens  received  timan^s  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 

their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves ;  **  adeo  quidem,  ut  et  liberi  homines  in 

sword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their  servitutem  nostram  deducantur.'*    11.  1,  $  17. 

chiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society,  Be  rerum  divisiones,  <&c. 

which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  "  Gaius^  II.  §  7.    In  provinciaU  solo  domini- 

a  portion  of  its  conmion  property  to  each  of  its  um  popuh  Romani  est,  vel  Csesaris ;  nos  autem 

members.    With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tantum  et  usum  finctum  habere 

the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  videmur.    Accordingly  no  land,  in  Drov\pciiiii 

no  political  power,  it  may  be  objected  that  solo,  could  be  sold  by  mancipation  because  it 

power  was  connected  witn  landed  property,  was  not  res  mancipu.    "Provinciale  solum^' 

masmuch  as  the  commons,  it  is  said,  were  lia-  was  opposed  to  *^  Italicum  solum,"  and  express- 

ble  to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  by  the  oen-  ed  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  still 


on  considerations  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Italia  which  was  so  com- 

for  the  moral  good  of  the  community ;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Eo- 

verv  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.    H« 

laua  ou^ht  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 

Besides,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  censonan  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  penons. 
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iianned,  aomedmo  oceapied  by  indiYidiiak*  in  the  iame  maimer  and  imder  Ite 
same  drciimfltences  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  tbis  essen- 
tial differenoe,  tbat  this  occupation  was  an  irreg^ular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wboUj  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  ci  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  tbem  as  if  they  nad  been  their  property ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possesskms,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  Uie  p^^pMir  nndra  hr 
rights  of  the  conunonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  >""«*v<'*^ 
the  Boman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  m  neither  case  could  pro- 
scription or  usucapio"  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances  the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  resp^t  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law'^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance"*  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership;" one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufilcient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,*^  that  if  me  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  eflSsct  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables'*  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er ;  against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  ffood  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupyin^r  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  fanuly  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,' the  patricians* 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

*  ProvincialiE  prBediA  nsncapionem  non  red-  qnired  the  poeseaeion  of  any  thing  bond  flde, 
piant.  Gains,  U.  S  46.  It  neea  not  be  repeated  yet  he  ooold  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 
that  the  provinciale  solmn  of  Gains'  time,  of  prescription  or  usncapio,  if  it  naa  been  origin- 
which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  KO-  ally  obtained  hj  force  or  fraud  j  **si  guis  rem 
man  people  or  the  emperor^  while  individuals  furtivam  aut  vi  possesaam  possideat.'*^  Gains, 
could  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  1 45. 

it,  waa  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  ager  pub-  "  Ne  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  inoerto  es- 

licua  of  the  time  of  the  Xn.  tables.   Afterwards  sent    Gains,  II.  §  44. 

the  distinction  between  provinciale  and  Itali-  "  Gains,  II.  %  68,  55.   Voluerunt  veteres  ma- 

cnm  solum  was  done  away  by  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adiri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  fa- 

usucapio  was  admitted  aliKe  in  each ;  but  it  oerent.  quorum  iUis  temporibus  summa  obser- 

could  be  completed  not  in  two  years,  but,  ao-  vatio  mit. 

cording  to  various  circumstances,  m  ten,  twenty,  ^  "Ad  versus  hostem  setema    anctoritas." 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  YII.  Tit  81.  Fragm.ZII.  Tabular.  19,  apudHaubold.  "Auo- 

Be  Qsncapione  transformandA.  toritas"  is  the  right  of  claiming  our  own  ^rop- 

*■  Gaius,  n.  %  42.    TJlpian,  Fra^.  XIX.  {  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  by 

*  SimodoeasboniMeaccepenmus.   Gains,  prescription. 
n.  S  4S.   Bat  evon  if  the  actoisl  poflsepsor  ao- 
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had  been  hid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  honae  had  been  bnnit,  and  his  sons 
kiDed  or  swept  off  by  the  pUigne,  m^ht  often  be  actually  unable  to  cnltivate  bis 
property  agam,  and  m^hi  feare  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  aetained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's prison,  the  same  result  might  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fiurly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  i^al 
busmess,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  lus  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Boman  law  attached  no  political  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
j,fcn,fiiH„  M  to  ,ari.  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  oi  property, 
mL^HH^^Shm  ^  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Tet 
■■^f^  there  was  a  distinction  recognised ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalides,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  ana  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class*"  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
eipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
sens  -^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.*^ 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  **  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :"  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sitnc- 

*  Kancipi  res  eont  pnedia  in  Italico  solo—  convoyanoe,  and  thns  gratifled  the  commoDs  by 

Hem  jura  prediomm  rusticoram,  velat  via,  iter,  recognizing  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  under- 

SOtua,  aquoiductuB :  item  servi  et  nuadrupedes  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwards 

quflB  dorso  collovo  domantur,  velut  Doves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

•qui,  asini.    Cset«rs  res  nee  mancipi  sunt.    Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

plan,  Fntfm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Soman 

whether  tnis   distinction  waa  as  old  as  the  citizens.    Andif  it  were  originally  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables    (see   Hu^,    Gesdiichte   des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bom.  Reohta.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  an^  rate,  reo-  ers,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognized  by  tlie  Cincian  law,  passed  in  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constituted  the  most  valua- 

660  (see  Hugo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  proba-  ble  part  of  the  live  stock  of  land,  slaves,  horses, 

biUty  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Ro-  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

man  law,  except  as  &r  as  re^rds  the  iura  prse-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man- 

diorum ;  for  these,  being  res  incorponues,  could  dpii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  by  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tio  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  im-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them, 

plied  this.    It  may  be  ooi^jeotared  that  mand-  I  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  pubushed  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitled  **  De  donationibos,  aa  legem  Oinci- 

f^ebdan  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,"  we  have  the  true  form  **  res  mancipii," 

purchase  in  the  country  before  a  man^s  imme-  instead  of*'  mandpi.''    See  Hugo,  p.  8S1,  and 

diate  neighbors,  without  the  neoessitv  of  hia  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

foing  up  to  Rome  and  transacting  the  ousinees  "  Gaius,  1. 1 119. 

efore  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve       •*  Gains,  I.  1 121.  

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  "  Gains,  II.  $  24.    Ulpiaa,  Tragm.  SIX.  9. 
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tiotted  by  tiie  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling,  "  even 
as  the  toi^e  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law/'" 

The  principle  oi  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with* 
<mt  pnmogenitare.**  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  .tmmntdm 
pated**  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them  ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher* 
ited  on  the  some  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belonsr. 
mg  to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man  s 
own  hdrs,  "sui  heredes ;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,"  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,**  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  "  Legis 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  m.  uw  of  •euaai. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  '»»•"*<••'■*»*«• 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  agunst  another  for  cutting  down  his  vine^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  oi  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.    The  modes  of  action  were  five:^  1.  Sacramento;  2.  Per  judicis*po6tu- 

"  Qnnm  nezmn  Ikoiet  mancipiumque,  at!  in  the  MB.   It  was  to  be  found  in  his  flnt  book, 

Un^a  nancupaasit  ita  iaa  eato.    Fraffm.  aII.  between  the  164th  and  165th  aeotiona  of  the 

Tabular.  17,  apud  HauDold.    See  Dirkaen,  p.  present  division.    There  is  no  more  difficult 

997-406.  question  in  Roman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 


caose 
along 
were 

ho, 

not  dispose  of  or  deviae  their  inheritance  with-  then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 

out  their  consent.    By  the  Athenian  law  the  intestateplebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogous 

sons  alone  inherited^  bat  they  were  obliged  to  to  that  or  the  members  of  hia  Ripens  in  the  suo- 

portion  out  their  aistere,  and  pablio  opinion  cession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician?    For  the 

would  not  allow  this  to  be  done  niggardly.  noblest  of  the  plebeian  families,  the  Csecilii,  for 

*  G«iu9,  III.  1 2.  instance,  or  the  Dccii^  ootdd  have  had  no  con- 

"*  The  reaaon  of  this  restriction  was,  that  if  nection  with  any  patncian  gena  such  as  subsist- 

the  son  were  in  his  &ther^s  power,  he  was  him-  ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 

self  his  father's  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of  so  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suc- 

oonrse,  excluded ;  if  ne  had  lost  his  succession,  ceeded  to  the  property  of  an  intestate  CaBcilius, 

eitho'  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  hia  in  defknlt  of  sui  hnredes  and  agnati.    Was  it, 

children  suooeeded  to  his  share  as  nis  repre-  as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  oognati,  a  term 

sentatives.  which  incladed  relations  by  the  mother^s  side 

"  Gains,  m.  %  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII.  as  well  as  bv  the  father's,  were  capable  of  in- 
takes, all  relations  by  the  litther'a  side,  wheth-  heriting  ?  And  if  no  relations  at  aU  were  to  be 
er  male  or  female,  were  alike  indnded  under  found,  nad  the  tribe  any  daim  to  the  succesnion, 
the  title  of  agnati;  but  afterwards  the  meaning  or  was  the  property  considered  to  be  whoUy 
of  the  term  was  more  limited,  and  female  rela-  without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ao- 
tiona  were  ezduded  b^ond  the  degree  of  a  quired  by  a  stranger  b^  occupation,  posseasio, 
sister.  A  man's  mother,  if  she  had  passed  **  in  and  two  years'  prescription,  usucapio  r  In  this 
manam  mariti,"  acquirea  the  rights  of  a  daugh-  ease  there  woula  be  a  possibility  orthe  property 
ter,  as  regarded  her  husbuid,  and  thus  waa  of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patndan, 
oonsid«rea  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  eon.  whereas,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
See  JuBtiniaa,  Institutes,  III.  Tit.  S,  1 8.  ber  of  his  gens,  the  probity  of  a  patriouu  ooold 

"  Gaius,  lU.  1 17.    It  is  provoking  that  the  never  be  without  a  patndan  heir. 

past  of  Cbiua'  work,  in  which  he  had  defined  "  Qaius,  IV.  %  11. 

who  wen  a  man's  ''^fntUa,''  ia  whoUy  iUegiUe  «•  Gaios,  IV.  %  12. 
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lationem;   3.  Per  oondictionem ;   4.  Per  mairas  mjeetionem ;  6.  Per  pignoris 

captionem. 

1.  The  first**  of  these  was  the  most  generaUy  Adopted  where  no  other  specific 
lai  Aetice:  i-frr-m-  Actioii  WBS  prescribed  bjlaw.  llie  contending  parties  each  staked 
*^  a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishuig  of  the  freedmn  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,'  the  sac- 
ramentum  was  fixied  at  the  lower  simi  of  fifty  ases,  lest  hb  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  For  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  bang 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintifiP,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,'  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
bold,  and  this  beinff  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  "  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wheretore  thou  hast  claimed  thb  thing  as  thine  ?"  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  "  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  five  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  (3i 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  "  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thm^  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  po6sea-> 
sion  of  it,  "  vmdicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly 
ordered  that  the  vindiciae,  or  temporary  possession,^  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
80  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  wbich  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
u  nd  Id  AetioM :  of  thc  MS.  of  Oaius,  so  that  we  can  neither  fully  understand  their 
m^i^JSSSi.  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
**°^  can  judge,  the  latter^  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  lus  cause  to  the  judge.    The  former,  per  postnla- 

*>  OaiuB,  IV.  $  lS-17.  *■  "  FestxLcam  tonebnt."    This  was  apparent- 

*  In  the  case  of  a  slaTe^a  liberty,  it  was  not  Iv  a  rod  or  wand,  as  Gains  says  afterwards, 

necessary  that  the   person  who  Drought  the  "Festno4  antem  ntebantur  quasi  haste  looo, 

question  to  issue  should  have  any  connection  signo  qnodfun  ^nsti  dominii,"  $  16.    It  cannoU 

withtheslave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  ohaff, 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thrown  on  a  slave 

ery  man  to  save  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  Uberty.    See  Faodolali  in 

loss  of  his  liberti^.    *^  In  his  qn»  asserantur  in  FestucA. 

libertatem,  quivis  lege  ageie  potest"    livy,  **  Vindioia  secimdiim  libertatem.    Seelivr. 

in.46.  IIL44,46. 
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tiooem  jadiciB,  was  an  appUoation  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  judge 
to  by  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summarj  process,  per  manus  injeotionem,  was  allowed  hj  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforemg  the  fulfilment  of  the  judse's  sen-  ^^k  juMm :  r*r  ■». 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  ***>4«««i«*«> 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lav  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  yindez,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  beinff  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
waadue  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  m,  ^^m..  p^  ,1^ 
aary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  ■"*•"»"««■ 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  hb  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship  ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  plaid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  ^Mtnoam, 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in- 
asmuch as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  o?  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obliffationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  imder  certain  new  and  specific  oku«mtioM  «c«atrM. 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  t"»i«^i«^- 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arisiug  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  ^  o^i^y^  ,  ^^ 
re  contracts  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  tJMto.  i>»m»,  ULSSi 
fact  of  having  borrowed  mone3r^  constituted  the  obligation  to  nay  '°''^' 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  verbal  or  written,*^  on  tne  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed^,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

*  OaioB,  IV.  i  21-85.  tanm/*  when  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 

*  GaiuA.  IV.  {  26-29.  With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  his  use,  with  the  underetanding 
onhograpny  of  uie  word,  the  text  of  Gains  va-  that  he  shall  return  to  ns  hereafter  not  that  very 
ties,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  "  cap-  same  thing,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 
tionem,**  i  12,  and  in  another  that  of  *'capio-  <|aa)ity.  **  Commodatnm"  expressed  that  which 
nem."  f  26.  If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that 
single  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  be  restored  to  as  a^ain. 
Bee  Csto,  as  qnoted  by  (}elliits,  Noct.  Att.  *  The  English  mw  oonsiden  an  obligstio  re 
VII.  10.  oontractaas  an  implied  contract;  such  a  oon- 

**  Gains,  IV.  {  27.  tract  ^*  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  wliich, 

^  Giuus,  III.  §  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  un- 

*  Or  any  thing  else  which  can  be  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform.*'  Blaokstone,  Comment. 
oonnled,  or  measured.    This  was  oaDed  "  mu-  Book  II.  c.  80,  $IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  delitors,  tfaeu  being  boand  io 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt^  belonged  to  obugatioiMS  of 
another  cbas,  thoae  contracted  by  direct  words  of  eorenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracto,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties."  Yet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bugain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gain  more  favoAble 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  mterest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  ihe  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,**  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent,  or  cent  per  cent ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,"  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  nKMiths^ 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  thb 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;**  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,**  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
outndoQiahiiM  expressed  in  a  certain  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
tk^lrclrSr  mFo  p*.  acknowledired  such  only  to  be  leffally  bindinir  as  were  concluded 

enltar  words  or  forma.       •!»*  •  i  o       w    ^^  ^  •  ^  i  « 

m  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
80  ?*'  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  raancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  gpandeo.**  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  effect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

*>  Gibbon,  Vol.  Vni.  ohap.  xliy.  p.  85,  8vo.  Athens  we  have  rdro(i«frpir«f,r4c0fl^cirr*(,  Ac. 

ed.  1607,  considers  the  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  **  Interest  of  a  third  ana 

follow  fh>m  an  obligation  ex  oonsensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed."    And  as 

come  under  the  general  head  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  oonductio.  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  althougn  interest  was,  in  ftct,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  unciarium  foenns,  in  like  man- 

poraij  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  part,  or 

text  IS  that  of  Heinecdus,  III.  15.  S  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  al- 

Hugo,  Gesohiohte  des  Bom.  Becnts,  p.  280,  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  Bome  also  paid 

£d.  9.  monmly. 

"  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  16.    *  *  Duodedm  tabu-  **  See  his  chapter  **  uber  den  UnzialxinsftiBB,*' 

Us  sanctum,  ne  quia  undario  fcenore  ampliua  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

exeroeret."     Now,  the  uncia  being  the  well-  **  See  Bockh,  "  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Boman  as,  or  pound,  ner,"  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenea'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Bome,  unciarinm  fee-  "*  "  Qbligationea  verbia  oontraotn."     Gaina, 

nus  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  '*  in-  m.  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  "*  Gains,  IH.  S  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Thus,  at 
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the  torn ;  it  k  dearly  oanneeted  with  tf «'Mw,  and  denoted,  probably,  an'  oath. 
taken  with  the  aanetion  oL  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
wiftiiees  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  spondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patridans  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian. 

II.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 
having  wronged  our  neighbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
miklring  repaxation  for,  the  iniury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  ueto.  Law^So^aad 
injure  eitW  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries"  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  daases.  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Gains,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  yery  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Ksso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  commitUng 
againat  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries"  against  property,  on  the  other  han(C 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  m  the  night**  mi^ht  be  lawfully  slun ;  or  by  day,*^ 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,*^  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
his  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.** If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  ffirdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man* 
ifest  than  in  the  eztremo  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

"  Gains,  m.  {  298.  precise  penalty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

^  Gains,  HI.  1 189.  tables.    The  foundatioD  of  our  knowledge  on 

"  "Sei  nox  furtuxn  fkotom  esit,  sei  im  occisit  this  subject^  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

joore  GAxsns  esto.**    Fragm.  XII.  Tabolar.  §  10,  tine  (de  Civit  Dei,  II.  9),  from  the  fourth  book 

apndHanbold.  of  Cioero^s  treatise,  De  Republic^.   ^^Duodecim 

**  Gains,  ad  edictnm  proyinciale,  quoted  in  tabuls  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in 

theDiffest,  XLVII.  Demrtis,  1.  54,  $2.  his  banc  quoque  sanciendam  putaverunt,  si 

**  Guns,  m,  1 189.  quia  occentavisset,  sivo   carmen   oondidissct. 

"  Gaios,  III,  1 190.  quod  infamiam  faoeret  flagitiumve  olteri."  And 

"  Guos,  III.  11^2,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  place,  II.  12,  referring  to 

ttnmge  law  was,  tlutt  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

by  being  naked,  and  haying  his  hands  oocu-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  **  Capite 

pied,  oould  not  conceal  any  thing  about  him,  plectendum  sandentes  tale  carmen  condero  si 

which  h»  uuAt  leaye  secretly  in  Cis  neighbor's  quis  auderet."     Augustine,  liying  in  an  age 

house,  anduion  chaige  him  wi&  theft.    It  is  when  capital  punishments,  in  our  sense  of  the 

eoiiona  that  this  extraordinaiy  custom  seems  to  term,  were  common,  understands  Cicero's  words 

have  existed  also  at  Athens.    Bee  the  following  as  si^ifyin^  the  ^*  punishment  of  death."    But 

pwaage  from  tlie  Goods  of  Aristophanes,  v.  in  Cicero's  tame,  when  the  punishment  of  death 

497,  ed.  IKndoT^  was,  so  far  as  Koman  citizens  were  concerned, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

lOKFATES. — "iBi  vw,  xcr^tfro  BelftdTuv,  sancire,  and  res  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

ITTPEtlAAHZ.  ^iU^Kd  rl ;  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  and  caput  re- 

ZOKP.  o<«v  ^XAa  yo/tMdf  tUdwai  vofd^frmt.  ten  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

ZTPEV.  iXK"  oix2  f^fdmv  lywy'  daifxa^mi.  a  citizen.    Thus  Gaius  says  expressly,  "  Poena 


**  There  hxsve  been  vaiioas  opinions  aa  to  the 


manifesti  ftirti  ex  lege  XU.  tabularum  capitalis 
eiat^'*  in.  %  189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  ^  Nam 
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ptuushments,  inyolving  a  diminiitio  capitis,  if  he  publiely  uttered  in  word  or 
writing  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  <&eaded ;  the  coarse  jests  i^hich  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Nsevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  MetelH,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  *'  Fato  Rome 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  I^oman  annals  b 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence  ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
k  public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 

it  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  %f  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quses- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide,*" 

liher  verberatas  adcRoebatur  ei  oni  fartam  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  mvolred  in  it  a  dJmia'Dtio  oa- 

rat'^    On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thm»|  in  the  Bomui  sen»e  of  the 

aoe^s  line,  "  Vertere  modum  formidine  fastis,"  term,  capital.    It  may  be,  also,  that  the  aen- 

Comatns.  the  scholiast  on  Persios,  says  ex-  tence  "ntfusteferietar,"  not  bemff  limited  with 

pressly,  *^  Lege  XIL  tabularam  caatum  est,  ut  the  careful  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 

fvMtXbuB  feriretuTy  ^ui  publice  invehebatur,"  when  executed  with* severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 

&c    Yet  still  there  is  anotlier  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  uni^er  his  punishment 


ing  to  death.    Thus  we  readof  Egnatius  Metel-  ment  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  amount  to  a 

luB,  **  (mi  Qxorem  fuste  percussam  interemit,''  sentence  of  death,  at  the  discretion  of  those 

Valer.  Max.  VI.  8.  %  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.    liut  the  law  meant  only,  that 

percussam  are,  I  tnink,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur'aiso  a 

manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  jufficieutly  se- 

inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.    And  vore,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  t>od- 

yet  fustifintio,  in  tno  estimate  of  the  later  law.  ily  injuries,  although  visited  bv  ])uniBhment  in 

was  a  mudcr  jpnnishment  than  flaffcllatio ;  ana  kmd,  yet  did  not  involve  any  foneitnre  of  civil 

the  Di||[est  calls  it  "  fusturationis  admonitio." —  rights. 

See  HcmeociuB,  IV.  18, 1 7.  "  Every  one  knows  the  famous  pnnishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  loam  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  be  sconived, 

what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  comp:iny  with  a  dog, 

shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  tlirown  into  the 

i^jur.  et  famosis  libellis,  1.  5,  %  9),  the  libeller  sea.    But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  waa  a  law 

was  to  be  intestabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.    Cicero  mentions  only  the 


Bat  "  famosi  libelli,*'  in  the  Theodoeian  Code,  25.    It  may  have  been  a  trad  itional  punish- 

means,  perhapa,  something  different  firom  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twellve  tables.    So, 

libelloas  carminaof  the  XII.  tables.  again,  nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 

On  the  whole,  it  ia  certain  that  the  pnnish-  twelve  tables  respecting  mnrddr.    Pliny  only 
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and  probaUy  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,**  injuring  a  neighbor's  com 
bjnight,*^  witchcraft,**  and  treason.^*  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  bj  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  bj  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters."  The  **  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end  j^^^,^ 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inchned  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,^  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  earlv 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  trreater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  ^  ^  ^  . , 
m  much  greater  obscunty.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people^*  from 
the  sentence  of  every  mafi;istrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials^  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,^*  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  4.  That  the  last  decision** 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,*"  and 

eayv  that  tho  tanuDg  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable."    Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 
com  by  night  was  punished  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  statute  law  has  greatly  restricted  this  pow- 
bles  more  severely  than  murder :  insomuch  as  er,  so  far,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 
the  offender  was  nanffed  up  as  aevoted  to  Ce-  concerned ;   for  **  the  court  of  King^s  bench 
res,  and  so  put  to  deatn.  Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  be  it  trea- 
8.    Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  offence."    Black- 
ably  with  death ;    but  the  criminiBl  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    lliiB  last  doctrine,  however, 
headed,  we  may  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  bv  Junius,  in  his  famous  letter 
considered  as  a  less  punisnment  than  hanging,  to   Lord   Mansfield,  in  which   he   contends, 
**  Gaiua,  IV.  ad  ieg.  XII.  tabularum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
IMgest.  XLVII.  Tit.  iX,  $  9.    De  incendio,  man  law,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  token* 
rmnA,  nanfiragio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thii^  stolen 
"  Aulus  OeUius.  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 
"  Fliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVUI.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Ka»o  Quinctius,  the 
**  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  being  allowed  to  offer  bail  was  a  means  of 
^  Digest.  XLVin.    Tit.  VI.  |  2.    Ad  Le-  evacung  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  be  in 
gem  Jmiam  Majestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 
**  Digest.   XLVIII.    Ht.  XIX.    De  poenis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinarv 
1.  8,  S  2.     Hostes  autem  item  transAige  e4  pee-  criminals  wonld  not  equally  be  allowed  to  profit 
ni  affieinntur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Godenroy  by  it. 

remarks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  "  Cicero,  de  Bepublic^  n.  81. 

ished,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  ^*  nos-  ^*  Cicero,  de  LegibuS|  in.  19. 

tea,  ♦.  «.  transfufs,"  as  if  deserters  alone  were  ™  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

intended.    I  beneve  that  the  common  reading  *'  Livy,  Vll.  17 ;  IX.  84. 

is  right,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed,  "  See  Festus  in  **  Sanates.''— But  it  is  right 

to  the  Romans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  seotenoe  has  been  conjecturally 

their  countiy.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Scaliger,  all  the  words  actuallv  re- 

ever,  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maininff  in  the  MB.  being  these,  which  1  have 

poeaible,  as  is  shown  by  tiie  story  of  Cyrus'  printecTin  the  Boman  character : 

treatment  of  Ckssus.  in  xii  nexo  sokOague 

"  *'  By  the  andent  common  law  all  felonies  ibrti  sanati^iM  idimjiu  tdo. 
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he  who  remained  the  free  master  of  hoth,  solntns,  should  be  equal  id  the  sight 
of  the  law ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;^^  terms  which 
were  merely  ffuessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marrii^ges ;  if  a  burgher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
mtestete. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  bat 
Th«  eowutatioiMi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  teuor  of  thc  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  entire 
iSSiin^^^  text  of  the  twelve  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
bSrpt^PdintiM  them"  no  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 

^  the  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.     Their 

code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit* 
uent  power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 

The  words  in  ItaUos,  which  complete  the  lines,  hie.  But,  in  the  first  phtoe^  the  institution  of 
were  supplied  hj  Sealiffer.  It  has  already  been  the  judices  selecti,  in  later  times,  was  intended 
mentioned,  Chap.  XIII.  note  89,  that  the  only  to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  poo* 
existing  MS.  of  Festus  has  suffered  from  a  fire,  pie  for  judicial  purposes ;  so  that  a  oondemna- 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been  tion  by  tliese  judges  was  final,  and  conld  not 
burnt  away  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  so  be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilatea.  magistrate  (Cicero.  Philipp.  I.  c.  9).  And, 
^  Our  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is  agam,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdictioc 
derived  from  the  muti&ted  article  in  Festus,  of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  flagrant  and 
on  the  word  "Sanates."  The  epitome  of  Pau-  evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
luB  gives  a  foolish  etymolo^,  and  says  that  the  notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  dififerenoe 
Sanates  were  people  dwelhng  above  and  below  in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  Autum 
Home,  who  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards  manifcstum  and  nee  manifestum,  is  verr  re- 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  "  Sa-  markable :  in  the  former  case,  the  thier 


nates:"    "quasi   sanatA   mente."     And   the  scouiged  and  given  over,  addictns,  to  the  party 

*'Fortcs,^^  according  to  Paulus,  were  "boni  whom  he  had  injured:  in  the  latter  case  he 

qui  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Bomano."  had  only  to  restore  twofold.    So  the  man  who 

This  is  all  improbable  enough ;  but  Niebuhr  attacked  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 

savs  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob-  murderer  caught  "  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 

ably  be  understood  cither  of  bondmen  and  free-  detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house 

men,  or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals  or  corn^  would,  like  the  fur  maniibstus,  be  hur- 

in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists,  ried  on  at  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  trial  would  be   held  unnecessary.    And  the 

knowledge,  to  give  any  thjng  more  certain  on  same  summary  justice  would  be  dealt  to  the 

the  subject.  false  witness  and  to  the  rioter.    It  is  probable, 

"  Cicero,  de  Republici,  II.  87.  also,  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  large  dia- 

*  The  twelve  taoles  were  extant  down  to  the  cretion  which  the  practice  of  Rome  gave  Uiem, 

latest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  eon-  would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 

tents  were  familiarly  known.    Had  they  con-  the  guilt  of  the  accusea  was  perfectly  clear, 

tained,  therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con-  even  though  he  mi^ht  not  have  oeen  caught  in 

Btituent  cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  related  to  the  fact.     When  it  is  further  remembered,  that 

the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  iJie  state,  slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 

to  tne  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their  magistrates^  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 

clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Roman  writers  could  states  of  society  in  which  crimes  of  a  serious 

not  possibly  have  showed  such  ^eat  ignorance  description  are  extremely  rare,  it  may  be  oon- 

of  the  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they  ceivea  that  the  criminal  business  of  tne  oentu- 

have  done  actually.    On  one  point,  however,  ries  would  not  be  very  engrossing, 

on  which  the  twelve  tables  appear  to  have  However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Niebuhr 

spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in  thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 

alter  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance.  curi»,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 

I  allude  to  the  £unous  provision,  **  De  capite  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve 

oivis  nisi  per  maximum  oomitiatum  ne  fernn-  tables.    But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  wo  shall 

to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the  see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  aivned 

oenturies  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require  upon ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 

that  every  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before  cessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  really  sentenced 

them ;  which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and  by  the  curis. 
would  have  been,  in  &ot)  abrard  and  impossi- 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Mazimns**  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ- 


ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  br  confining  aU  freedmen  to  virtM«rtMro«iMA 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  reaa  of  another  censor,  M.  Livius,"  dis-  "***' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  sbiffle  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liberty  could  be  con- 
Qstent  with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  times  possessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  b^  the  decemvin.  They  therefore  altered  the  organisation  of  the  Roman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  buxghers,  and  even  the  buivhers  them* 
selves,  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probab^  mcreased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
<Hdest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curi»,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  maffbtrate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  imperium,  and  of  votmg  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

But  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original  o,„j.,j,^,^,ji,^^ 
constitution ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  MtoUMpMiMMMyof 
tary  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qu&estores  panicidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patridans,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  m  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power,  intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribuneship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Niebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Cincinnatus  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Yirginiay 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  out  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

«  livy,  IX  4».  "  livy,  XXIX.  87. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  DBCEMVIRATE-STOBT  OF  VIBGINIA— REVOLUTION  OF  805. 


yif  iwrBv  txoww  ol  iii  ^v/idy  htxttpnifhntt. — Abdtotlb,  Politica,  V.  11. 


I  Thb  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  general  tradition*  of  the  Roman  annalists, 

DMHBvin      Mitiui  g^^®™®^  uprightly  and  well,  and  their  la?rs  of  the  ten  tables 
htm»toaA%t.  Ap-  were  just  and  good.    All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 

resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 
year ;  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  decemvirs  dechred  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,'  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  haa  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
en<^  of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  la^uage,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  oflfered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  lime,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  20i6,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Eaeso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Poe- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
le  exception,'  of  the  second.  The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
'erenda,  and  M.  RabuleiuSi  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  hare 


t 


>  Livj,  III.  88,  84.  the  Poetelii,  Antonii,  and  Babnleii ;  and  the  pa- 

'  Livy,  III.  85.  trician  branches  of  these  £unilies  may  have  oe- 

*  livy,  III.  85.  oome  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  livy,  ni.  85.    Dionysins,  X.  68.  names  be<»me  fomoos  in  history.    livy  seems 

*  A  vestal  virgin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  pomdans ; 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (livy,  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  manifest 
42},  and  she  must  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  surely  must  have  been 
is  it  improbable  that  there  was,  m  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Duilius 
the  deoemvirij  a  patridan  as  w^  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  hia  narrative  of  this 
ftmil^  of  Duihi,  just  as  there  were  patrician  and  very  perioo. 

plebeian  Sidnii.    And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysios  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
DO  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 

power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny,        ^^ 

yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  pnnciples        ^'""^' 

as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  nave  done  scarcely 

less  ^d  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  m  withholding  what  was  good.     But 

to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 

An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 

always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  Lb  bound  to  it  by  old  connections^ 

and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.     So  it  was 

with  Appius :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  he  reconciled  himself 

with  his  old  party,'  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 

favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 

served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.     Accordingly  the  decemvirate 

rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.     The  associations  or  clubs,^  K®- 

80*6  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny ;  even  the  better 

patricians  forgave  the  excesses'  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency ; 

the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 

by  fresh  restraints,  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 

instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 

Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 

the  old  kingly  sovereignty.     Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 

the  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 

condescensions  to  the  pleoeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 

had  impmred  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.     But  this  was  at  an  end ; 

and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 

desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 

designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 

restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ^  ,ait»otaw 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  tnerefore  not  confined  to  one  ~|^*Y  ^^^ 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole  **^ 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kmgs.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,*°  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  wluch  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath*^  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youtn  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians.^    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

*  livy  m.  86.  Aliqnandia  eqnatus  inter  om-       *  Deoem  re^^nm  Bpedes  ersL    livy,  IIL  8S. 
lies  terror  fiiit :  panllktim  totUB  veitere  in  nle-       ^  Cum  fi»cibaB  seonres  llligatBB  preferebant. 

bem  ooBpit.     Abetindbatnr  a  patribas,  in  nu-  livy.  III.  36. 
nulior^B  libidinoae  orudeliterqae  consulebatnr.       "  Interoessionem  oonsensa   BUBtnlenuit,   is 

^  Pataieiia  juvenibuB  BepBerant  Uten,  eorum  livy^B  ezpreBBion,  m.  86.    DionysiuB  addB, 

CBtervBB  tribonafia  obsederant.     livy,  III.  87.  <pc(«  rt^6vrtt  hiei^f^n,  n^  wi^^Uy  X.  69.    Tbeae 

'Ervcf^v  UmvTM  nwHy*,  fecXcy^ficwt  rodf  Span'  oathB  rosembled  thoaa  which  were  Bometimea 

r4mf  rdv  vfmv  «a2  t^nv  aknts  hirtitufrdroH*  taken  by  the  ruling  membera  of  the  Qreek  oli- 

Dionyains,  X.  60.  garehiea :  tcai  ry  i^ft^  itait6vwt  icp^n  «a2  fiwXdwm 

'  Primorea  Patmm— neo  probare  qua  flerent,  8  n  i»  f x»  icaK&v,    AriBtotle,  FoUtica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  hand  indignis  aoddeie :  avide  men-       ^  IHonyBioB,  XI.  8. 
do  ad  Ubertatem  in  aervitatem  eiapeoB  javare 
nolle.    li^y  IIL  87. 
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the  triumph  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  ten 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  containing  "  unequal  laws ;  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  the  patricians  and  pleoeians  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  oraers  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
^  ^^^  close,  the  decemvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 
Asb  pojw  «ni?ui«  or  of  appointing  successors.  Whether  it  was  retuly  a  usurpa- 
'*"*  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,"  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Rome,*^  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 

ThftSdriiiM  M«6.  fr^®**^**-  Si^<5©  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 
■uinndc th« &«£»  pended,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
*"'^'  plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 

themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  afiiEurs  at  home.  But  now  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  JSquians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,*'  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  6i 
the  Tiber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocradcal  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii'*  and 
C.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy.'* 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  A^dus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

^  Niebnhr  oonsiders  it  as  oertidn  thftt  the  do-  a  maffiBtrate  of  hiB  office,  "  abroffare  maglstn^ 
oemyin  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  tam,'^  was  aoooonted  a  most  viMent  meaanre ; 
a  year.    Vol.  II.  p.  828.    Eng.  Iransl.    Other-  it  was  to  be  resigned,  and  not  wrested  ftom.  him 
wise,  he  saySj  thev  would  not  hAve  been  re-  by  anj  other  power.    The  senate  ejected  Cinna 
qnired  to  reei^  tneir  power,  but  interreges  from  the  consulship;  but  Pateromoa  lemarloi 
would,  immeduktelj  on  uie  expiration  of  their  on  the  act  that  "  hsBC  iojuria  honune  quam  ex- 
office,  hftve  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  dignior  fhit."    They  were  not  disposed 
however,  does  not  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proce^  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  de- 
Able  times,  Appius  dandius  the  Blind  held  his  cemvirs. 
censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  ^  XMonysius,  ZI.  S. 
months,  in  defiance  of  the  ^ftnilian  law,  and  it  *  Dionysius,  XI.  8.    livy,  IIL  88. 
doea  not  appear  that  the  tribunes,  or  any  other  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  16. 
power,  could  actually  turn  him  out  of  his  office :  ^  Livy,  III.  89. 
ne  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  I<ivy,  m.  41. 
he  did  not  resign.    livy,  IX.  84.    To  deprive 
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Both  annies,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  both,  after  haying  been  beaten 

by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  -^ ,^  uujjirii 

borhood  of  Fiden^e,^*  within  the  Roman  territory.    Here  they  re-  '**'*^ 
mainedp  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius**^  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 

1  1*^1  'a  1     ^V*         •••11  «.  m    ^ 


against  the  JSqi 

iua,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assigning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  day  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stiuls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  nurse 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  to 
defend  her  from  wronff.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appius.  So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden  s  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Viiginius,  hav- 
m^  no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  presented  it  to 
Yu^ginius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  Yirffinius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  lus  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.  "  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  "  wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ou^ht  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  into  the  hands  of.  a 
man  whom  she  knofrs  not."  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
jam.  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  gooa,  for  It  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  miuden"  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her  ?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  brinff  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them.  But  then  there  came  forward  the  miuden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pius feared  a  tumult.  So  he  stud,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
rights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day ;  "  but  then,"  he  said,  "  if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fellows,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  maoe,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
friends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  beu)re  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger"  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  i^t^iAn  «oam   t» 
watch  of  the  night.    Apmus  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  »«»•*«»  *«*™y' 
praying  them  not  to  let  virginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

*  livy,  in.  4S.  "  In  ea  qua  in  patris  mann  ait,  neminem  ease 
**  livy,  m.  44.  et  aeqq.                                   aliam  ooi  dominaa  poaaeaaione  oedaL    livy, 

*  CSoaro  oaDa  him  Dedmoa  Vbginiui.    De    HI.  45. 
»abliflA,  IL  «7.  "  livy,  m.  46. 
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Early  in  the  moniing  Yirginius,**  in  mean  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  dangh- 
_^  ter  down  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 


MnnUiir  pMMMHirf  company  of  friends,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
ut!SdaJi»t.  viff  pie  for  their  aid;  "for  this,"  said  he,  "is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
faikiikuidngktor.    ^^^  cause  of  all."    So  also  spoke  Icilius;  and  the  mothers  who 

followed  Yircinius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Yirginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjudged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civO, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Virgin- 
ius  threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrongp. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  hctors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  Uiat  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter. 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius**  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid* 
vtandihflMeitr  th*  ^^*^  ^^>odj  to  the  people,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
jjcMMta  «•  driTM  the  decemvir's  passion.    A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 

in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  mto  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
lea^e,  Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.    Vii^inius"  had  arrived  at 
the  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  m  thdr  ordinary 
amhTto  Rome  ud  drcss.    His  bloodv  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body. 


and  the  strange  si^ht  of  so  many  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  caUed  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feelmg  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  ena ;  the  army  entered  the 
city ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms. 

~  livy,  m.  47,  et  teqq.  » livy,  m.  48, 49.  >*  livy,  DI.  60. 
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Whea  depaties  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  aik  them  whit  thej  wanted,  the 
solitien  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Yalenoa 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Virgimus  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidentt  was  also  in  motion.'^  Lsiliua  and  Numitorius  had  es** 
cited  it  by  goin^  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  storrof  the  mis-  tii«amvfe«Mru«Hi 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  ^f*^^ 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventina. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  chosen,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  have  boHi  HiniM.  mimma 
deposed  the  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  office  was  expired  j£,^^!£7to  «£*£ 
or  no ;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  M.  Drusus  ««>>^* 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Cinna  his  consul* 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feehag,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,*  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  bv  a 
sufficient  oarrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  ol  it 
by  the  Colline  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  HilL 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fed* 
low  them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  agsin  the  patricians,  their  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign." 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  _ 

of  the  commons.    These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  mA  tk.^ 

and  of  the  ri^ht  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the  *^^ 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  asking ;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort  "  These  decemvirs,"  said  Icilius  m  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  thev  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  withm  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenaans ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  tUrst  for  sudden  and  eztraordinaiy 
vengeance.  The  denumd  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  beiore,**  and  thither  the  pontifez  mazimus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
conutia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven* 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  at)out  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.*' 

"IiTy,m.61.  »Llvy,m.54. 

*  livy,  m.  6S.  **  Cioero  pro  Comelio,  I.  Fragment. 

"  livy,  m.  6S,  6S. 
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In  the  eomitia  on  the  Ayentine  ten  tribmies  of  the  conunons  were  elected, 
amongst  whom  were  ViiginhiB,  Icilins,  Numitorius,  C.  Sieinius,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 
Hill,  and  M.  Duilins.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flaminian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentahs,  and  jast  be- 
low the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratificatioii 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  jr as  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilitts  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consuls," 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  praetors  or  captains-genenJ.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others ;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefiniteness  seems  to  confirm  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merelj 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prsetorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  prestors,  limited,  as  that  of  the  praetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  estabfished,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curiae,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  result  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  Tbe 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  speaking,  of  Roman  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
mnce  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

"  Livy,  m.  64.  and  colonies  of  a  later  period,  whose  olBca  wis 

"  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    It  may  be  observed  that    analoffons  to  that  of  the  conanls  at  Borne,  vere 
the  two  supreme  magistrates  in  the  munidpia    oalled  daomviri. 
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**  The  wven.  yean  that  followed  are  a  reyolntionair  period,  the  events  of  which  we  do  not  find 
flatuikctorily  ezplained  by  the  hiBtoriana  of  the  time?'— Hallax,  Middle  Agw,  Vol.  II.  p.  468. 


Wb  read  in  Livy  and  DioxiTsius  an  account  of  the  afiieurB  of  Rome  from  the 
b^;inning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals ;  o(»rarity«rtk«uiiaiT 
political  questions,  military  operations,  what  was  said  in  the  sen-  ^^^v*^^ 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against  the  j£qttians  and  Yolscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  deceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothmg.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelli^ble ;  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contained  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  imequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  coMtitutkaortiMjMr 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,*  however,  that  the  two  popular  *^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  ci  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected ;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.    Whoever,  while 
presidinff  at  the  comitia,'  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis-  *^ 

trate,  with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content*the  commons : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  secbnd  Valerian  law'  for- 

^Livy,  m.  66.    IKonysiiu,  XI.  45.  neret.   livv,  m.  66.   XMonyiitu  describes  thia 

*  Livy.  III.  66.  law  correctly.    He  oaUa  it  v&itn  Ktkt6t,m  rode 

*  Quod  tribatiin  plebea  Joasiaaet  popolom  te-    hw6  UB  i^ifwt  nBiwrmt  h  rmU  fnUrucaif  itfcAvvkif 
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mallj  acknowledged  the  commons  oi  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci- 
turn,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namely,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiaB.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,^  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  hare 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
DiTiaioporautiieaiii.  Diouysius  compilcd  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
£^i7thb.t*i^r£  saying  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
i«tri«un«Md«o«iMM.  changes  were  effected ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,'  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes^ 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of 
auguiy,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment' the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

TJiere  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  ma^tracies,  whether  patrician  or 
Hgntian  and  DvUiaii  plcbcian ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  actbg  in 
*****  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

v6itn(,  awa9i  KtivBai  ?t»iiat0is  i(  tnv,  rhv  ttiri^v  represent  tlie  whole  nation,  and  not  onlj  <me 

ixoif^^f  ^tfvafiiv  rots  h  Ta7s  Xox/niriv  iffcX^Waif  aln^e  order  of  men. 

rsSnvojiiimii,  XI.  46.     Now  we  know  that  at  •  Diodorus,  XII.  25. 

this  tune  laws  pajssed  by  the  comitia  of  oentu-  *  IHodornB,  XII.  25.    AUa  alpcioOai  htt^fx»»t 

ries  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  ittytcrgf  thc^^^s  i(we(as  tAv  mt^  wiXtp  ifx^v 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  rwy,  ca2  ro^rovf  bwdovtiv  olovri  ^^Xaxas  rijs  rdv 

must  equally  have  required  it.  voXirdv  iXnetplas,    This  description  does  not 

*  Compare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  oommons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons  (although  pression,  rJit  rwy  ireXcrSv  IXtvBsptaSf  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  lifi  roO  0i$/iov  iXsv&tplasy  seems  to  show  tiuU  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  burghers  were  intended  rather 

canons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  thaf*' quod  derusjussissetpopu-  ^  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    He  mentians  the  &ct 

lam  tenerot"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  the  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 

duaive  rijfht  of  making  laws  ^  it  would  deserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 

its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  tneso  amngements  which  is  given  in  this 

the  house  of  oommons ;  if  it  empowered  i^  to  history. 

'I>iodorus,ZIL  96.    Llvy,  UL  67. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Tf^ns  the  consul  Horatins  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  cedile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed ;'  that  any  man 
might  suiy  him,  and  thai  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magbtrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appoint^  at  the  end  m  the  jear,** 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  aUve,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  gjv*  >»  ^  t«vi«  «f 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  oi  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  ^^^^^ 
some  further  knowledge ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  m^^t^iZ 
we  can  only  judse  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tioe  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  |„,^,^,|„,^^  ur juiuim 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Vir^nius  ayaiM^  h*  b  «mi 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him ;"  but  Appius,  with  the 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  ta 
the  Forum  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  his  own  ruin. 

*See  this  memorable  law  in  Liv^,  ni.  55.  transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldien,  their 

^  Qui  tribnnis  plebis,  aedilibus,  judicibus,  de-  name  of  jndioes,  which  thev  are  allowed  hy 

oemviris  nocoiaset,  ejus  oapnt  Jovi  sacrum  es-  livy  himself  to  have  bome  afterwards  (see  also 

set,  fiunUla  ad  sedem  Cereris  liberi  libeneque  Gioero,  de  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  origin  fSrom 

venum  iret"     The   different   interpretations  this  period. 

S'ven  to  the  words  " Judidbus,  decemviris,"  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  su]n>oeition  that 
is  Moeage.  are  well  known.  Niebuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  or  the  soldiora 
stands  the  latter  nearly  as  I  do,  but  the  *' ju-  and  as  many  tribunes  of  the*  commons,  would 
dices"  he  oonsidera  to  nave  been  the  centum-  a^p^e  with  the  otherwise  puizUng  statement  of 
viri.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  S  25,  "  that  there 
dedsire  agunstthis  last  notion  j  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
viri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  between  diers,"  for  the  two  triouneships  must,  under 
the  cediles  and  decemviri.  Whereas,  according  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 
to  mj  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  OL-  other  in  numy  Important  points,  that  they  may 
tnes  are  mentioned  nnt,  and  theu  tne  two  new  easily  haye  been  represented  as  one  magistracy, 
offices  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  ^IAyy,  III.  55.  Diodorus,  XII.  25.  livy 
those  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  says,  **  Teigo  et  oapite  puniretur ;"  Diodorus, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers.  livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  ^Arros  MraffavAlMK.  The  con- 
ns that  there  were  some  who  had  extended  tliis  nection  of  this  law  with  that  mysterious  story 
law  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ex-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 
plained  the  "judices"  as  I  have  done;  but  he  providing  successors  for  themselves  in  their 
objectB  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  Maximus^  VI.  8,  S  2,  and  note 
the  later  tide,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIII.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 
was  called  prsBtor.  To  which  the  raply  b  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due,  however,  only  goes 
that  aooording  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  far  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  but  will  not  en- 
terials  firom  Dion  Cassius,  the  consuls  ceatsd  to  able  us  to  satisfy  it. 
he  called  prston  at  this  very  time,  and  were  "  livy,  III.  55. 
now  fint  called  oonsulB  or  colleagues ;  and  it  is  "  Xi^Ji  HI.  56. 
very  likely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Virginhu  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prore"  before  a 
judge  dulj  appointed  to  tiy  this  previous  issue,  "that  he  had  not,  in  a  questkm 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  &Yor  of  slaTeiy ;  in 
haying  adjudged  Virginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Yirginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,*^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Yirginius  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Virginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Kaeso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appios 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Hb  dMtii  bHbn  Ui  &lled  himself,*'  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
''^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.*'  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Cssar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


tie  streu  on  the  aathority  of  our  MSS.  of  Livy,  idr  ii  o{  hi^a^ot  fii)  w/t^Mrdn  v^  iAXj^Aovs,  c^ 
whioh  ore  aU  extremely  oorrapt ;  but  in  this  in-  ptoi  cfvat  r^v  ivi.  lUaov  Kttfievov  nh  KwX^tvBaij  All. 
stance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the  26.  Wessellng  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
similar  expression  **  diem  dioere"  and  the  term  stand  tAv  Avd  ftimv  xp^vov,  "  in  the  interval," 
"  condictio,'^  qud  "  actor  adversario  dennntiabat  whioh  seems  to  me  to  bo  neither  good  Greek 
ut  ad  judicem  oapiendum  die  XXX  adesset.'*  nor  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  read  t6  ivd  /tinw 
Oaius,  IV.  S  18.  "  Ki  judicem  dices"  signifies,  xttjupov,  "  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 
**  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be-  **  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 
fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried."  thority  in  the  matter  that  was  disputed  between 
For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may  them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  oy  the  veto  of 
be  observed,  that  tibe  judge  would  have  had  to  their  colleagues."  But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 
try  simply  the  question  oi  fact,  whether  Appius  that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  pas- 
had  given  vindicifB,  or  possession,  in  favor  of  safe, 
slavery  or  not    And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  ^  Livy,  III.  58. 

judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such  "  Dionysius^  XI.  46.    '*  This,"  he  says, "  was 

a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against  the  general  opmion."    &s  ^v  tf  rSr  voXXdv  4«l- 

him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.    On  the  Xir//((  Jfv.    He  must  have  copied  this  from  some 

other" .... 


case 

there, 

less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend,  statement  came  firom  the  memorisls  of  the'Clau- 

not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fiwjt,  but  dian  family,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 

on  the  general  impression  produced  on  the  impute  buc»i  a  crime  to  the  hated  tricmnes. 


pealed  to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  might  ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  donbted. 

nope  to  be  acquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the  And  if  this  work  was  compiled,  as  Borghesi  and 

influence  of  his  fhends  were  sufficiently  pow-  Niebuhr  believe,  firom  the  insaiptions  at  the 

erfhl.  base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  or  An^stns^  it 

**  An  obscure  and  oormpt  passage  of  IModo-  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevailuig  opin- 

ras  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new  ion  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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occaaion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  hj  the  majority  of  the  senate ;  and  cer- 
tainlj  the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. 

Another  of  the  decemyirs,  Spniius  Oppins,"  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  f.!.  ««  um  oUMr  d*. 
the  government  of  the  6ity,  while  the  other  decemvirs  were  abroad  **"''**^ 
with  the  lemons ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,*'  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  mto  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

From  this  pomt  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  ^^^^^^  ^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  «■«<  th«  pepdv 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike  "" 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thmking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
so  much  needed  as  conciliation ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thin^ 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared*'  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  xMiiM.i,p.anihrik«r 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  »»«***^ 
into  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  n^  aooMk  i»k»  ui« 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls''  t^SiSi^!°T!i 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  i£quians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  SkSfTpiiriiinw^ 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  ■■«^»^ti>»' 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boost  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war- 
&tre  -was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,"  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls  sanc- 

'  Livy,  m.  68.  of  A  tribane,  and  it  10  said  that  ''onmes  tribns 

"  Livy,  III.  68.    DionTBiiu,  XI.  46.  earn  ro^ptionem  aooepenint."     On  the  other 

*  livy,  III.  69.  hand,  Ihonyaiua  says  toat  the  oonaiils  Bummon- 

*  livy.  III.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  asaembly,  and  the  tribunes 
*>  It  IB  not  dear  whether  the  vote  in  ikvor  of  are  repreaented  as  aeoondinf  their  repreaentft- 

the  oonanla'  triumph  was  paaaed  by  the  centa-  tion,  rather  than  originating  the  qnaation  them- 

riea  or  by  the  trfbea.    livy'a  ezpreaaions  are.  aelvee.    mXXd  n|(  ^raX^f  mrvyop^vnt,  wway 

^'tolit  ad  popnlnm,"  not  *^ad  vM^m^^  and  fnairruv  ahn^t  rAv  iii^dpxm.    jtl.  60.    These 

'^popnli  jnaan  triumphatom  eat,"  not  ^^pUbii  drocunfltanoeaaiutbesttheoomitUofeentariea. 

jnaau."    Yet  the  vote  is  paaaed  on  the  motion  &r  the  conanla  could  not  enter  the  dty  without 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  by  its  supreme  authority,  should  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
tbev  bad  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  tne  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
at«»taffiti««gtk«ra«  ^oiat  closes  over  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
■***'■*** '^''-  can  only  judge  of  their  nature  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
▼i£;or.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
PioeMdiBniir  Daahu  solvcd  that  the  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
tribwM.  "^  ed.     "  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 

"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are  ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
little  by  their  resistance."  But  here  agun  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re -electing  themselves ; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nme  colleagues. 
The  lot  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused**  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suflfrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,"  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
aU  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared**  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

laying  aside  their  impcriam,  and  bo  giving  np  have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  was  no  legal 

their  cUdm  to  a  triumph,  and  would  neoessarily  return. 

assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  BesideB,  **  There  is  much  difficnltj  here  in  Idyy^s  nar- 

the  question  of  a  trium{)h  might  be  more  justly  rative.    After  saying  that  Duilius  dismissed  the 

decided  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of  assembly  when  omy  five  tribunes  had  been 

their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martins,  than  bv  elected,  and  tliat  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 

the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum,    if  election  on  any  future  day,  "  concilium  dimisit, 

Livy^s  expression,  "omnes  trihts  rogationem  nee  deinde  comitiornm  causft  habuit,*^  lAvj 

aeoeperunt,"  coula  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  goes  on  as  foUows,  ^*  satis&ctum  legi  aiebat, 

far  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  sj^stem  of  quie  numero  nusquam  prsflnito  tribonisj  mode 

centuries  with  that  of  tribes,  m  the  comitia  cen-  ut  relinquerentur  sanciret,  et  ab  iis  ^ui  crcatl 

turiato,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Roman  essent  oooptari  collo^as  juberet.    Recitabatque 

constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  aa  rogationis  carmen,"  <&c.    Now  this  evidently 

the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom-  implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 

panied  the  admission  of  the  patricians  and  their  passed  in  this  very  year,  by  which  it  was  made 

clients  into  the  tribes.    Fifty  years  later^  in  the  a  capital  offence  in  any  tribune  to  go  out  of  ot- 

year  859,  Livy  speaks  of  the  ^'presrogativa  tri-  lice,  or  to  let  the  vear  expire  without  providing 

Das^"  and  the  ^*jure  vocates  tribus,"  at  the  oo-  for  the  election  of  new  tnbunes  to  sucoeed  him : 

mitia  of  centuries,  without  the  least  intimation  and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 

that  the  system  implied  in  those  expressions  a  clause,  authorizing  the  elected  tribunes,  if 

was  then  of  recent  introduction.    See  Livy,  fewer  than  ten,  to  fllfup  their  number  by  chooa- 

V.  18.^  ing  their  own  colleagues.     Niebuhr,  on  the 

"  Livy,  m.  64.    "Cum  ex  veteribus  tribu-  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  was  a  new  law, 

zufl.  neffaret  ullius  se  rationem  habiturum."  now  proposed  oy  Duilius;  and  he  therefore 

^  *^  Cum  alii  candidati  tribus  non  explerent.**  reads,  *'  et  ab  iis  qui  creati  essent  cooptari  col- 

"Explero  tribun,"  and  "explore  centuriam,*'  legas  jubebat,"  refening  the  verb  to  Duilius, 

swnuy  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute  number  instead  of  the  common  reading  "juberet,"  re- 

01  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contained  in  ferrinff  to  the  former  law.    I  think,  however, 

the  tribe  or  century^  as  was  required  to  consti-  that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 

tute  its  suffrage :  for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes  for  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  for- 

were  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  that  ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 

no  one  had  an  absolute  n^jority  of  the  whole  done  at  a  particular  time  and*  place,  he  would 

tribe  in  his  fitvor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have  not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses  "  aiebat^' 

voted  for  no  one.    And  so  if  no  candidate  had  and  "  recitabat,"  but  rather  "  dixit"  and  "re- 

an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  citavit."   And  besides,  what  likelihood  is  there 

tribee  in  his  favor,  the  comitia  were  held  to  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  1^ 
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vas  duly  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  numher.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribmies  chose  to  themselves  five  coUeagues,  and  two**  of  these  are 
ezpreaalj  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  were  patricians,  and  that  Doihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
concifiation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Th«MweoMairti«i« 
tmre.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  li-  •*•■"* 
cinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Yalerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when 'the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were  chosen,  Lars  Hermmius""  and  T.  Yirginius  Caelimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  ,^^^_ 
erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*^  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the  tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  dbtinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  waa  imposmble,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  a.u.c808.  a.c.444. 
character,  M.  Gegamus  Macerinus**  and  C.  Julius.    Immediately  patridui.       ^'^^^ 

the  oommons  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  single  cUiy,  if  there  was  a  veiy  great  num- 

were  complaining  of  BmliiiB^s  conduct?  Where-  ber  of  candidates.    And  thus  the  tenses  aiebot 

as  it  is  ver^  conoeiyable  that  the  danse  appealed  and  recitabat  are  quite  right ;  for  they  express 

to  by  Ihiilius  had  been  inserted  by  him  in  his  the  defence  which  Duilius  tpos  in  the  hamt  of 

former  law,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  very  ob-  mahingy  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 

ject  which  ne  now  proposed  to  gidn  by  it;  question. 

namely,  tiie  securing  the  admission  of  some  par-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A'.  Atemins, 

tridans  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  dOO,  who  had  passed  (he 

danse  would  then  have  been  passed  without  law  *'De  multie  sacramento."    livy,  III.  65, 

suspicion,  as  it  involved  no  new  j>rindple,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Kepnb.  II.  85. 

might  seem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  **  Li^t  ill*  <^-  The  consuls  at  this  time  came 

une  presiding  at  the  oomitia  from  the  fearfhl  into  office  on  the  Ides  of  December.    Dlonysius, 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    livy,  IV.  87. 

oe  perfectly  innocent ;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  Li^i  HL  65. 

hia  power  to  secure  the  election  often  tribunes  "  li^i  HI*  66. 
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we  hear  again  of  the  yonx^  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  decemvir  ApjHOB 
and  of  Kaeso  Quinctins.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  thdr 
organization,  by  impeaching  the  most  forward  individuals :  the  consuls  took  their 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  influence,  corruption,  or 
intimidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
ofifered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tnbunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  orduiary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  against  a 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clubs  were  now  the  strong- 
est party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,**  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
msults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  cliente,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  ofifer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men^would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  pubUc 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  c.  809.  A.  a  tins  Capitolinus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
%iicu^Th?GLI:  from  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Quinctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
*•*"  '•"'•  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said*^  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constant^  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes"  how  the  J£quians  and 
y olscians  broke  in  upon  the  Koman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  efifect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  foimd  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consuL 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 

u  c  sio  A.C  44t  ^^  disputes  returns,  and  we  find"*  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeadans,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Ganuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

*  Bhakflpeare  has  truly  seized  thiB  point  in  cannot  expect  to  be  distingaiflhed  as  eBsij  in 

the  character  of  the  tribuneship,  that  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  recommended  at  onoe  to 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their  family, 
vanced  a^e ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriola-       Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nus  are  elderly  men,  like  the  dty  magistrates  of  of  the  Gracchi,  were  chosen  from  fiunllies,  which, 

modem  times;  and  the  aiistocratical  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  were  yet  in  the  highest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength :  "  Aged  sir.  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  to 

hands  off.^^     "  Hence,  rotten  thing !  or  I  will  the  office,  for  then  they  eznoyed  all  the  aristo- 

shake  th7  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    Bo  the  craticad  advantsffes  of  hereditary  distinction,  fli- 

popular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Athenworas,  com-  though  their  office  was  s^  a  popular  one. 
plains  of  the  youth  and  presumption  of  Her-       ""  livy,  III.  66. 
mocratee  and  his  party.    And  this  is  natural ;       *>  livy,  III.  66. 
for  he  who  haa  to  make  his  own  way  to  fiune,       "  livy,  lY.  1. 
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which  many  of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  have  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes,"  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  "  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open»  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  them,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.    No  patrician  macie  „^  . 


himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  umw  Tk» 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  clums ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinctness  fron)  the  mention  made  by  Floras'*  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  distinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"  prohibition  of  mter- 
marriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  collesffues ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently urged  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com- 
mons.  But  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  interest  propoMd  bj  hit  mi. 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  ^SS^p  TtSt  •«. 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  military  '^'^ 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,'^  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says," 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  su£fragia,  it  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinius.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius." 

*»  livy,  IV.  1.  "  Livy,  IV.  6.    DionyBius,  XI.  66. 

**  IIoAAa  «ar'  iX)diXm  Ul  fiUia  Biiydv  rt  ffa2  "  VII.  19.    Dionysins  also  agreeB  with  him, 

Ipwfarrw.     VII.  19.  XI.  60. 

*  Tertiam  seditlonem  incitavit  matiimonio-  "  In  the  MSB.  of  Livy.  this  Ust  tribime  Jb 

nmi  dignitw,  nt  plebeii  cum  patriciis  jangeren-  called  "  T.  Celiaa,"  or  "  Cfeliiu,"  or  **  Csoilios ;" 

tor.    QuitiimaltiiBinmoiite  Juiicalo,  daceCfr-  CsociUns  is  the  reading  followed  in  Draken- 

nnleio,  tribono  plebis,  ezarsit.    iloros,  L  a6.  borch's  edition,  but  Bekker  has  adopted  the 

"  livy,  IV.  6.  ooxreotion  of  Sigonins,  ''  T.  Cloelios."    In  !>&». 
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It  It  remailDftble  tbat  two  o«t  of  these  three,  Semprooias  and  Cloeliiis,were  ehoeen 
■nujLfl>toi«jiimk»  ^^™™*  fiunUies  especiany  noted,  twelve  yean*  eariier,  for  their  vio- 
an^Mi  ar  mhIi  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  their 
**  bands  of  associated  followers.     This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  livy's  story^  merely  relates  that  withm  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  whe&er 
other  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appomted  interrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mugillanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  account^  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrex,  but  as  dictator,  and 
Ymrjiag  Meotttt  of  ^7^  that  in  no  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tkw  trnHriiiiii       ^^^  jyj^  ^j^g^  ^^^^  dowu  his  officc.    And  as  we  find  the  record  of 

a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  coniectnred^ 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  theiQselves  of  foreign  aid  in  puttmg  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  foUowmg  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  812. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
^^  of  the  decemvirate,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 
■on,qiiMiacM»dtrib.  to  spcak  m  modem  language,  put  m  commission,  and  the  kingly 
"^     *  powers,  formeriy  united  in  tiie  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 

divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  bold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,^  by  them ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  m  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  m  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

doniii  the  MSB.  read  KSivnSf  for  which  the  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  sim- 

ons  have  oorrected  Kotmt  (Quintias,  or  Quinc-  plify  the  qnestion,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribunes 

tins).     In  DionvBias,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  retamed  to  the  government  by  oon- 

KXtnov  itKtXdVf  but  the  cog[nomen  enables  us  to  suls. 

correct  this,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightiy  ^  Dionysins,  X.  41. 

S'ven  KAi(Xc«v  ScctX^.     Neibuhr  says  that  L.  *^  I^VT?  IV.  7. 

till  us  must  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  ^  Lyaus,  de  Magistratibus,  I.  88.    But  the 

Atilii  wore  a  plebeian  fhmiiy,  and  the  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confusions  of  the  passage  in  which  this 

who  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  866,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  some  question  which  occurs  **  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Engl.  Tranal. 

with  respect  to  some  of  the  decemvirs ;  and  it  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  £ngl.  Transl.    It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  tiiere  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  oenson 

paUician  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  centuriata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  history,  oocur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  cnriata. 

ezoeptwhere  the  plebeian  fiunilv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formality;  but  Nie- 

In  some  other  dty  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Bo-  buhr  infers  fh>m  this  dififerenoe  oetween  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

patrician  ^ii  or  CsMolii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  originally  oonftrred  by  the  curiae, 

t  think,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patridans,  and  that  three  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  oenturieoi  and  oonflxmed 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  oari».  * 
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to  the  irilmiieB  of  tbe  8oldief8,  witfaoat  aome  dimiiiatioii  of  ito  mi^eity.  The  new 
tribimeship  was  not  an  exaet  image  of  the  kingly  aovereignty ;  it  waa  not  a  cunile 
oflfiee,  and  therefore  no  tribune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,^  in  which 
the  conquering  general^  ascending  to  the  Capitol  to  saorifice  to  the  goardiaa  goda 
of  Rome,  waa  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  maignia  of  royalty. 

Bat  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
waa  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  mfM^MmrMngHd. 
of  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  ^^i^^w^^ 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  oi  rerasing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  oomitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  for  many  yeare  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  having 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  politico 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  onM*  why  thh  wm 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  v^^^iy  ••*■»*«• 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes  ;  they  had  more  latelv  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  instdting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  ^rrandchUdren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegiUmacy.  These  were  ail  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra- 
cies, and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  political  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acquired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

*  Zonanui,  VIL  10.    It  might  be  a  cniioiifl  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  had 

question  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  lees  importanoe  of  hia 

unnh,  in  which  the  conqnering  general  walked  militiuy  saooeeses. 

on  foot  Instead  of  riding  in  his  chariot,  was  not  ^  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  VoL  IIL  p.  71.  ed. 

ilnt  introdaced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the  1822. 
Boldien ;  and  whether  it  did  not  nuurk  in  its 
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tf  ihn  Tiew  be  oonrect,  TiebomiiB  jiidged  fitf  more  wisely  M.  Dnilhia;  and 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  triboneship  to  the  patricians,  m  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  hare 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  famiUar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  pubHc  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  Uie  Roman  constituti<Mi,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratical  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTEBNAL  mSTOBY  FROM  812  TO  860— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OP  IT  BY  MAMERCUS  iEMUJUS— 6P.  MiELlUS  AND  C.  AHALA— THE  QUiK- 
TORSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMMONS— SIX  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


*'  What  can  be  more  inBtructive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springinff  qj>, 
involved  in  superstition  and  polluted  with  violence ;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  utvonible  cir- 
cumstanoes,  it  naa  worked  itself  into  clearness  ?*' — ^Burkb,  Abridgment  of  English  History,  Book 
m.  Chap.  DC.  

The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  -which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  ns  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Rome  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  oifficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignoraitce  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtam  no  distinct  ideas  of  anv  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydides  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  soutnem  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  clorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocratical*  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

*  The  aristocratical  hatred  a^inst  Socrates  is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Clouds  of  Anstophanes ;  and  other ;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred  of 

the  fiunoos  speech  of  Cleon  on  the  question  of  improvement,  of  truth,  of  prindple — in  other 

the  punishment  of  the  revolted  Mytilenmuis,  words,  of  all  that  is  the  light  and  life  of  man, 

ahows  the  same  snirit  in  connection  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  united  in  one 

strong  democratical  party.    Political  parties  are  cause  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  mdrsla, 

not  the  ultimate  distinction  between  man  and  from  the  highest  rank  in  sooiety  down  to  tba 

man;  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  ffood  humblest. 
or  evil,  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  those 
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ItaHan  artaste^  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But,  daring  tho  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Itiuy  hecame  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cuma*  was  threatemng  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  mvader ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  coantr3rmen  had  done  good  service  in  the  lines^  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  •  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventml  century  would  nave  foimd  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italv ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  G«Mnd  dMrneur  ^ 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition ;  *»"«»i»«p«ri«i- 
and  thus  because  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  ^milius.  Nine 
years  i^r  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  a.  n.  c  m.  a.  c. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  ^*' 
proposed  and  carriea  a  law'  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship,-  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  neld  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  J£milius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  ^ve  years,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  hero  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  it.  Its  original  business'  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  siffht  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statbtical  report,  became,  m  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
more ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,^  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

'  In  specimens  of  Etrusoan  vaiies  and  frescoes  by  Pindar,  Pyth.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 

?:iven  by  MLcali  in  the  atlas  accompanying  his  taken  from  the  enemy  on  this  da^,  and  sent  as 

itstory  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Italy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jnpiter,  was  dis- 

thode  published  more  recently  by  the  Antiqua-  covered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amon^ 

rian  Society  of  Borne,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  and  bean  an  inscription 

how  many  of  the  subjects  are  taken  fit>m  the  which  tells  its  story,  "  that  Hiero,  the  son  of 

storyoftnesii^ofTnebes,  and  still  more  from  J>inomene8,  and  the  Syracasans,  offered  it  to 

that  of  Troy.   Many  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  Cu- 

Aubjects  occur  are  thought  to  be  actually  of  ma."    See  Bockh,  Corpus  Inscripi  GrsBC.  torn. 

Athenian  mann&ctnre ;  others  appear  to  be  Ital-  I.  p.  84. 

ion  inxitations ;  but  both  equally  prove  that  the  *  Thuoydides,  VII.  68. 

stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were  well  *  Li^^>  IV.  24. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Grecian  art  *  Magistratus,cuiscribarumministeriumcus- 

admired  and  sought  after.  todisque  et  tabularum  cura,  cai  arbitrium  for* 

*  The  naval  victoiy  of  Cuma  was  won  by  Hiero,  mule  censendi  subjiceretar.    livy,  IV .  8. 

the  brother  and  snooessor  of  Gelon,  over  the  ^  See  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  livy, 

Etmscans,  in  the  year  474  B.G.  Obranp.  7(M.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  4S,  44.    See  also  Zo- 

It  is  commemoTBted  by  Diodoms,  aL  51,  and  nans,  VIL  19. 
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of  those  citieens  who  enjoyed  the  riffht  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  aerarians,  con- 
sisting of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  heing  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Ronum  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regarded 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  wo^d, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications'  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  jusify 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  thb  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man^^  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,"  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,*'  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,"  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  serarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;*^  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  ma^trate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  serarians,  nor  was  their  power 
pow«r  of  dM  limited  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 

omtiMpraiiaityoftiw  affcct  his  fortuuc.     It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 

a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  ;  for 
the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

'  For  inBtanoe,  whether  a  man  claiming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  bnt  he  oonld 

long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirty-five  trib«», 

oomjpatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  idl  and  bo,  in  efibct^  disfranchise  him.    And  yet 

retail  traded  beixig  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  *^  m  aerarios  referri,"  is  equiVa- 

oommons.    See  Dionysins,  IX.  25.  lent  to  "  in  Ceritnm  tabnlas  refeiri,''  ana  this 

'  This  was  called  a  "judidnm  torpe^^'  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the  *^ci vitas  sine 

this  was  incurred  in  varioos  actions,  whjch  are  enffnu^o  ;^^  for  Gellios  sa^  expressly,  that  ^*  in 

specified  by  the  lawyers :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  ccnsorcyi  referri  jubebftnt,  qnoe  not« 

man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonorum  causA  suffragiis  privabant."  XVI.  18.  It  would 

raptorum,  or  tutel»,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movere,**  and  **  in 

&c    See  Gains,  Institutes,  IV.  $  182.    And  the  erarios  referre,"  were  two  distinct  sentenoes, 

disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imply  •  re- 

and  could  not  be  reyersed  by  the  censors.    See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (m  which 

Cicero^  pro  duentio,  42.  sense  it  probably  is  that  Dionysius  speaks  of 

**  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fragm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  tit  r^s  r6r  M- 

"  A.  GeUius,  IV.  12.  ^w  fnUt,  XVIII.  22.    Fragm.  Mai) ;  but  that 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.  See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  ju- 
ry ofthe  censor  Fabridus  expelling  Bufinus  from  didum  turpe,  and  deprived  a  dtizen  of  all  his 
the  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds^  weight  political  rignts ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 
of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  oy  the  censor's  colleague,  or  by  the  next  cen- 

"  As,  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     Sec  sors.  But  the  question  conoeminff  the  crariansw 

IdvytVlL  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  tne  ceouorsana 

>*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difiicnltiesy  from  our 

XLV.  15,  in  which  C.  Claudius,  one  of  the  oen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduoed  at  dififer- 

Bors  in  the  year  584,  is  represented  as  denyins^  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  one 

the  right  ox  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  <»  time  what  is  applicable  only  to  another, 
his  vote:  he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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etij ;  he  stated  tbe  name^*  and  ntnation  of  hie  landed  estate,  what  proportkm  of 
it  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vioeyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  tnese  came  under  the  same  class  of  res  manctpiL  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in« 
stances'*  of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved:  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily,'' as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  four  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood uat  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state :  it  might  happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  m  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,^'  on  some  occasions,  not  onlv  nut  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  pf  the  ^^^  ft.,,ou«i|. » 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia.^'  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  w^f^^  ^  ^ 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  '^'^ 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
custontis,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  whaifage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vectigal  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  m  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  the  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen  s  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  f^  and  the  right  of 

*  See  all  tbeie  wtienlaTB  in  the  '*  forma  cen-  "  livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

sofllis,"  given  by  Ulpian.  de  CenBibns,  lib.  III.  "  Ut  veotigaliapopuli  Romani  snb  nutu  atque 

QQoted  in  the  ^Digest,  lit.  de  CensibuB,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (oeneonim  eeaent).    Livr,  IV.  8. 

(lib-  L.  Tit.  XVO  »•  The  salt  worka  at  the  mouth  of  the  "nber 

"  Iiv7f  XXXIA.  44.    Omamenta  et  vestem  were  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  the 

mnliebrem  et  yehicnla  ....  in  oensnm  referre  reignof  Anoos  Mardtu.    Livy,  I.  8S.   Aoeord- 

joMit : nti  decies  tanto  pluiia  qoam  ing  to  Gronovioa*  exoellent  note  on  the  well- 

qnuiti  essent  nstimajrentnr.  known  passage  in  Livj,  II.  9,  the  government, 

"  This  was  the  proportion  observed  in  the  in  the  early  tmies  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tiibate  imposed  on  the  twelve  defiialUngcolo-  the  sale  of  salt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

nies  in  the  second  Panic  war :  livy,  XXlA.  16 ;  &nn  it,  as  was  nsnal  with  the  other  vectigalia. 

and  Niebnhr  oondudes  tiiat  it  was  the  ordinary  But  it  was  ikimed,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was 

rate.     **  Three  per  thonaand"  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

tiie  late  fixed  by  Oato  and  Valerina  Flaocus  in  648,  when  M.  Livins,  one  of  the  censors,  ao- 

their  severe  censonhip  in  668.    Livy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  this  verycircnmstance  his  nickname 

44.                              r                    ^1  galinator.    Livy,  XilX,  87. 
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aelliog  this  moet  necessary  article  was  also  let  hj  the  censors  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-snore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  shoidd  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'^  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  well  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  JSmilius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  the  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
A.  u.  a  SI5.  A.  a  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  316,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
2LT?1iblSiSi*I'f  tribunes.  The  year  316  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity  .-•  a 
^^  M-H««^  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  pra&fectus  anno- 

nsB,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,'^  Sp.  MsBlius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
and  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  corn,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude*^  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  u.  c.  ti6.  A.  c.  1^6°^  0^  ^^^^^  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
^'  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Maelius 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden*^  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

"  PolybiuB,  VI.  68.    And  a  censor's  ftineral,  "  livy,  IV.  18.    Zonaras,  VII.  SO. 

ftmos  oensorium,  ased  to  be  voted  even  to  the  **  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  bad  actnally  provid- 

emperors,  as  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seiie  the  Capitol,  and 

cent  of  any.    See  Taoitus,  Ann.  IV.  15,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  dty ;  for  this  most 

XII.  3,  wiu  Lipfiios'  note  on  the  first  quoted  be  the  meaning  of  the  expres^on,  ho^tvan  f^»> 

passage.  vpois. 

"  tlyyi  IV.  12.  *  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaras,  appoint- 
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QuinetiiiB  Cineinnatns  had  been  named  dictator  bj  the  consul  T.  Quinctius,  in 
eoDsequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights**  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  city  daring  the  ni^ht,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  array  of  his  four-and- 
twenty  hctors,  all  bearing  alon^  with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de* 
noted  his  sovereign  power,  whfle  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  arms. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mse- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h,  i,  Mtto  amui  bf 
hers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^'^^^ 
ty ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mae- 
lius  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,**  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  simQar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king ;  and  Ahala,  as  eager  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  his 
work,  slew  Mselius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator** 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude :  "  Mselius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  himself  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lius,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  ffuilt  or  innocence ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain.''''  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Melius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  hb  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  arms  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house :  Melius'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,*'  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  ^quime- 
laum,  or  the  Maelian  level. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  Tb»  cemioM  v  lo- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  *'»^*  •tutd.^th. 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him  ; 
and  lus  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
Maelius  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ed  L.  Qninctias  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  Boffragiik  or  patrician  centuries  of 

senate-house;  and  they  did  not  separate  till  kniffhts  or  oavidry.  *  Ana  so,  after  the  death  of 

evening,  that  the  result  of  their  measures  might  MseuuSf  Ahala  is  described  as  returning  to  the 

not  be  prematurely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  **  stipatus  catervi  patriciorum  juve- 

the  Capitol  during  Uie  night,  and  the  appear-  num."    Livy,  IV.  14. 

ance  or  the  dictator  in  the  Forum  early  m  the  **  Dionysius,  XII.  1.    Fragm.  Mai. 

morning,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  "  I<ivy,  IV.  16. 

have  been  the  designs  of  Mcliua,  remind  us  of  "  "  Jure  csBsum  pronuntiavit,"  an  expression 

the  Boge  of  Venice,  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  wliich  seems  as  technical  and  official  as  our     ' 

getic  meaeurea  by  which  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  "  justifiable  homicide.'^    Suetonius 

congpiracy  of  the  Querini  and  Thiepoli.     See  pronounces  tms  same  judgment  on  the  murder 

Bara,  B.  VII.  of  Caesar,  '^  Pnegravant  'ccetera  fikcta  dictaqne 

*  Zonaras  says  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut . . .  jure  caesua  existimetur."    C.  76. 

iti  TMv  InSmw.    This  may  include  the  plebeian  "  Niebuhr.  Vol.  II.  note  928.    Bunsen,  Be- 

oenturies  of  knights,  but  it  certainly  applies  schreibung  aer  Stadt  Bom.  Vol.  III.  p.  46. 

mainly  to  ^e  patridana,  who  were  all  enrolled  Varro,  long.  Lat.  V.  $  157.    £d./£(Uler. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  ;**  and  tribunes  of  tile  soldiers,  instead  of  eoiiralBp 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  office 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leamng  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in  a  time  oi  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufBciently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  tnem,  of  L.  Quinctiua, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  yotes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  panicidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  yean 
later  we  have  already  noticed. 

There  was,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story^  to  be  found  in  some  of 
8to7  of  L.  MinoeiM  ^bo  snualists  from  whom  livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minn* 
^SS^JSa^^'S^^  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
w^****-  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Sp.  Msdius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commoBfl, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,**  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  f*  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  TrigeBuna» 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  thesd  times  many  patridans 
•     ^     ..         did,  in  fact,  so  over  to  the  commons ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 

from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  then*  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amougst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

**  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  8,  %  2.    And  so  G-  be  Pliny^s  meaning.    Then  the  sale  of  MseliaB^ 

cero,  de  RepablioA,  I.  8.    Offensio  commemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  taken  place  in 

ratar  Ahalie.    He  had  just  before  spoken  of  the  mean  while ;  and  if  mnch  corn  had  reaDy 

"  CamUli  exilium^"  and  immediately  anerwards  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions '*  in vidia  Naslcis/'    Now  offensio  is  reductionofprioes  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term^  and  may  signify  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  exilium  or  invidia:  either  *'  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harveat  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahola."  or  **  the  odium  coming  summer. 

which  he  incurred."    But  tnen  this  odium  may  ••  lavy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statue, 

have  induced  him  to  leave  Some,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  II,  and  both  Sj^ecify 

did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  u,  on 

then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougn,  he  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeaat- 

may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  river.   But  as 

of  the  pseudo-Cicero  pro  Domo,  c  82,  and  this  Liyy^s  expression,  "  bove  anrato  extra  portam 

may  have  been  called  a  return  firom  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatns,*'  is  rather  strange,  hie 

without  much  exaggeration.  editors   have   proposed   various    corrections, 

"  Livy,  IV.  16.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  of 

"  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  4.  livy  describes  Qronovius,  who  proposea  to  read  "  bove  et 

this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."     But  a  dob  auratus,  that  is,  auratis 

com  which  MaeUus  had  collected,  and  which  oornibus,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  P.  Decius, 

had  been  confiscated  after  his  death.    But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  saving 

ny^s  expression,  "  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Samjiite  war,  Livy,  VIL 

redegiy  ^  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  87 ;  and  Niebuhr^s  conjecture  is  simpfer  and 

same  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  "  et  statni*' 

price.    If  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped   out  in   Livy's   text,  between 

It  would,  of  course,  require  three  nundins  to  "  bove  aurato"  and  "  extra  portam  Trigemi- 

elapee  before  It  could  be  passed ;  and  this  znay  nam." 
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ecntar^.  On  the  oUier  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  mippoeed  passings  orer  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
ekim  for  themselyes  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  tne  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Miniicius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets,** 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulsar  to  the 
ec»vetoasnes8  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  luB  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  tOl  821,  when  Mamercus  JBmilius  netaimMp  tt  m^ 
was  appoinied  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  *•"">• ''■^i*^ 
the  censor's  office  so  offended  'the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  O^^a- 
nius  Maeerinus,  already  known  as  a  sealoua  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  808,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in- 
dignant that  they  called  aloud  f<nr  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his*  attachment  to  the  popular 


Again,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  824  to 
828  mclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  tim  tsibuM  ar  a* 
healthily  advancing ;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  i!"iJ"uir"iJS"to 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  326,"  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  JUSS  S'luSSiA 
lu  Cineinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  ifiquians  ^' 
and  Yolscians  had  united  their  forces^  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num« 
bers  of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
sols, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censmre  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  m  this  dispute ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Livy's  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  828,  when  a  war  with  Veil  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened** 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  goinff  to       „^^^^  of  •  w« 
war  were  first  submitted*  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.    The  wtik^iumoJiiSi 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  are  told  by  Livy,  the  coUegOf  miut  have  gone  along  vith  him  in 

had  taken  no  part  in  proposing  the  vote  of  the  his  measaree  as  master  of  the  markets,  and  his 

oommoDa,  wluch  rewarded  iunaoiQa  with  his  acting  in  eonoert  with  them,  perhaps,  in^  soma 

ox  and  ms  statne,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  con-  instances,  a^^ainst  the  wishes  of  the  patricians, 

tinned  to  re'^e  him,  as  he  had  been  the  flist  mar  have  nven  rise  to  the  stoiy. 

person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  "  Livy,  IV.  24. 

auppoeed  treasonable  designs  of  MaUos.    But  **  Livy,  IV.  86. 

the  other  seven,  oonstitatiQg  the  minority  of  *  Livji  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitia,  and  sanctioned  l>7  the  Totes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
viduals,  had  been  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
m.  'i^w  tin  •  f»d  which  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  oP  sheep 
STZ^TSdiMp  ud  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
^"^  jurisdiction.     That  the  payment  of  these  fines  in  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  ^t  his  own 
rate  of  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirins  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
A  »T  /,  An  only  ^^o  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  331,  after  a  long  interval,** 
4*1.  N«»  d«niMd  fcr  wc  agsiu  hcar  of  a  call  for  an  asranan  law ;  recent  victones  over 
"  *'         the  Volscians  and  Veientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 

of  the  demesne  land  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  '  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  th^  remainder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  pa3ring  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com* 
mons  would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
A  u  c  »4.  AC  patricians**  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

4U.  't^  «<jto»^oftto  the  queestores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
^««B  of«B  to  th*  quite  distinct  from  the  quaestores  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 

to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 
payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
qusBstors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  qusffitors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  shotdd  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  Uie  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribimes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 

"  livy,  IV.  80.  «  LivT,  IV.  86. 

•  De  KepubUoA,  H.  86.  «  lAvy,  IV.  48. 
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and  the  qnsBStonhipi  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  aUke 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here,  asain,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  d^.,.  .iMmttiM  •!». 
for  again,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  u!"  iHHlaS!^  vi 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  qusestors  were  chosen.  ''^'^•^ 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a.  u.  c.  nr.  a.  c 
people  of  LavicL  But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  ^'^ 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  i4o.  a.  c. 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  ^''' 
Boise  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  ^quians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  newly-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
by  M.  Postumius  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  against  the  i£quians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened  to  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Boise  from  the  .^Equians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  PreMtdtnin  m  mom. 
nected  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  ««»««'«»»'•  «««^- 
soldiers ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed  :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginning  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  m*.  a.  c. 
structions  caused  by  the  presiding  ofBcer,  they  elected,  at  the  ^^ 
open  comitia  of  queestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

«*  Livy,  IV.  47.  ted  by  plebeians  against  the  patrician  order; 

**  livy,  IV.  49,  50.  it  was  tnen  an  act  of  moderation  in  the  senate 

*  '*  A  plebe  consensu  popnli,  oonsolibus  ne-  to  allow  the  offending  party  to  name  the  judg^ 

gotinm  mandatur."    livv,  TV.  61.    A  remark-  and  the  patricians,  to  whom  the  injtuy  had 

able  passage,  which  Nieonhr,  as  may  be  sup-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  that  the 

poseOfhas  not  forgotten  to  appeal  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  should  be  submitted  to  them  for 

of  the  identity  of  tne  populus  m  old  times  with  their  approval, 

the  pfttridans.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder  ^  lavy,  IV.  64. 
of  PoBtomius  was  regarded  as  a  crime  commit- 
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ohi«mi  Abort  tiMi«M.  tribunes,  all  of  the  Icifian  familj,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaden 
ri»kw  ««i«iaa«L  pf  jjjg  commons.  The  year  passed  away  m  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to,^^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  ci  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  gpreatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebdan  candidates  oi  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  i^terwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
.««..*  .  ^  l>een  concluded  for  twenty  years^*  with  the  Yeientians,  was  now 
S  J^j^^f^;^  on  the  pomt  of  expmn^ ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 
Sim  teS^^iC^  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 
less some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  either  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  V^,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Yeien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  gloiy  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Veii, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,^  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  pubho  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen ;  and  six  tribunes  oi 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebubr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  prsBtor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greats 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  &ye  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay*^  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  sM.  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  850,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
^'^  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Yeii. 

^  Livy,  IV.  65.  14,  that  it  was  usual,  when  a  tmoe  was  neariy 

^  Livy,  IV.  58.    livy  says,  that  in  the  year  expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  terms  on  wlii<^ 

848  the  truce  had  already  expired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  doubt  noL  is 

had  been  concluded,  acoordinf  to  his  own  ao-  the  true  explanation  of  the  negotiations  tJiat 

count,  in  the  yeai  880,  Niebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  durmg  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  Men  intended  to  last  only  twenty  ^  This  is  not  stated  by  Livy ;  but  as  it  had 

cyclic  years^  of  ten  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  trib- 

tnat  hostilities  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  most  either 

one  will  believe  that  the  Bomans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.   It 

years,  in  which  they  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probably,  however,  paid  very  Irregularly, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veii,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  tne  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  m 

attacking  their  enemy,  because  the  Yeientians  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the 

were  involved  in  dvil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tribntum. 

mans  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  *"  I^vy,  IV.  59,  60,  61. 
their  weakness.    We  see  ftom  Thnoydides,  V. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WABS  OF  THE  BOMANS  FBOM   800  TO  864— THE  .SQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS- 

THE  ETKUSCANS-filEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEIL 


KtvUvwf  r«l(  fuXfnt  9ioifitvt. — ^THUOTDmn,  I.  18. 


The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  la  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  tim  fonifn  hiauny  of 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.     The  »<«•»•*«•-«•  ™ 


family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^ 
nalista  compiled  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  aealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  iEquians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  all.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority^  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outlme,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  afiairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  ^quians  and  Volscians, 
haying  overrun  Latnmi,  havmg  occupied  many  of  the  Latm  towns,  pow»rb«twMBaoo«id 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  300, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
po-wer  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  aU  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.    After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de- 
Hverer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  pm«  wut^S*  b*- 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,*  we  read  of  them 


*  That,  DBmelv,  of  Cicero,  in  the  often  quoted  *  livy,  III.  62,  68.    Fasti  Capitolini.    "M. 

pw»i^  of  his  Bi-ntos,  o.  16.    ^*  Malta  scripta  Horatius,  M.  F.  Barbatas,  de  Sabineis  (trl- 

sunt  in  eis  (soil,  in  mortuonim  laudadonibua)  nmphavit)  Ann.  CCOIV.  VII.  K.  Septembr.** 
qom  ftfita  non  sunt,  fidsi  triomphi,"  Ac 
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no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  trace 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Eretum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintained  against  the  ^quians 

and  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
tM^ZtdwoJaiJrS^  leaffue  of  M.  Horatius,  trained  a  irreat  victory  over  them  in  the 
of  A.pMtajiuuaTaber.  year  306 ,  but  in  300  we  find  them  agam  overrunmng  the  Roman 

territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctaus  the 
constd  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies'  fron- 
tier at  Verrugo  ;*  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  whether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Velitne  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Volscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  v.  c.  SS4.  A.  c.  th®  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,* 
^'^  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  iEquians  f  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,'  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

*  Livy,  III.  61.  the  voar  888,  -vfhich  with  the  Romsm  anniilisU 

*  livy,  III.  66.  is  wnoUv  devoid  of  militaiy  transactiond,  wa» 

•  livy,  IV.  1.  Indeed  devoid  of  Roman  victoriea,  but  not  of 

•  livy,  IV.  26.  defeata,  or  at  least  of  disasters.    For  Livy  be- 
'  Livy.  IV.  29,  mentions  the  Btory,  but  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  the 

not  to  believe  it.  It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  "  Non  diutius  fortnna  iEquis  indulsit, 
dorus,  XII.  64 ;  by  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7,  S  qui  ambiguam  victoriam  Volsoorum  pro  su&  am- 
6;  and  by  Aulus  Gellius,  XVU.  21.    Gellius    plexi  ftierant."    Now  this  ♦•  dubia  vfctoria"  had 


note  power  arbitranly  and  cruelly  exercised  was    success  in  882,  took  up  arms  themselves  in  the 

"  imperia  Manliana  non  Postnmiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  inaa- 

*  Livy,  IV.  80.  ters  of  tne  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 


*  According  to  Livy,  the  .fiquians  had  ob-  truce  of  eight  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 

tuned  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  oeen  observed  fVom  825  to  838 :  and 

of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.    Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that   the   term   originally 

in  880,  they  are  described  as  suing  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  years,  to  which  three 

extension  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi-  were  afterwards  added ;  Livy^s  mistake  oonsist- 

tional  truce  for  three  years.    IV.  85.    The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whole  eight 

newal  ot  hostilities  is  placed  in  the  year  884,  years^  truce  to  have  been  g[ranted  in  825,  and 

Livy.  IV.  48 ;  b^t  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  m  880  were  an  ad- 

Bhonld  in  &ot  bo  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  dition  to  thia  number. 
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the  .^uians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  w«r  «  th*  MvOm 
again  on  the  frontier  of  the  .^quians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  SSltlkMi^lu  SS! 
the  Romans  recdved  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  ""^ 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat.  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  836,  the 
people  of  LaTicP^  are  mentioned  as  joining  the  ^quians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  t\miy  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  ^quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  against  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  open^  joined  the  ^qui- 
ans ;  and  its  soldiers,  i^ter  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  in  ihdr  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  rained 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Fnscus ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conauest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontfer.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  .^Equian  confederacy ;  lor  Sola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  .^uian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.    This  happened  m  the  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
liance  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  342,  this  last  ^  hJSe£°  "^ 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  Ibwns  which  the 
Volsdans  had  formerly  conquered :  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  llemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Yerrugo,*^  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,^  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  ^fiquians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
rally  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  Uie  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians  appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
army  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothmg  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349,*^ 
the  Romanb  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Eoetre, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  tne  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Yolscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian  city,  had  hnsen  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  rh»r  uk*  thtkiim. 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  ^^''"** 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  captm^  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

*  livy,  IV.  45.  been  able  to  find  any  notioe  of  the  place  in  West- 

"  livv,  IV.  47.  phal^  work  on  the  neighborhood  of  Borne. 

■  Uvy,  IV.  49.                             .  "  livy,  IV.  69. 

*■  livy,  IV.  61.  "  It  was  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

^  livy,  rV.  66, 6S,  58.  same  race  aaCiroeil  and  Ardea ;  thatrooe whioh 

^  livy,  IV.  68,  66.    The  position  of  Cairen-  may  be  called  either  l^henian,  Pelasgian^  or 

torn  and  of  its  castle  or  dtadel  is  wholly  nn-  Bikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and  religion, 

known.   Sir  W.  Gdl  nuts  it  donbtftiUy  atKocca  bore  so  close  an  affinity  to  tne  Oreeks.    Tarra- 

Maasiini,  a  high  pefiit  on  the  Volscian  high-  dna  is  mentioned  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Borne 

lands  near  Cora.    Bonsen  suggested  to  me  the  in  the  first  treaty  between  Borne  and  Carthage,. 

high  ground  of  Monte  Ariano,  Hons  Artemi-  concluded  in  tne  first  year  of  the  common- 

sins,  the  southeastern  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybins,  m.  SS. 
bilU,  which  rises  above  VeltotrL    I  have  not 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  put  its  inhabitants  off  then-  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.*'  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  si^e  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.    Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highland  s, 

and  Artena,*'  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 

Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  ^quians 
and  Yolscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  po«ts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Amur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison^ 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered*  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
ABxnri*  i<»i  >8mia  bj  the  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
anipiiM.  Q^  iijjg^  g^^  Anxur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Yolscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,'*  and  continued  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Yolscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  o#its  continuance.  This  was  in  853,  and  two  yeais 
-cOTw^L    *^^*^'*^8rds  Anxur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 

Yolscians"  neglecting  to  guard  ihA  walls  wliilst  keepinga  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Yeii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  eftbrt  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358,** 
the  Yolscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  JEquians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  a^n  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustuned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Yeii  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  truce.** 
Th«  RoDMiM  Muubii  ^^®  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
!kil2JiIiS!Jti«  *"  *°  *^®  country  conquered  from  the  ^quians,  at  Yitellia,**  not  far 

from  Praeneste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

*  JAvj,  TV,  69.  with  Athens,  when  LacedsBmon  condnded  the 

*  livy,  IV.  61.    The  preaent  Monte  Fortino,    peace  of  Nicias.    See  Thucydides,  V.  26,  82. 
according  to  Sir  W.  GeU ;   and  aocording  to       "  Livy,  V.  18. 

•^  Wefttphal  also,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livy,  V.  16. 

be,  as  is  probaolc,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  **  Livy,  V .  28. 

I  learn,  from  a  review  of  this  history  in  the  "  Livy,  V.  24,  29,    Sir  W.  Gell  places  Vitellia 

Dublin  Beview,  No.  XIIL.  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmontc,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

euct  site  of  Artena  at  a  place  not  more  than  a  text    Westphal  puts  it,  bat  donbtfolly,  immo- 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diately  under  the  northeast  extremi^  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hUls,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  raised 

spot  are  stall  visible.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Camjpagna,  which 

*  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hiUa  with  the 
"  Like  the  ten  di^TB'  truce,  which  was  all  that  Apennines. 

the  fioeotaans  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.     But  the  JSquians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Yitellia,  as  they  had  aheady  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  JSquians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  tim  *^-'—  dMi^y 
from  their  old  post  of  Yerrugo,    and  in  the  foUowinff  year  sur-  *^ 
piised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.   Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veil,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  against  the  .^Equians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus  ;*^  which  clearly  shows  that  the  JSquian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  ioth«tiiM«ryMGMl. 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties ;  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  .^uians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  ^^,11,  or  tui  ioh 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupn-  ^***^ 
tion  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Yolscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  ^qui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
.^Equians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,*^  the  Yeientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  317  the  two  w«n  wttn  vtu  m* 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  '**•»•• 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  tt^e  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenee ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  sitmtte  of  Fkuna.  it 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  ite  Campagna,  break  off  into  Iiu7*k^"'tS^Ri 
cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fidense,**  between  five  and  ""* 
six  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

*  111 vj,  V.  28.  modem  VUla  Spada,  just  five  miles  from  Bome ; 

^  Xivy,  V.  81.    According  to  Diodorus,  Ye-  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  straugera  as  the 

Jitne  and  Satricum  revolted  from  Some  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon.  Nero's  freedman,  and 

period,  and  Ciroeii  must  have  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.    Accord- 

vioasly  and  recently  recovered  again,  as  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidencs  was  abont  half  a  mile 

ony  was  planted  there  in  the  year  362.    It  is  farther  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 


carrying  on  the  war  with  some  mscnptions 

Some  witt  unabated  vigor,  down  to  the  very  tify  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recog&ize  his  de- 

time  of  the  Qanlish  invasion.    See  Diodonis,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  the 

XIV.  108, 106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Snenton,  near 

•  See  chapter  XU.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tombs  of 

*  Weatphai  places  Udeiud  at  the  site  of  the  thedtuensofFidenfB. 
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of  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  abore  the  rirer. 
Fidenae  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  estamished  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Romulus  f*  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,*^  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans.'*  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,"  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidene  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  31 7,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Yeii.  It  b  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  oi  the  Yeientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovermgn ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honoi' 
that  was  pud  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidense,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revokers 
by  the  Yeientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Yeii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  820,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,"  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place ;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre"  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Yeientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidense ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually  :^  the  Etrus* 
can  population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Yeientians  for  twenty  years.** 
This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
^ft  v«i  already  expired  ;*•  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

"  also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 

truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  881 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Fidense,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Yeii  during 

"  Compare  Livy,  1. 14  and  27.  "*  I^vy,  IV.  17.    He  speaks  aa  if  the  Bomaa 

*  BionyaiaB,  11.  58,  Bays  that  FideniB,  No-  oolonists  had   revolted ;  but  Niebuhr   eeeniB 

mentom,  and  CroBtumeria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  fouiided  at  the  same  time  b^  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  eariy  times,  we  should 

brothers.    \\rpL  names  Fidenn  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  tiie  odo- 

mcntum  and  Cm'bii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban  colony,    ^n.  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  and  then  asserted  their 

"  Livy,  1. 16.    Straboi  V.  S,  |  9,  p.  S26.  Plu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  Fidena:,  Crustumeria,  and  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race. 

na  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Somulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.     The  common  editions  of 

Miiller  well  remarks  that  in  Udens  and  Crus-  Livy,  indndin^  Bekker^s,  call  him  A.  Servilius, 

tnmeria,  as  in  Borne,  we  find  traces  of  these  following  in  this  most  of  our  present  Id^S.   But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.  had 

Sabines,  and  Etruscans.    But  at  Fidenn,  the  ^'Quintus/'  and  that  "  Aulus^'  was  the  reading 

dose  connection  of  the  place  with  Veil  (to  which  of  Aldus*  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition. 

pLaoe  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend^  Sigonins,  Olareanus,  Pighius,  and  DrBkenboi«h« 

ent,  as  was  also  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  allprefer  the  reading  *' Quintus." 

previously  to  its  jftnal  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  "  Livy,  IV.  81. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.    See  ^  Livy,  FV.  84. 

'   ~       "Livy,IV.  86. 

"  livy,  IV.  68.  Tempos  indadtfnm  eiierafc. 


liiiller^s  Etmsk^  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  861.  ^  Livy,  IV.  86. 

•  Dionysitts,  V,  60. 
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the  year  348  out  of  ma^rnanimity,  because  the  Yeientians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions^  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive wliicli  involves  it  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  wlrnt  could  be  sained  by  negotiatbn*^  The  Ro- 
mans were  engag<Kl  in  war  with  the  JSquians  and  Yolscians,  and  although  successful 
in  tlie  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Yeientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Yer* 
nigo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Yolscians,  the  Yeientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  tlie  face  of  afifahs ;  the  Rosums  w&re  completely  successful  against  the 
Yolscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Y<m  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  vear  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
Hie  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Yeientians; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year*^  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Yeientian 
temtory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Ydi 
by  the  Yolscian  war,^  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  TiMd«n<ifT«a 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Yolscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^ 
Yeii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Platsea,  ^  u.  c.  sh.  a.  c. 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^^ 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  sieee  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Yeii,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell's  meas- 
urenaentB,^^  was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
interruptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Yeii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  their  circumvallation 
<»i  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  Yeii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  circumvallation :  Yeii  was  open  and  accesmble  to 
relief ;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  .  „  c  tu.  a.  c 
Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  SJvJJ^j^ "° 
Yeii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.    They  attacked  the  *™^' 

Roman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Yeii  with  the  surrounding  counjtry  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

^  See  note  48  of  the  last  ohapter.  description  of  the  Peloponnesiin  linea  round 

**  Xivy,  IV.  61.    Ab  hie  primam  cironmsessi  Platea:  H  rtixot  cTx'  ^^  ^^t  wtftfiiXovt,  wf6t  n 

Veil  sunt.  DAanuflv,  xal  d  ris  If i#9cv  ir*  'Aftrfdv  hloi.    III. 

«  livy,  IV.  61.  81. 

^  Livy,  V.  1.   Ita  maniebant  ut  ancipitia  mn-  **  See  the  condusion  of  the  artide  **  Veil.'*  in 

oimenta  esaenti  alia  in  urbem— versa,  aliis  fix>nB  his  work  on  the  topography  of  Borne  and  its 

in  Etmiiam  spectaos  auziliis,  si  qua  forte  inde  vidnity. 

venirent,  obatmAbatar.    Compare  Thui^dides*  ^  lAvy,  V.  8. 
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For  fire  yean  after  this,  the  siege,  if  bo  it  may  be  called,  made  bnt  little  prog- 


Vh»    Mhmt 


reas.  The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veil,  as  the  V«en- 
itoiM  nfM  ttdTS  tians  had  once  held  the  Janicnlum ;  they  plundered  the  Yeientian 
**  *  ""  territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.    The 

Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
ana  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358»^  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tonvof  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,^^  the  Panionium  of  Etruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etnuia  proper,  Volterae,  Faesuls,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veil  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 

would  have  had  to  fear  from  a  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 

m.  'TbARo^MMdei  Etruria.     Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes^  were  defeated  bv 

CMDiuoiappoiBtoddu-  thc  Faliscans  and  Capernatians ;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 

battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.^*  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furiua 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camillus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
Th«  bbtory  of  Ui«  tM  ^eut  man  in  Rome,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
^tod  JrtJi5*JiSi  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
'**^"  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and  again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  preetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  through 

^  livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  history,  that  Livy  doci% 

**  Livy,  y.  17.  The  situation  of  this  temple  not  so  much  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 
is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 
goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  as-  ing  the  alarm  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
semblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  le^nd,  and 
of  the  ruling  caste,  the  Frincipes  or  Lucumones  merely  says,  "  fttalis  dux  ad  excidimn  illius 
of  Etruria :  out  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandseque  ^atrie  M.  Furins  Camillus 
ligious  festival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictus  ma^trum  equitum  P.  Come- 
especially  with  dramatic  entertainments ;  so  that  lium  Scipionem  dixit.''  V.  19.  It  appear?, 
people  of  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 
lemnities,  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Come- 
'from  foreign  countries,  as  to  a  fiiYorable  oppor-  lius  Sdpio,  but  F.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
tunity  of  carrying  on  tneir  traffic.  8eo  the  ^^Frammenti  nuovi,'*  pabliahed    by 

«  livy,  V.  18.  Borghesi.                        •       >     r 

*  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  story  at  this 
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the  Greek  writere  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulic  inrasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fail  of  Veii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appcMutment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  359,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned*^  that 
the  lAtins  and  Hemicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veil,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  the  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  bv  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un- 
dennined,  and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Yeii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  etfect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  359,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finallv  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  »«««»•  iwtwMa  um 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  m  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  ^^TlUSS^'tfSi: 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  ^^^y^"""^ 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ^  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  o'f  mterested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,"  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  iMtkai  .tory  of  th* 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  ^  ii\I*Si,£St^ 
gan  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^""^ 
fields  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
thej  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

•  Livy,  V.  19.  "  IKoayBlus,  XH.  11.    Fn^nj.  UbL 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hilk  were  lowest ;  and  behold,  the  water  of  tibe  lake 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyoncL  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices"  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  Jake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to,  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oraeie  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi  And  meanwhile  the  re^port  of  the 
A  m«phat  oTVeu  d*.  ovBrflowuig  of  tho  Isko  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people 
t^m^t^nmiag  of  of  Veil  heard  of  it.    Now  there  was  an  old  Yeientian,*'  who  was 

skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 
talkiiig  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  befcnre  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Roman  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Veo, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend ;  but  the  old  man  laugh^  and  said : 
''Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Veil;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  kke 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  When  the  Romas 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
kno^  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  sdzed  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  canap,  and  brought  him  before  the 

generals  ;  and  the  generals  s^it  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  oki  man 
eclared  all  that  waa.in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  thev  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  eease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  **  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  l<»iger, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veil."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 
After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

Tiw  p dig  all  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Yen.    For  it  said,^ 

£rdSw**drS?S!S  *"  See  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
ofik«uk«.  j^Q .  ggg  |.]^|.  ^Yi^y  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  Q^^  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thv  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothmg.'  Then  the  Romans  beUeved  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,'  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veil 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Vdentians  sent  to 
TiM  Bonug  nftiM  Romo  *to  bcg  for  peace,***  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
PMe.tou..Yd«.ti»..  j^Q^  the  Etruscans  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veil,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy, 
turned  round  as  he  was  gomg  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators, and  said :  "A  go(3ly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generons;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengeance 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  oar 
country,  so  ye  shafi  shortly  after  lose  your  own.'* 

"  DionvBiuB,  XII.  12.  ••  livy,  V.  16. 

"•  DionysiuB,  XII.  18.    Hvy,  V.  16.    Plu-       "•  Dionyeliii,  XII.  17. 
tarah,  CamiUiu,  4. 
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Meanwhile  Msrens  Furiiis''  pressed  the  ott^  on  every  side ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans  had  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un*  ^  «<  tu'eiSfai  tt 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walls,  bm  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veil  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  ^  tnat  the  Veientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man**  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
vow,  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Bomans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely •'^  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted  offerinff ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  ofifers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar!"  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet  So 
they  bunt  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Vdentians,  offered  them  up&a.  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veil 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  dty  omduim  T.unti  hii». 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoU,  his  heart  sweUed  ^thin  hun,»  and  '^^^y^-^- 
he  said,  '*  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  sreat  as  mine  ?"  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  tnintt  and  how  short  a  time  can  brinff 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
he  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  ^rreat  glory  and  victory,  some 
evil  should  befsJl  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  jmund.  Tet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  thw  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  youn^;  men,**  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ^^  ^^^^  .f  j«m  b 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on- them  no  gjrfjd  fr«»  veu  *> 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  oame  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  born  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
wiUi  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  image  spake, 
and  answered,  "I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 


livy,  V.  19. 

livy,  V.  20,  21. 

Livy,  V.  21.    Flirtareh,  CuniUiiB,  6. 

Dkuiyniis,  Xn.  19. 


••  Bionyaiui,  XII.  23,  28.    Plutaroh,  Canm- 
Iqs,  6. 
«  I4vy,  V.  22. 
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citadel  of  Yen,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Borne,  on  the  hill  ATentinus, 
which  the  Romans  huilt  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 
After  this**  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  known 
caaiiiiii  trioBpiH  before ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
v*^j-  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  ofiEer  Uieir  thank- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly; 
and  they  said,  **  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  vea- 
geance  come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 

iBOMM  tk«  »„■■■«  ^^*^'  ^y  *^®  **^  ^^  ^^^>  acq^ed  a  considerable  addition  to 
torritonr  bj  um  MB.  their  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
qnwt     All.  Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
th^r  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,**  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,*^  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Campagna  at  Mpnterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,**  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumerinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veu,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;**  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Civita  Castellana.**  Camillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,**  who  had  the  care  of  "the  sons  of  the  principal  cid- 
zens,  took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  Vith  his  boys  without  the  walk,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  theur  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  floggmg  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes**  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish'in- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
MmAmm  of  K«|Nto  of  Ncpcte  and  Sutrium,^*  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
•ndsatriam.  ^j^g^^  ^f  ^j^g  Qauls  as  tho  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  They  did  not 

"  Livy,  V.  28.  Musino.  in  Sir  W.  G^oll'»  work  on  the  nei^h- 

•»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood  of  Rome,  under  the  title  "  Ara  fiu- 

••  Thifl  may  be  concluded,  not  only  from  the  tisD." 

short  distance  between  Vcii  and  the  Lacos  Sa-  "  Livy,  V.  24. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  "  Westphal  and  Nibby  place  the  Etruscan 

city,  so  far  as  we  know,  between  them ;  bat  it  Falerii  at  Civita  CastcUana,  and  the  later  Boman 

seems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  8.  Maria  di  Falari,  abont  halfway  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  CasteUana  and  Bonciglione.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  6ell  places  the  Etmscan  city  at  S.  Maiia  di 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  from  whom  could  the  Bo-  "  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  "  Livy,  VI.  4. 

oept  from  the  Veientians  ?  ^  Biodoms  places  in  the  same  year  the  peace 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  aomethuig  in  oonneo- 
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surrender  themselTee,  **  dediderant  se/'  but  obtained  a  treatj  of  aJliance,  sucb 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ke- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  coimtry  between  the  edge  of  the 
Gampaffoa  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
trium  sSso  exists  in  the  modem  town  of  Sutri,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciriione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  ^  . 
and  Nepete  looked  tip  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridee  of  ^{jj^jj^  oodidMi 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascenos  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  aild,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridse,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  valley  of  Yiterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Yeii  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy*  from  those 
of  Yulsinn  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yean  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian  mountains  was  re* 
garded  as  a  memorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  tim,  m«  omoi,  ■nd 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  ul*S!SI*!rf*vd!!i!!it 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •»*S»8iFto«ii«-. 
dread  of  the  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  fi;athering  of 
the  whole  nation  imposmble,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Vulsinii  ;^*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Yiusinians,  aided  bv  the  Salpinatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Rmnon  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  a  im.  a.  c. 
position*  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  "^ 
act  on  the  offensive ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Vulsmians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians did  not  risk  a  battle ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Yulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furnishing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  giuning  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislod^  her  old  enemies  the  .^uians,  even  fromvthe  Al-  ^^^^^^ 
ban  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  of 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  .^Equians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 


Uon  with  Sutrium.    The  present  text  is  oor-       3!  14^'  ^'  ^* 
rapt:  "Zt^ptov piv b^pa^vw.    Niebuhr  proposes       "  "' 
to  supply  M,  bnt  tne  cormption  lies,  I  tnink, 
in  the  verb,  and  in  the  preceding  oopjonction, 
Ml.    See  Diodoros,  Xlv.  98. 


"  livV;  V.  81. 
"  livy,  V.  82. 
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coDfiequences,  to  confine  their  attention  again  for  a  long-peiiod  to  the  left  beak 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  in  manj  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  hud 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  theur  after  greatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com-, 
mand  than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  toe  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERNAL  HISTOBY  FROM  850  TO  864^-PLEBEIAN  MILITABY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  CAMILLUS. 


"  SioDnTTS. — Ile^B  a  diBease  that  mufit  be  cut  away. 
MsNZNiTJB. — Oh,  he^s  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Shakspeabx,  CoriolanuB. 

4o^fM»Tff  Y^f  ain9  ol  r«XXo2  rl  /ilyidar  r^f  rt  card   rl  iavn9  vHpM  wapawofilat  h  ri^  iktm 
.    ,    .    &S  rvpcwlfof  hnSwfitXhm  noXi/un  xa^ivravav, — Tuuozvidb,  VI.  16, 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
AdTUM  of  tiM  pUb*.  "^th  Veii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
**^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  m  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 

•nMpatridMMfaitnfei*  ®*  ^^  ^^'^  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
wuh^StSSLaoftiib.  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.    This  was  doubly 

unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 
their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  ill  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,'  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supporting 
A.  u.  a  us.  A.  c.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
"^  asters :'  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the  Yolscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Veil  were  completely  defeated,  and  ih#  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,* two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  mUitary  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  age,^  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Such  a 

*Llvy,V.T.  •livy.V.a,  »Iivy,V.9.  «Iivy,V.iai 
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call,  just  as  winter  was  eoming  on,  was  most  nnweloome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
oontinnally  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tnbatnm  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amoont.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribnnician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tnbnne  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned  /  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribpne  of  the  college,  Cn. 
IVebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ^^^,^  »»  a*  »* 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib-  tfaMtUNrMMtzflMM 
unes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow  '*' 

the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib* 
unes  then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positivelv 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected*  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veil. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  ipdiny. 
We  have  seen'  that  a  custom,  so  oui  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued,  ffhus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  si^e  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  u.  c.  w.  a.  o. 
stitution  of  the  year  812  was  fully  carried  into  effect ;  the  elections  **** 
of  military  tribimes  were  left  really  freS,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re-  a.  u.  c.  ut.  a.  c 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following ;  four  out  of  six  '^ 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
indignation  exeited  by  the  attempt  of  the  pi^ricians  to  tamper  with  ttomfontttumtti. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.    But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  filigrl^p^lSltirmrfgi 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  ■»»*<^««fl»-wp- 
very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  livy,  V.  10.  examine  the  several  names,  we  And  a  M.  Tltin- 

*  JAry,  V.  11.  ins  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  in  the  year 
^  Com  tributnm  oonfeni  per  tribnnos  non    806,  and  a  Bex.  Titinins  tribune  in  the  year  816. 

poBset.    livy,  Y.  12.  And  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  de 

*  Pignoris  capio.    See  Gains,  IV.  1 87.  scribe  P.  Mielins  as  the  son  of  6p.  MsBlins,  and 

*  The  xiamee,  as  ffiven  br  livy,  are,  P.  lidn-  give  him  the  surname  of  Capit<MinnB ;  so  that 
ioii  Calvns.  P.  Mamlus  (Mnnins  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 
oorrection  oy  Suronios),  L.  TitininSj  P.  MsBlins,  of  that  Mselios  who  was  murdered  by  Servilioa 
Xu  Fnrins  Mednfiinns,  and  L.  Pnblihus  Volscns.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  faonse,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patricians,  except  licinins ;  stood  snf&ciently  within  the  predncts  of  the 
yet  it  is  certain  that  all,  ^zoept  L.  Fnrius  and  P.  Capitollne  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  Uie  name  Cap- 
Manlins,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinns.  Lastlv,  Pnblilins  Volscns  is  described 
plebeian ;  which,  althongh  not  a  decisive  aign-  in  the  Fasti  as  **  Voleronis  Nepoe,*'  and  as  bear- 
jnent  with  respect  to  the  very  early  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  there  can  be 
commonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  fiir 
great  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilian  law  in 
toiy  of  Borne.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  268,  and  of  the  fiunily  of  the  no  less 
many  of  the  tribunes  of  this  yearj  four  years  flunous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  PnUil- 
afberwards,  as  colleagues  of  P.  licimus,  is  a  con-  Ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

flTmation  of  their  being  plebeians.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  which  exist  onl  j  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  Tisited  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a.  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men's  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians'®  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  nohlest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  coUege  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  858  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
Tb»  eoBunoM  miit  ^^^  thcrc  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
tkonwhiiiiieeMb  ^^^  |gg|.  gQjjjg  plebciaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences, *'  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  agsun  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  mterrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allowif^he  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  interrex  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Yeii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,^'  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
BniBfUrtiitftjiarvau  *^®  appoiutmcut  of  M.  Cimillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 
th^piitiuuiisa(dbp»-  fell.    Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 

commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  860,  301, 
and^864 ;  and  in  the  years  862  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  faH  of  Veii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
naatMaboaithetitk*  commous ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
^fSapioDdtrorveiL  tribuucs  foUowcd  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  he- 
fore  Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gained,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.*^   The 

"  Livy,  V.  14.  consul,  and  afterwards  deoemvir,  with  Appiu* 

"  Livy,  V.  14, 16.  Claudius,  in  the  year  808.    Thus  the  plebeians 

"  Livy,  V.  17.  were  four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 

"  Livy,  V.  18,  Fasti-  Capitolini.    Frammenti  five  to  one ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  stipnla^ 

d,  Borghesi.    Accordmg  to  Livy,  the  trib-  tion  made  previously  to  the  election,  "utmiyor 


of  the  Fafiti  show  that  for  p.  MseniuB  we  should  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  some  god  was 

liere  also  rdad  Q.  Manlius ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indlscrinii- 

of  On.  Genucius^  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  waa  first  to  be  brought 

866,  was  Augurmus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  the  tithe  might  be  dulysep- 

the  patridan  Genndi,  one  of  whom  waa  dected  arated  frouLit,  and  the  remainder  waa  then  to 
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pontifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  he  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  caUing  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory.*'  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  '  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;**  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift ;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  urritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  TiMceninowdMiMto 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  ■^••^•"• 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  and  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veii,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordinglv  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.''  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Virginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Virginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayed  of 


their  constituents'  interests  during  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  2s*L£J™^ 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,'*  and  the 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,*^  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.   Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

be  eqoiUbly  divided.    See  the  advice  ffiven  by  "  livy,  V.  24. 

Cnseiu  to  Cyras  after  the  taking  of  Sardis.  "  livy,  V.  85,  29. 

HerodotOB,  I.  89.  "  Livy,  V.  29. 

»  Livy,  V.  26.  *  Livy,  V.  SO. 

»  Livy,  V.  86. 
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when  the  qnestion  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  Totes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
A  *  of  land  in  tM  ^^'^  ^  placsble  aud  kindly  feelings.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
t«mto^^^orv«a  »Mto  jecUon  of  the  law,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Ydentian 

territory**  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  then:  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  ia  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
AitormtioD  of  th«  tiiM  which  tho  cuHile  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
!r  th^ton  ^SSS  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
ootbairofflea.  by  tho  seuate"  to  resi^  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  mihtary  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  ^nd  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  eiven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  ft'om  taking  the  field  against 
the  Vulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Csere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysios  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Camillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  wss 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  ana  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 

of  eor  tion  ®^'®'  ^®  ^^^  °^'  ^^"?  ^^Pj  hls  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,**  one  of 
•Kiii!S  cuJSI^S  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  havmg  appropnated  secretly  to 
'*^'  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veil*    It  was  said**  that 

some  doors  of  bitiss,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,"  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
fine  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  findmg  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  hare 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Afiicanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brotner,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochos, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leotychides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  country 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,**  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons ;  while, 
according  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro* 
gauAe  of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Y^ii,  seemed  inconsbtent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civHr  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

»  livy,  V.  80.  »  Livy,  V.  82. 

•  livy,  V.  81.  »  DionyBiuB,  XIII.  6.    I^ragm.  MaL 

«  livy,  V.  8S.  »  Diodorus,  XIV.  117. 

^  Plataroh,  Cammus,  18. 
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a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  man  c<mTieted  ci  fiirtam,  iaonrred  thereby  perpetual 
ignominy,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  case  was  like  that  of 
the  Spartan  Pansanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  ism,  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported"*  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  gnev* 
0118  calamity  miffht  speedily  befall  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  foreave  him  for  it;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulSled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  ungrateftu  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  GAULISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  SARDINIA,  COBSICA. 


Td  Tfff  ^luripas  wpayitarttaf  tiiov  ....  roOrtf  hrtp '  tn  xa^drsp  4  ^Xt  vx^i^v  Bwarra  r^  r%t 
elKWfiltiii  wfdYfvra  irpbt  fv  IcXivc  fi/pof,  ....  olrw  xal  Siil  rfjlf  len^tas  (tnd  ulav  crJvoi/'iv  iyaytiv 
rots  lyrvy;j|^tfyMw(  rdy  xcipio/idy  t9is  t^XV^i  ^  t^CP^^^  'P^  ^  ^*  ^^**^  wpayndntv  evvrfXuav. 

POLTBXUB,  I.  4. 


Ths  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  southern  ^.t^^rttanoo-TUw 
limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  rf^h^^nf  *Sf  ton^ 
siniL  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse 
by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
fronti  hearing.  About  thirty'  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable,. 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,'  as  its 

*  livT^  V.  82.  Plutarch,  OamUliu,  12.  Dlo-  ony,  but  SoyUuc  does  not  desoribe  it  as  such  \ 

nysins,  jlIII.  6.  whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  Luoa- 

1  For  the  date  of  the  Peripla&  of  Soyiaz,  see  nian  and  lapyji^ian  coast,  he  expressly  notices 

Niebnhi^s  essay  in  the  first  voliune  of  his  their  Greek  origin. 

<'  Kleine  Histonsche  Schrifton,"  Bonn,  1828,  p.  *  Plutarch,  Camilliu,  22.    It  need  not  be  said, 

105 ;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 

namber  of  the  Philological  Museum.    I  have  their  pronomen  n^er  than  by  their  nomen  or 


said  that  Scylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen;  and  thus  Aristotle  would  call  L. 
but  Borne  and  Ancona,  with  the  exception  of  Furins  **  Ludus,"  rather  than  '*  Furios/'  or 
the  Oreek  colonies.  It  is  true  that,  accordiitf  "  Camillns/' just  as  Polybius  calls  Bcipio  "Pab- 
lo other  writeiB,  Ancona  itself  was  a  Greek  oo^  lias,"  and  £«gulus  "  Marcos.'* 
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detirerer.  Heraelides  Pontieiis'  even  spoke  <A  Rome  as  a  Greek  city»  which,  wh3e 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proTss  also,  that  it  was 
snfficientlj  fiBmons  in  Greece,  to  make  Uie  Greeks  wink  it  worthy  of  helonging 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
88  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  conoec- 
tion  really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proyed  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  Bat  the  fcune  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
.mat  movement  of  barbanans  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
mm  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  bebg 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas; 
so  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtam  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Cartha^ians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 
The  fall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
■n^wfa.,,^^  ^^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a^ain  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  wbde  coon- 
try  between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities^  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plam  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsiua,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania  ;*  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salenuun. 

*  Hutarch,  Gftmillas,  22.  Heradides  notioed  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  EtnucuUi 
Borne  in  his  treatise,  Ucpi  x^rvx^f ;  and  said  that  or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  Bereral 
a  report  had  come  fi'om  the  west,  telling  how  a  settlements,  I  have  thought  it  anfflcient  merclv 
host  had  oome  fVom  the  land  of  the  Hyperbo-  to  notice  the  limits  which  their  nation  reached 
reans,  without  the  Pillars  of  Ilercules,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power. 

taken  a  Qreek  city  caUcd  Rome,  which  was  situ-  *  It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  doubtfi  the 

ated  somewhere  m  those  parts  about  the  great  existence  of  this  Campanian  Dodeoapolis;  and 

sea.  he  thinks  that  the  whole  stotement  or  EtruBcin 

*  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  Campania  is  a  more  mistake,  ans- 
writers;  as  livy,  V.  88,  Strabo,  V.  p.  216,  and  ing  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 
Verrius  Flaccus  and  Cfleoina,  quoted  by  the  in-  I^henians  and  the  Etruscans.  He  says  ta*t 
terpreters  of  Virgil,  JEn.  X.  198,  in  the  Verona  neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  CampaiMa| 
Ms.  Niebuhr,  agreeably  to  his  notion  that  the  nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  tobe  obsen^ 
Etruscans  oame  mto  Italy  over  the  Alps,  from  any  trace  of  an  Etruscitp  population ;  and  be 
the  north,  and  not  by  sea  from  Asia,  considers  thmks  that  in  the  daj-s  of  the  Etruscan  groat- 
their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  have  ness,  that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Kome.  we 
been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.  Mullcr  bo-  cannot  conceive  the  possibilltv  of  Etruscan  co'O- 
Uevos  them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  nics  being  settled  in  Campania,  while  the  inter- 
each  other ;  the  Etruscans,  or  Bascna,  he  holds  vening  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Lins 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set-  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Opican  n** 
tled  from  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north  tions.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 76,  Eng.  transl.  Um^h 
and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines.— (Etruskcr.  on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  account  oi 
.Einleitung,  III.  §  1.)  Micali  places  the  original  the  ancient  writers  as  containing  in  it^  °<^"  p"j 
seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho  improbable.  Etniskor,  Einleitung,  IV.  ^'  ^ 'Jl 
even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot,  namely,  lybins'  testimony  is  positive  that  the  Etruacaus 
the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  lugh  point  possessed  the  Phlegreean  plains  ronnd  Caj>u» 
of  La  Falterona,  above  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  or  and  Nola,  at  the  time  wlian  they  were  also  in  pos- 
of  Mngello.  (Btoria  degli  antichi  popoli  Italian!,  session  of  Uio  plains  round  the  Po,  IL  I?'  Ana 
VoL  1.  p.  106.)  From  thence  they  descended  there  were  wntere  whom  Velleius  ^.^^^^ 
first  into  Etruna.  and  afterwards,  having  become  quotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  ^^^  j^w 
a  oivilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  f^^f§^ 
into  northern  Itafy.    w  ithont  entering  on  the  yean  before  the  ooi^mon  date  of  the  foanaauw 
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N«7,  there  are  tradkions  and  names  which  have  preserred  a  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Yolscians*  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy .^  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested*  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  <^  the  siege  of  Yeii,'  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veil.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Vetu- 
lonium,  Volaterrae,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times^®  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  Th«ir  i«i>ikM»itiittM 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  ^'**^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniaijds  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West'Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
aeem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysiuB  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  rain  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans**  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards ;  and  those  treaties  oi  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
Bat  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans"  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Borne.  When  Paterculus  farther  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oscan  inhabitants ;  pust  as  Mastama  and 

as  saying  that  Capua  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occupied  Rome,  or  as  the 

EtrtitfcaQs,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  iU}  con-  Etruscan  Dodocapoiis,  or  confederacy  of  twelve 

a  nest  bjT  the  Bomans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

lere  is  indeed  a  calculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

expiained ;  for  this  would  place  the  foundation  period ;  and  vet  we  need  not  oonooive  it  much 

of  the  Etpiscan  Capua,  or  Vulturnum,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth 

about  fifty  years  earlier  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Rome. 

Samnites,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  281,  a  period  *  Servius,  Ma,  XI.  v.  567. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ^  Servius.  Mn,  XI.  v.  567. 

EtruBcans  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  *  Livy,  Iv.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  '  Melpura,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  conn- 
question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  P(h  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 
gii  says  of  Mantua:  "Gens  illi  triplex:  ....  pos  [Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  III.  17]  to  have  been 
TuBCO  de  sanguine  vires.''    The  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  on  the  very  day  on  which 
of  these  Campanian  dties  was  Etruscan,  out  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  this 
bulk  ofthepopulationv was  Oscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representing  the  ooinddenoe  as  so  very 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  generally  the 
of  the  Etruscan  dominion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 
and  the  insoriptions  which  have  reached  our  oontemporaiywiththesiegeof  Veii,  is  rendered 
times  are  naturally  OsoEin,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 
be  tJie  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  Qauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwards. 
foundation  ofCapua  and  Nok  by  the  Etruscans  ^  Livy,  V.  88. 
may,  in  &ct,  havA  been  no  more  than  their  oo-  *'  Herodotus.  VI.  17. 
oapation  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventu-  ^  Politic  III.*  9. 
reiB,  who  may  nave  been  engaged  in  the  service  ^  Diodoms,  XL  88. 
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arowed  object  of  patting  down  their  piracies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce^^  carried  on  between  Etmria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  Tiew 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessing  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Csere,**  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  SicQy, 
^^^^j^^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fEone  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  SicUy ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
mactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,^*  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,^^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  ahready  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian mvasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  fumishinff 
mercenary  soldiers*^  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  m  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,*'  as  offering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dommion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flburishin^ 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world ;  ana 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remamed  subject  to  Cartha^ ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaffinians  wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste"  some 

*•  We  know  this  by  the  flurest  evidence,  »  Stribo,  V.  2,  §  8,  p.  920. 

namely,  by  the  vast  qnantities  of  Greek,  and  in  "  Paosanias,  A.  17. 

particmar  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  re-  ^  PauBanias,  X.  17. 

oent  excavations  at  Vnloi  and  Tarquinii.    'Bee  "  Herodotas,  VH.  165. 

the  '*  Disoours  de  M.  Bonsen,"  in  the  sixth  vol-  ^  Herodotus,  L  170,  V.  124. 

tune  of  the  "  Annali  deS^  Institato  di  oorrispaa-  *  Aristotle,  De  itirabil.  100* 
dmua  archeologica,*'  p.  40,  et  seqq. 
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« 

of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might  tempt  thither  whal 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Qreeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Saidinia.  hB 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ugurians ;  it  was  then  occa-  ^^ 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  bv  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, efifected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,''  and  havmg 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
ai  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  nunes,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  amonff  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians.** 

These  were  uxe  countries  which  boimded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^quians  and  Vokcians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
long  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikelians,**  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  Greek  civilisation,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa« 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa* 
■ia,  although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects ;  the  con(juered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  Neapolis,  spreading 
powerfolly  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Sanuiite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  n»«^infatin  thcmselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongrst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  ei^^ht 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapolis,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse ;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  people  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
bad  lately  come  mto  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  f«nMiMorth««Mih«f 
Bhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  i^y^^^^^^^^^ 
donia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  nimierous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  earl^  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  CSnotria.**  The  natives  of  the  intenor,  CEnotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  cera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 

«  HerodotuB,  I.  IM.  "  Diodorug,  XHI.  44.  „      ^  ^    , 

«  Strabo,  vTs,  6,  7,  p.  2U.  •  AristoUe,  PoUtioa,  VII.  10.    Herodotus,  I. 

•  ThnGjdidas,  VX  2.  167. 
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Peloponnenan  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  haroc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  trayelled,  we  may 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfaror* 
able  seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  fece  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  and 
the  country  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotrians  and 
Chonians,^  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  nuxed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  kk 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants ;  but  as  conqueron 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  (Enotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league*'  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbtrians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hoping,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
cbmetor  orth«  ham-  stigmatizcd  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,^  a  mixed  band 
"^■^  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  CBnotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contnist 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profliffaey  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  "  The  Lucanians,  save  Her- 
actides  Ponticus,^  <*  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people.''  And  another  tes- 
timony*^ declares  that  **  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
{)unishable  crimes ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
aw  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Ill3rrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  thdr 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilizatbn,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imkg^ation,  that  it  has  always  been  regvded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

«•  Strabo,  VI.  1, }  2,  8,  p.  26«,  264.  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centnir  before  the 

^  DiodoruB,  XIV.  101.  Christutn  era :  he  waft  a  disciple  of  Plato,  Speo: 

"  We  AthoulanB,  says  Isocrates,  ^y  ftsrail-  sipDus,  and  Aristotle.    See  ^nesCUntoD,  Fasti 

iofttv  Tois  jSovXofi/voK  ra&nii  Hfs  thy^viLi  9  Tpi^aX-  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  211.             .  . 

Xo2  m2  AsoKavoi  ri^s  airShf  6va\iv$tas.    De  Pace,  "  Nicolas  Damascenus,  de  moriboB  ffentiaiQ- 

I  62,  p.  169.  Artie.  "Lucam."    He  lived  in  the  Aufoatan 

*  DePolitiissiverebQspublicU.  Artie.  "Lu-  age. 

oaoL"    Heradidea  Ponticua  flooriahed  in  the 
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lap^gifliiB  or  ApiiBttis,  the  one  beioff  the  Greek  and  the  olher  the  ^ 
Latin  form  of  tlie  same  name.*^  Tnej  stretched  round  the  lapy-  ^'^^ 
gian  oape,  aod  were  to  be  fbuid  along  the  coast  of  the  Adnatio»  as  far  as  the 
headland  of  Gaiganns.  But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediatelj 
beycmd  them»  nor  the  Umbriaas»  who  lived  agam  still  further  to  the  northwest, 
and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  8lu>res  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet, 
become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movemait  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse* 
quences.  DionysiuB  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  JTS'SS^LIi^ 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  ''^^  •"■t^i*^- 
ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  ^ting  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rua,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  uid  the  Adriatic.  Ac* 
cordinffiy  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ulyrians,'*  and,  unless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,"  the  mod« 
em  Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  £pi« 
damaus,  and  kept  a  fleet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  setUement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny"  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses^**  as  the  bes^breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,** 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Diony^ 
ius.  That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  language 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Scylax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  doea  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  declme  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  lUyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar« 
barian  citiaens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  that  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  master  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

*^  See  Niebnhr.  Vol.  I.  p.  151.    £d.  1827.  nesB  of  bo  fiunoos  a  man.    But  IModorns  mast 

"  Diodonu,  XV.  18.  have  left  oat  something  in  the  middle  of  the 

*"  Rmrmnna  ChioB,  V.  418.    SoyUx  also  callfl  passage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beginning 

I»»a  a  Greek  cit^.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessness ;  tic  raiTtit 

**  Diodoms,  XV.  18, 14.   It  ia  hard  to  aocount  never  could  have  referred  to  titp  96Xtv  Htv  i/wptm- 

for  the  strange  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Diodo-  l^^hnv  Aiwuiv,  but,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  Svr- 

ms,  in  which,  alter  mentioning  the  foundation  of  acuse,  such  as  it  was  when.  Dionvsius  first  be- 

XlasuB,  it  goes  on,  U  ra^rns  ofv  hpuAunvnt  Aiov^o-  came  tyrant.    Some  mention  of  cvraouse  must 

lof  KaTt»KtU9t  vtAfi^  K.  r.  X.  descnbmg,  in  three  have  preceded  the  description  of  the  docks  and 

lines,  the  great  works  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rp  wiXu,  as  at  i>resent 

whicn    Diodoms   had   already  mentioned   at  the  sentence  is  either  wholly  ungrammatical.  or 

length  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonsense.    Mitford  real^  supposes  that 

no  mteUigible  oonneodon  with  the  foundation  U  ruirtit  refers  to  Lissus.  and  talks  of  the  ad- 

of  UasuB.  It  ia  a  curious  specimen  of  the  patdi-  vantages  derived  fh>m  this  colony  giving  Dio- 

work  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nysius  the  means  of  building  docks,  &c.,  at  Syr- 

the  whole  passage,  beginning  at  Udpiot  Kari  rtva  acuse ;  an  interpretation  ^  equally  at  variance 

Xfitiv^v,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  chap-  withjBrrammar  and  with  histoiy. 

ter,  is  takan  apparontly  from  some  aocount  "  £List  I^atural.  III.  18.    Numana  a  Sioulia 

either  of  Pares,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  condita;  ab  iisdem  oolooia  Ancona.    Etymolo- 

the  weatem  aeas,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic.  Magn.  in  'Aiptas. 

led  aoddentallj  to  mention  Dionysius,  ^vfivftf^-  "  Strabo,  V.  1,  $  4,  p.  SIS. 

«yr»{  ahroU  AMWoiov  ro»  rvpdvvmt,  took  the  op-  "  V.  4,  S  8,  p.  241. 
portonity  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  greiut- 
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the  EtrascanSy  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  (^  sixty  triremes'*  on  the  coast  of  Etrniia* 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  teni- 
toiy  of  Csere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him»  sacked  thdr 
sea-port  of  Pyrgi,  and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leuoothea,** 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  anus 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  nitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor  ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYRANT  OF  SYRACUSE. 


ToXiinperdrovSf  ctVciy,  robf  wt^  'Aya^otcAia  Kal  Atov6citv  rod(  XiKcKiuraf, — Kal  wtpl  (th  tQv  roio^rwr 
Mp&v  iif  hlsravtif  Syav  rodf  ivayivAeKovras  ,  .  .  ,  xal  Ka^dXov  trpoffrt^hat  rdv  iwvciitdoKom  X<y»  ■ 
ipfL^i. — ^POLYBIUB,  XV.  85. 


Thb  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char* 
of  g  u  ^^^^*  '^^  Syracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
mLa£L  ^^^  •'  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sua- 
HnnoentM  and  Die-  pccted,  and  pfobably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
*^  themselves  tyrants ;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  increased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  oi 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavaliy  in  which  the 

*  DiodoruB,  XV.  14.  Pseudo-AriBtotle,  (Eco-    Aristotle.    "  Lenoothee  Gneoifl,  Mfttnta  vocft- 
nom.  II.  p.  1849.    Ed.  Bekker.  bere  noBtris.*'    Ovid,  Fasti^  VL  545. 

"  'ZXapsv  U  reS  r^f  AnxoBias  Icf»o9.    PBeudo-        '  Aristotle,  Politio.  V.  4. 
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oitneiiB  aenred  had  always  acquitted  itself  weD,  yet  the  heavy-anned  in* 
ftokiry,  whieh  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gained 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syraeuse  far  more  than  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,*  while  Diocles,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  ^ve  to  his  countrymen*  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  this  code  we  Know  nothmg.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  whUe  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^  ^  ^_  , 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discnmmation  in  proportiomng  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  S3rracu8e,  and  Dio« 
des  was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people*  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profoimd  iff«H«efth«trbtoeiai. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  »«^i*«y  •«■»»»»». 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century.  ''  War,"  says 
Thucydides,*  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circmnstances."  The 
Syracusan  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in* 
crease  of  suspidon  and  &affection  at  home.  Then  the  anstocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  conruption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  anstocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and-twenty,^  not  WfijAaxatiM ninth 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  "^"^ 
was  hun^ble ;  he  was  a  clerk*  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.     He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth*^  and  influence  of  a 

*  Xenoph.  Helknic  I.  i.  %  87.    Thnoydides,  *  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
VIIL  85.  when  he  waa  fined,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  mag- 

*  Biodoms,  Xni.  84,  85.  istratea  for  addressing  the  people  irregularly, 

*  iB^ivyvn^  TvB  99fia$im.    Diod.  XIII.  85.  Philistus,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  III.  8S.    BUuot  iti4mKm\»s,H»lwf4tTdwmpovTm  paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
nif  ipy^f  rdir  wtXAdy  h^iot  Bpeaking  as  mnch  aa  lie  pleased,  and  that  as 

*  Aristotle.  Politics,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him,  so  often 

*  doero,  ToBciilan.    Dispntat.  V.  80.  would  he  eontinne  to  disobaige  the  fine  for  him. 
*- Demosthenes,  LepUnes,  prope  finem.  Diodoms,  XIII.  91* 

*  IModoms,  XIIL  m 
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powerful  party  sapported  him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  ninds  wen 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ahum  and  irritation ;  for  Agrigentvm,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaffinians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Sjrracuse  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  uieir  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief^  and  bad 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.    We  do  not  know  the 
^   V  ^T^ .  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 

ing  it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  bad  d^ 
nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market^plaoe 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  partf, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  break  up  or  intimidate  the  a»- 
semblies  of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxioas 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  aa 
alarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt"  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sod* 
denly  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possessioii  of 
the  market-place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  OTer, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  "  Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  makinff 
void  thine  own  laws !"  "  Kay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus; 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  Such  a  spuit,  so  smcere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  nught  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  sdfish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
B«ttoT.ti<»ortk«ari..  pears,  by  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.^*  Dionysius  played  the 
tocntidexiks.  demagogue  ably;  mveighmg  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,*^  and  urging  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  m  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposea 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens.*'  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  bimishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  *  Every  state  had  thus  alwajrs  its  exiles,  like  the  fito- 
rusciU  of  the  Italian  repubUcs,  whose  absence'*  was  essential  to  the  mttntenaoce 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

"  As  the  aristocrats  at  Corcyra  broke  into  the  ■  Diodoras.  Xm.  96.    Daphnsras  had  com- 

oonncU-honae  with  daggers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  oyracnaan  troojw  which  had  l)een 

heads  of  the  popular  party  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffectually  to  the  rehef  of  Agrigentum. 

about  sixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Diodorus,  Xm.  86.    Demarchus  was  one  of  the 

of  a  fine  wliich  thev  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generala  sent  to  supersede  Hermocrates  in  the 

partly  to  ]>rovent  tne  passing  of^a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  oo- 

allionce  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  const 

"  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus^Dio-  of  Asia  Minor,  against  the  Athenians.  Thucyd. 

des  had  boon  banished  some  time  before  [aIII.  VIII.  85. 

75] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affidrB  of  Syracuse,  ^  Diodoms,  Xm.  91.    Aristotle,  Pditioih  v. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  6.    Atoviaiot  Kamop&v  Aa^vatov  nl  rSv  wU^ehn 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exoeedinffly  fragmentary,  ^(ni$n  rfjs  rvpaw&os,  iti  ri^v  hsfipMw  iwraBtis  ^ 

and  observes  no  ohronolofficaf  order.    It  may  iiiuoTiic6i  &v, 

be,  then,  that  Diodes  had  been  recalled  pre-  '^  Diodonu,  XIII.  92.                               . 

viously  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates :  at  **  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  dauMs  in  ^^ 

toast  the  drcumstaiicea  or  that  attempt  ana  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  HeU^i 

the  aSnj  which  led  to  the  death  of  Diodes,  bear  at  Athena,  **  that  he  would  not  recall  thoM  ott- 

a  remarkable  resemblance  to  eaoh  other.    Sea  sena  who  were  in  dxUc"  Demoethenes,  Tuboo- 

Diodorua,  XIIL  88  and  75.  ratea,  p.  746. 
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The  Syraeiiaan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  partj,  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  Kseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Appius ;  men 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
recollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  of  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
thdr  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its 
place  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy. 
Dionyshis  continued  to  attack  his  colleagues,"  no  less  than  the  eenerals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  *'  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said ; 
"they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office.''  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safety ; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  cnarm  of  supe* 
nor  genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth.^'  It  is  said 
tiiat  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  hb  nominal 
ooUeague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Gamlwc6r^  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.    When  he  first  assumed  ^^ 
the  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended  :  and  ** 

one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Epaminondas.  In  tfie  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  alwavs  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  hb  own 
genius  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  i.t«nuj  •lun.  state 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  ^f^^ 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him*'  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  Diodoms,  XIII.  94.  «1bo  should  be  invested  with  these  fhll  powers, 

"  Srfcni)^^  airo«fir«p.    It  is  not  to  be  sup-    and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  which, 


stricted  power  of  oondaoting  the  operations  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Rome 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

oeaaity  of  oonsulthig  the  government  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  time, 

as  to  luB  measures,  and  oi  eommunioating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

plans  to  them.    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni-  him  for  purposes  wholly  loreign  to  its  proper 

oiM  and  his  colleagaea  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  aid,  in  fact,  convert  it  into  a  political 

thej  sent  thairgreist  expedition  to  Sicily;  and  despotism. 

after  the  Syracaaana  had  sustained  their  first  ■  DiodoruB,  XITI.  118, 118. 
deftat^  Hannoentea  niged  that  their  generals 
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very  first  year  of  his  govemmeiit^  had  shaken  his  popularity  amoDgst  the  Syr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxiouSi  but  the  citLsens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufiferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  afifected  to  his  gOTemment, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to. death ;"  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  be«des, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revola- 
tionary  leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Sjrracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few.  individuals  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 

rnid«M  ■ttomiK  to  *^  ^*^  ^^*^  \Brge  body  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 
gMtitywtiMpowTrf  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 

When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 
Sikelians  ^the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  dnven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  bland),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,** 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life  ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  th#  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,"  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagomsts.  But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty**  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  only  of  the  exiled  knighU 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
engaged  in  getting  m  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers**  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  bcine  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govem- 
^^^^^  «f  om  nient  of  Dionysius  met  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 

iii»«  of  ki.  fOTOB.  mestic  enemies.    Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 

Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
attempt  was  made"  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  sod 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
demonian auxiliary  force*  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

*  Diodorofl,  XIII.  118,  ZIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tynnts  to  ob- 

"  DiodoruB,  XIV.  7.  tain  op  to  secure  their  power.    TV  taHptff 


"  Diodorus,  XIV.  8.  wou^vtm  r&v  hXmv  (soil,  ei  rtfparwt),  sayi  An«- 

"  Diodoms,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implying  that  it  was  their  ordmiry  JDaa- 

••  Diodorus,  XIV.  10.    This  Ib  ihewap^iognt   net  of  proceedW.    Pol' 

tUv  foXttv,  the  disarming  of  these  classes  which  ^  Biodoms,  XTV,  64, 

QsnaUy  possessed  anus,  one  of  the  most  well-  *  Diodoroa,  ZIV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable ;  and  in  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  womd  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer  citizens,  gratifying  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense.*^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  yigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  government  ot  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  hia  own  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  S3rracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
themselves ;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth. 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionysius  a 
tyranny."  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  hu  to«««i>Mt  wm» 
disputable  tenn,  resting  on  partv  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  *''*"^' 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kmd  of  ffovemment,  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  differently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute, Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stttation  of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinffuished  member :  on  the  contranr,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  ne  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  aU  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foT&gn  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,"*  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court  ?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  grained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  muntained  it  by  force ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
hk  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  lus  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.    Feeling 

"  Diodonu,  XIV.  70.  Tcv^f  SiMrd  vwvvlnm  a  Bort  of  privileged  order.  And  thas  the  offer 
m^d^fiavt.  That  this  Institation  of  Byssitia,  of  admisBion  to  such  ft  society  would  be  an  effect- 
or common  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  ual  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  once  a  benefit 
cedAmonians,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

at  Carthage,  and  even  its  first  origin  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "  Dionysins  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  out  to  the  trrant."    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  §  2^)    It  is  remark- 

(Enotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Aristotle,  able,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr's  opinion 

Politic.  II.  11,  VII.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

Laoedsmonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  last  books  were  written  many' 

institntion  by  making  each  individual  contrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenophon^ 

ule  his  portion,  instead  of  caosinff  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

expense  to  be  deftayed  by  the  public.    The  ob-  crati<»l  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

jeoc  of  the  common  tables  wss  to  promote  a  so-  Dionysius  is  not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 

dal  and  brotherly  feeling,  amongst  those  who  simply  as  "  Dionysius,"  (^  as  **  the  first  Dionys- 

met  at  them ;  ana  especiuly  with  a  view  to  their  ius.^'    The  offensive  appellation  wss  not  to  be 

beooming  more  oonfldent  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  of  laoednmon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  of  battle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laus. 

together,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.  *  Mitford*s  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

With  Dionysius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  wss  not  the  citadel ;  and  sr- 

eonfined  to  his  ffuards,  or  to  such  of  the  sol-  guing  that  Dionysias  was  not  a  tyrant,  because 

diera  aa  he  could  most  rely  on:  they  would  be  he  resided  smongst  the  '*nautio  multitude^' 

maintained  at  his  expense,  and  would  be  used  and  not  on  the  heights  of  Epipols^  which  Mit- 

ss  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  exclusive  ford  imagines  to  have  been  the  dtadel,  will  be 

feeling  amongst  toelr  memben,  as  beloDj^Dg  to  shown  in  a  sabaequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  fvH  of  siupicum  and  jealoosj, 
and  oppresfied  his  subjectB  with  taxes  at  onee  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  ennch  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them. 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  restii^  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qua^ties  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
Hb  uiw  Mid  ipoiia-  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitinutte  fruit  of  the  general 
^^'^  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blmd  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  imm^iate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
Dionysitts'  government,*^  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  of  impoverishing  bis 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy,'^ 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  yeare,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,'*  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  tmscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisonera  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Osesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordmary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  little  better  than  piracy,"*  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  mainly  intended  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.*^  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses**  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicilv. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
He  fortiflMud  MiMg-  P^^h  somo  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
MSymeuM.  tcndcd  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi* 

poles  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  be- 

**  Politics,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
"  Aristotle^s  expression  is,  iv  whrt  ydp  ermv  official  valuation  of  property  at  Syracuse,  as  at 
lirl  Aiowvoiov  ri)y  ohotav  twavav  tivwnvoxfvai  9v-  Bome,  took  place  every  five  years« 
vipatpt.  This  can  only  mean,  I  sui>po8e,  one  of  "  This,  and  the  following  instance  of  Dionys- 
two  tilings :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ins'  exactions,  are  taken  fVom  the  second  oh«p- 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics,  corn- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  This  cbapter, 
might  be  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  dearlv  not  Aristotle^s,  but,  as/ti6- 
of  his  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  prop-  bnhr  has  shown  (Eleine  Historische  Scbrif^cn, 
orty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth ;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  collection  of  all  Borts  of 
Ills  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  are  recom- 
be  very  much  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  offl- 
really  possessed.  It  might  be  thus  possible  oen  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  8acoc»- 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  col- 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  trath  of 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionvsius,  as  being  unprcce- 
Bum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of  him. 
me  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  objections,  **  Diodorus,  XV .  14.  Strabo  calls  it  the  tem- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Dithyia,  or  Ludna ;  and  adds,  ^'^^?' 
try  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nysins  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  expecn- 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.  V.  2,  $  8,  p.  SS6. 
years  to  convert  all  property  into  cash  ?  For  **  Diodoms,  XV.  18. 
the  rea^  the  period  or  five  years  here  mentioned  "  Strabo,  Y.  1,  §  4^  p.  81S. 
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neged,  were  the  w<»k  of  Dionymue.  These  were  built**  tinder  the  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  .invasion;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  far  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^a 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,''  and  built  a'  stronc^ 
wall  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  remdence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  his  officers,"  and  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the'Carthaginian  power,  wm  iSk  cix^ 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  their  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  very  diffi- 
culty  of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,"*  and  even  of  Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  Hermocrates^^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  iour  or  ^re  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  SeUnus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessfuL  He  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  nnttrMityof  Dicoyi. 
which  they  were  to  retam  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  »«***»»  c^^**^' 
the  Sicaniaa  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^*  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  &bute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  their 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  three  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

>*  Diodorofl,  XIV.  18,  41,  42,  may  be  Bure  that  it  wm  at  no  time  the  reeidenoe 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  nndentand  of  the  poorest  classes,  sach  as  composed  the 

the  nature  of  the  Greek  citadels,  that  they  al-  seamen  of  the  state,  bat  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  "  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    He  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  undterstand  that  £pi-  *'  Locus  quem  vel  pauci  possint  defendere." 

pels  ooold  not  have  been,  according  to  Greek  *  So  Alcibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Tbncyd. 

notioDfu  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  00,  and  added,  roiaVra  fih  mpA  n9  iKfipi- 

hand,  tne  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  orara  tii&nf.  its  Sttpo^pai,  ianiian. 

fitted  it  for  parposes  of  security,  and  althoagh  ^  Thucyd.  VI.  84.  . 

ita  walls  were  washed  by  both  narbors,  yet  we  ^  Diodorus,  2UIL  Ij^ . 
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tribes,  whose  mdependenoe  bad  been  just  eeenred,  it  beuAued  iiit  and  m  a  mm- 
ner  oTerhung,  the  scanty  territoiy  which  was  still  left  to  Syraeae. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  ol  the  Peloponnesian  war»  aeeoiding 
tokrakit.  ^  ^^  chronology  of  Diodonis.    It  was  TiitoaUy  no  more  than  a 

''*'*~**  trace,  delaying  the  decision  of  the  qnanel  between  the  two  ood- 

tnicting  parties,  till  one  oif  them  shoold  be  in  a  better  eondition  to  lesame  iL 
Dion  jsius  had  been  crippled  by  his  nuHtaiy  disasters,  and  the  CarthagimanB  were 
sofferiog  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  conclnded,  than  Dionysius  b^;an  to  imdo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sukehan  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 

gelled  the  inhabitants  to  leare  thdr  city,*  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
yracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxoe  and  Catana,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  skves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Bh^ 
gium,*  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  maldng  arms  and  artillery*  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparaticHis  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,*  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  concln- 
■ion  of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
Bi  »id«ijT  d«d«i«i  anSf  And  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
ZS^iMfT^^S^  was,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plunderii^  of  their  property,* 
^^^  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizenstfn  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sialj. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanc^ ;  and  he  laid  si^  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,*  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily"^  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybseum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,*^  and  ahont 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous :  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  theur  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,**  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 

Progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
uilt  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  continued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
feU,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  thb  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici- 
ans supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  da^,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  estabhshed 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dyices 

«  Diodonis,  XIV.  7, 14.  •  IModonu,  XIV.  46. 

«  Diodonis,  XIV.  15.  •  Diodorus,  XIV.  47. 

••  Diodonui,  XIV.  16.  »  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 

«*  Diodomfl,  XIV.  44.  "  See  Captain  Smyth's  Memoir  on  Si<9i7' 

^  Diodonis,  XIV.  41.  "  Diodonis,  XIV.  48-IM). 

^  DiodomS)  2UV.  4(. 
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wiueh  they  had  thr^n  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Mot7a»  and  the 
place  was  taken  bj  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
a  few  only  of  the  mhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,''  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  8idiSr«mM  «f  cJ- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesto,  whose  quarrel  with  SeUnus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravaged  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns ;  they  remamed  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyss  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  again  ventured  to  besiege  Egeste,  the  inhabitante 
sallied  bv  night  and  set  fire  to  hi.  camp,  and  obliged  U  to  abandon  hU  enter- 
pnsc^  with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,*^  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  atteck,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  oi«»t  cmrthMguim  ». 
diatre^ed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  ?*>'»*«»  ^skuy. 
were  pursuing  all  ojf  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Hmssus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  Motva  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  S3rracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced**  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  rh»  c*rtha(iBi«M  b*. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  ''*'*  ^r»»^' 
of  Itely>  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
whOe  with  his  army  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Neapolis,  just  without  the  wiJls  of  Aoradina,  and  under  the  clifis  of  Epipolse. 
The  position  of  Epipolas  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysiuB. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extinffuish ;  but  on  its  pres-  ended  itato  or  fh* 
ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  *~^  j«w«inBtaajr. 
Had  Carth^e  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde-^ 

•  DiodoniB,  XIV.  48-54.  »  Diodorus,  XIV.  67-68. 

*•  Piodoms,  XIV.  64, 66. 
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cayed  vigor,  must  hare  immediately  come  into  contact  witWhe  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Rome  might  have  ended  in  the  d^truction  of  both  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  strength 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land» 
XHoByMu  propoM  to  ^^1^  &  pcoplc  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 
mtMft  from  BieUy.  narics,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,**  "  A  king's  robe  is  a  noble  windii^-sheet." 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  ot 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.    The  spots 

CKthMinitti  "w^^®**®  t^®  small  Sicilian  rivers  make  their  way  into  the  sea  Are, 
BUBMBt en^by M  duriug  thc  summcr,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a  malaria  fever. is  al- 
most the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil-> 
lage  80  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence."  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,"  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagined  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
DioiyriMdNboyBtbMr  Qysius*'  uow  msdc  a  sally»  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
^^  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter^  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  diuwn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  maimed  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or.  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  oi 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

"  KaX^  ioTiv  ivrd^iov  ^  rvpawlf,     Isoorates.        "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  70,  71. 
Archidamus,  i  49.  p.  126.  ■•  Biodorus,  XIV.  72-75» 

•»  Thupydidea,  vil.  47. 
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of  smoke  and  sheetf  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
mustB  by  the  thmider  of  Jove,  when  thej  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.* 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heayen  to  finish 
the  vork,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  R^^ieuici  or  tu  spw 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  lar^e  punts  '^""^ 
or  bai^Q;es,*'  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  waUs  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
thehr  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  grround  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  coptinuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  j^,^  ^  ^  cwtk*. 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  '^"''^ 
of  his  annament.  "  This,''  said  Dionysius,  *'  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Africa," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lav 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  theur 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionyuus  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  helped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
oyer  from  Sicily  to  Greece,"  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
was  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  stot«ortiMCwtii.fffai. 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  *"i»*"*»8idiy. 
gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  the 
Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  mat  armament,  Dionysius  felt  hunself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  against  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of 
his  first  measures  was  to  people  the  important  city  of  Messana.  •ttMr"*th7*'^iM 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the    '** 

"*  Diodonu,  XIV.  78.  This  whole  description  *>  Ta  wopButSm.  Diodoms,  XIV.  74.  Tbia  is  one 

aeemB  to  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of  of  the  toucnes  which  seem  to  argue  that  the 

PhiliatiiB,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  any  rate  a  8yra- 

the  aoene :  so  that  tne  oomparisoa  is  not  to  be  cusan,  fiuniliar  with  the  harbor  of  Syracose.  No 

regarded  as  the  mere  floanah  of  a  writer,  far  explanation  is  given  by  him,  because  the  use  of 

removed  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  which  these  wopSfnta  was  to  nim  so  &miliar,  that  he 

■oiSgeated  it.  but  as  one  which  really  arose  in  could  not  fancy  that  anj  was  requisite. 

the  minds  of  the  Syracusans,  amidst  the  excite-  "  Xenophon,  Hellemc.  VII.  1,  S  SO. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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CarihagiiiiaDS,  returned  to  their  home  after  Imflcon's  defeat ;  but  their  mimben 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  hirge  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locnan  colony,^  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedaemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselTes  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.** 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius'  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
tettk  ^r  th«  juono-  ^^  jEthegium.    The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adverea- 
nji.  «^  eo^QMi  of  ries,  and  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
"^  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.     But  his  ambition 

led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea;  and 
be  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
wiufare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the.  banks  of  the  Helleporus,**  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,*^  and  Hipponium,*'  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  eoast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
DkiiTiiaiMMitduuMi  **^y  prince  or  state  in  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
Iid*,2Wr"pSirS  ^^»  ^  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
tncMiyatAtbmn.  qq  gloiy  would  bo  uuiversal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  receired  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympifti  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  f*  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  toreheazse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes, 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  xmexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pnh- 
lic  feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,''*  that  l^e  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  Bat 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  so 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gamed  on  different  occasions  the  ^^^^.^ 
tlurd  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  ''Hector  Ransomed,"^*  v&s  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  n, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  snould  find  in  Dionys- 

"  DiodoruB,  XIV.  78.     The  presont  reading       ■•  DiodoruB,  XIV.  8. 
in  the  text  of  Diodorus  w  Mc^t^rafovf,  for  which       **  Diodorus,  XIV.  106. 
Cluveriua  has  oonjoctured   Mti^jafouf.     Mcia-       "  Diodorus,  XIV.  107. 


quoted,  and  by  SCTmnua  Chins,  V.  807.  itot  for  the  priae  at  the  Obmpio  g«n*»l?,«»- 

••  Diodorus,  XIV.  78.  the  foot  raoe,  and  he  nn  aooordingly  in  tue  ^ 

•  Polybius  calls  the  river  "  EQeporus,"  I.  6.  dium.    See  Herodotoa,  V.  28. 

Diodorus  calls  it  "Helorus,"  XIV.  104.    I  bus-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

peot  that  the  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  be  "  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 

**Helleporus." 
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ins  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  m,  {.ummni  «iik 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  '««««"«»p'«*»- 
Plato  visited  Syracuse,^'  and  Isocrates,^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys* 
ius  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,^*  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most.''  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  oueht 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwitl^  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ureed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philozenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts ;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
OD  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market»  is  nothing  wonder-  ^^^^^^^ 
fuL  Yfe  may  be  more  imwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  '^  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^*  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but. from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  kill  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  coure^e  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  Idnes :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  p^dhr  dunetar  «r 
moriaU  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  *^  •»«*«»  »y«"«>*^ 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  fforge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.    If  the  claim  to  reign  by  **  the  grace  of  God" 

f*  Diodorua,  XV.  7.  though  the  fiict  of  his  having  conwpondcd 

"**  "Whether  the  letters  professing  to  be  writ-  with  them  may  be  true  notwithstanding. 

ten  from  Isoontes  to  Dionysius  and  Philip  of  ^»  Diodorus,  XV.  7.    A«7  rdvw^v  roit  rvp^ 

Maoedon,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  ora-  voit  9  ^{  hKurra  9  «^  hitrra  hiuXuv. 

tioBB,  are  genuine,  may  well  be  doubted;  al-  "^  Cicero,  Tusculan.  Disputat.  V.  20. 
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bas  giren  an  undue  sanction  to  abeolnte  power;  yet  it  has  diffused  at  the  saaie 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  ci  the  later  age  ci  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modem 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answeriu>le  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tjnrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  r^ard 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacnfice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyiants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessaniy  blighted ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ins  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  benefidal 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


CABTHAGE— BABBABIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE-EAST  OF  EUBOPB-GBEBCE- 

MACEDONIA—ILLYRIA. 


"  CsBteram— qui  mortales  initio  oolaerint|  indlgeiuB  an  advecti,  panun  oompertnm.'*— TAcm^s, 
Agricola,  XI. 

Thb  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
DifloddM  «r  laeunt  of  thc  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
^^^^'  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  dimimshed.     But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  r^ing  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  language,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  m  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
cMhagt.  hbtory.    It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  tiiat 


ctaAP.  zzn.]  iK)ifiNi<»r  OP  cabthagk  las 

•ketch  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  rebtioos,  whioh  has  been  began  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fonr£  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
greater  Syrtb  to  the  pillars  of  Hercnles,  a  country  reaching  from  ij-jm  ^tabdm  t^Ai- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of 
Goost  which  Polybius*  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed'  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
liad  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  nart  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermssan  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  and  here  the  Carthagiii!uis  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  cotmtry  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  ^sftotKig,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ^  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  f'Sfioixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,''  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  nad  no  share  m  the  government  of  then:  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phoeni-  riumMm  aoioDiM  la 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^^'*** 
ou^rown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,'  more  famous 
in  Roman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,*  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  S3rrti8  and  the  HermsBan 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,^  wno 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid'  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  ondttkBortiMAMM 
edgment  that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  m  process  of  ■»»<•«»•  •'0"'*k«. 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

^  PolybiuB,  in.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  the  disputes  between  the  citizens 

*  'Oaa  yfyf^^at  mXte^ara  9  iitw6pia  hn^  Ai|9^  of  Basel  and  the  inhabitants  of  LicchstaL  and 
4Hr9c  X^priSot  r9c  vap*  *Zaw*0(iaf  ^txfi  'Hpo-  the  other  oountiT  towns,  seemed,  to  those  fiuull- 
dUlwv  «Tv>U^»  h  Aifi4^  9dvra  ivrl  Kapx9^v'»'>  iar  with  ancient  nistoiy.  like  a  revival  of  the  po- 
Scylax,  Periplus.  p.  61,  52.  Ed.  Hudson.  litlcal  relations  of  Laceoamon  and  Carthage. 

*  PolTbius,  III.  28.    IHodoros,  XX.  8.    Scy-       *  Justin,  XVUI.  4. 

lax,  p.  49.  *  Ballast,  Bell.  Jugurth.  22,  80. 

«  Aristotle,  Politioa,  VI.  5.    Within  the  last  ^  In  the  second  treaty,  between  Borne  and 

ten  years  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on  the  one 

aacMnt  vuUikm  to  the&  «^i(,  and  of  the  irritfr-  side  are,  *'  the  people  of  Carthage,  the  people  of 

tion  oocasiooed  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tyre,  and  the  people  of  Utica,  wiUi  thw  a^Mv." 

notice  of  JSorope  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Poly bius.  III.  24. 

Switaeriaod.   liechstal  was  one  of  the  wfiwUitt  *  Justin,  XVUI.  5. 
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their  own  8o3.  They  understood  and  practised  agriciiltiire»  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cnl- 
tivators  of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they*  were  mled  despoti- 
cally by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 
nfl^mncMiMtirMBtii*  ^ubjccts,  and  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 
jjUoittiaD  ^[j^ch^^  and  gradually  communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizen- 
totiMirsuiijMta!!!?!!.  ship,  SO  ss  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 

aU  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust*®  copied  from  Carthaginian  books» 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gaetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo- Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  pomts  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centunes,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  imhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  Polvbins,  I.  72.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hongaiy,  were  said  by 

"  Bell.  Jugurthin.  80.    Uti  ex  Ubris  Ponicis,  some,  ne  tells  us,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 

qni  regis  Hiempsalis  dicebantur,  interpretatum  Medes,  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  so 

nobis  est.  difficult,  in  these  stories,  to  distinguish  what  is 

"  The  Sigynnffi,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  mere  confusion  or  invention  fh)m  what  contuns 

describes,  Y.  9,  as  livmg  Deyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  truth,  under  more  or  less  of  (Usgoise. 
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Tke  dominion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  m  our  Indian 
empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  intermar-  PhanieiMi,  «  peopi* 
riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phoenicians ;"  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain,'*  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Haano,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phoenicians*^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  of  liSH^HuiS^'QmS', 
her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  ^^'^^ 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar* 
shish,  says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh"  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
bartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilised living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  worid.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  i>een  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain," 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthagmian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  ffreat  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,"  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  &b,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war." 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  they  came  nor4;h  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,**  an  offshoot  from  the  Phoceean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Sicil- 


■  PolybiM,  in.  88. 

>*  Boymnos  Chiiu,  V.  196, 196. 

^  Hiuino,  PeriphiB,  p.  1.    £cL  Hudson. 

»  HerodotuB,  IV.  162. 
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"  Soylax,  Periplos,  p.  1. 
"  Strabo,  UL  prope  ilnem. 
»  Pollux,  VI.  48.    EnpoU,  quoted  by  Steplii 
nuB  Byzant.  in  TdSufo, 
"  Soylax,  Periplus,  p.  1. 
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vtfm  ii>«ni»;  luk  um  antiquarians^  derired  the  oldest  part  of  the  population  of  thdr 
n«aMieh«.c««.  'jgHaDd^  the  Sicanianfl»  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iherians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  Tarious  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilcar**  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  oi  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians"  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  empby 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysins.  Another  circumstance  r^noved 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'*  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  liu^e  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  saidfto  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
thdr  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind  they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spdien  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rela-> 
tion  to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  ib»  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  frar 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,**  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
.  was  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people  disUnguished  by  the 

•  jjtuOMim,  Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  natbn  in  thdr  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians**  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Limirians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etniria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,^  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  nying  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.    We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  ia 

"  Thaoydides,  VI.  2,  following  Antiochas.  oonntay  there  are  three  distinot  dialectB,  and 

"  Herodotas,  VII.  165.  that  with  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  sati»- 

•  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  published  when  Von  Hum- 
••  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.    Here  again  Niebuhr's  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabulaiy  of 

sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  far  fVom  perfect.    I  notice  this,  be- 

v6fiov(  iitiiiT^t  i^aKtax^Miav  h&Vy  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialects  which 

observes,  would  not  be  Greek,  into  vtffiovr  i^axi-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 

9Xi\liav  in&v.  Basque  hingnage  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 

When  this  page  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  the 


character,and  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeav-  from  the  Kelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.  He  coasidors  it  to  be  cer-  same  degree  of  connection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  all  the  nations  of  the  great  Indo- 
Btantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  family.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geography  Iberian  extraction  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  partj  not  omy  siff-  of  the  British  Islands. 

niiicant  In  Basque,  but  exhibiting  m  their  sound,  "  Scylax,  p.  2.     Herodotus  speaka  of  ''the 

and  in  their  omission  of  some  letters^  and  their  Ligurians  who  live  above  MasaaluL"    V.  f. 

oombinations  of  others,  the  peculiarities  of  the  ^  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

•zisting  language.  Itappean  that  in  the  Basque  "  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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meont^  nor  what  limits  llitiojdides  aaaigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migratioo  to  Sicilyi 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  id  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Bicanians  further  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  oi  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try,  wholly  between  the  Ibenis  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr* 
enees  and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
mad  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Qaronne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  j^^^^  g,^. 
eonntij,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  ^%^i^^  "*  ^ 
domimons  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes  ** 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  like  rivers,  are  continually  changioe  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei« 
iher  crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
bad  no  connection  with  the  civilized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acqmred  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  <^  those 
Phcenioians"  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explams  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
given  by  Herodotus,"  ^'  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians'^  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Gui- 
eane :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  mtermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  accoimt,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  umost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Liffurian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge'*  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex* 
cited  DO  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

"  We  caQ  trace  with  mat  distinotnesa  the  and  ohaiaoter  in  different  parts  of  his  philoeoph- 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  became  fhmiUarly  ical  works. 

known  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotas  only  knew  *  II.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phoenician  naviffators :  Tha-  **  There  is  no  mention  of  these  Oynesians,  so 

cydides  does  not  name  them  at  all :  Xenophon  fiur  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

only  notices  them  as  forming  part  of  the  aaz-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotns  quoted  above. 

iliary  force  sent  by  Dionysios  to  the  aid  of  La-  Niebuhr  places  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

oediemon.  Isociates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.-Bchrif- 

BiU  immediately  afterwards,  their  incnrsions  ten,  p.  142) ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  neccs" 

into  central  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  sary.   The  account  in  the  text  seems  suffldently 

and  into  the  countries  between  the  Danube  to  explain. the  description  in  Herodotus. 

and  Macedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  "  Vioina  Veeevo  OT9,jugo.    Since  the  erup- 

objects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  called  the  top  of 

Aiistotle  notioea  several  points  in  their  habits  Vesuvius  a  **  jugum." 
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From  the  oountries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  bisUx^ 

GtMM  s«         of  ^^  .^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  scarcely  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 
um^^aa!?oS!SiM  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 
'^'  reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 

now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,'*  the  invasioa  of 
Borne  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob* 
ably  it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
period  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors  ,*  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;**  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contrsidiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
so  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  Bat  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.^  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  oi  an  inde- 
pndent  political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
but  Olynthus.  Thjs  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de. 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  be  effected  by  the  ffenius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remamed  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
iMtem  eoM»  or  a*  vhich,  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
AjijUfc  moIomim!  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
'"***  inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  ^^ J^ 
bania,  which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  ot 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  he- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  lliesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes  o 
the  great  lUyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  Li  remote  time^ 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a.  character  so  distinct  from  sH  " 

■  I.  6.  ians,  pp.  6,  7.    And  so  also  does  Uvjf  ^;^^ 

"  'HnxaioUp  ^hf   Hlku   ri   ixtvnra    vSfufM  Bat  Herodotus,  as  I  hftve  said|  '^^^g^bo 

ifwra '  9^s  imAXi  6i  iyayra{a^/iwi(  Uvai  mAA^f  the  Venetians  as  Blyrians,  I.  ^^^*.  ^ A^^i^tic, 

ff«2  r9c  hirnjf^nm  ia,    Thnoyd.  I.  71.  oalls  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  ^^^z^ 

**  Xenophon,  Hellenioa,  V.  2,  g  12,  et  seqq.  lUyncum,  ss  far  as  the  very  head  ox  v»  g 

"  SOTlax  distingaishes  the  Venetians,  as  well  VU.  pp.  818,  814. 
as  the  Istriaos  and  libomians,  from  the  Illyr- 
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kkidred  natioiis,  the  Moloaaans,  Thesprotiaas,  and  Chaoniaos,  all  of  them,  it  Is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
onee  no  less  fiarooas  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonffed  to  the  Thespro- 
turns ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigrned  over  tne  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  snch  as  Alcon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agarist^,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  still  later^  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cks  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury alter  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  th^  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  by  queens.**  Their  ^ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  aie 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ^^^^^^^  ^,.  ^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  ^T^^k^tSntt 
so  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  kinff,  '' 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grrown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,''  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedeemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
Macedonians^  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dae  from  Argos,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country,**  and  had  collected  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
<^  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  at  the  first  8«.t«  «t  ib»  p«niM 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  ^x"*^- 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  JEgmsoi  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Erythrsean  sea  southwards  to  the  Uaspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

**  Aifimfvti  yvwauMpan^vrmt.  Scjlaz,  Peripliu,  uying,  that  he  himself  wm  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

p.  7.  This  IS  on  the  assamption  that  the  Lmor-  Indlnf  to  his  snppoBed  descent  from  Temenus 

niana  wen  either  Blyrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  the  ^radid.    This  would  have  been  needless, 

kmdnd  stock.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a 

"  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  $  18,  8,  |  9.  Greek.    Again,  Thaoydides  distiugaishes  the 

**  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvntas,  when  he  Macedonians  m>m  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

went  over  with  some  secret  iniormatiion  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  indades 

Greek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  FlatsBa,  is  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  IV.  184, 126. 

represented  oy  Herodotus  (IX.  46)  as  account-  *  Thncycudes,  II.  100. 
ing  for  his  interest  in  the  welfive  of  Greece  by 
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bad  been  for  some  yean  in  reyolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  bi- 
tive  princes,  and  bad  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Peniansby 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  ci  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  cities  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  tlie 
Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Trioptan  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  diBSoWe  the 
Per«an  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,*  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Gauk  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  bad  hitherto  concealed  them  from 
sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  pomts  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  nught  be  deficient; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  inteUectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
navoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civiliation. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTOBY. 


*'  Postrema  vero  partitio  hUtoriss  civilis  ea  sit,  nt  dividatnr  in  meram  ant  mixtam.  Hixtnm 
oelebres  dim :  altera  ex  scientia  oiviU ;  altera  prscipue  ex  natorali/' — ^Baoon,  De  Augmenta 
Scientiar.  U.  10.  

A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other; 
toXuSphyiicii hb^  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
**^'  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  dbeases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  bow,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  ffiven  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunatelyi  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 

**  lacerates,  Pan^gyrio.  S 188,  p.  74 
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are»  mvat  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 
hereafter  be  found  instniotiTe. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.    Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
Bible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America  wMm^^^Mnil 
at  this  day.     Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome ;  but  the       '  "*"*' 

severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softemng  the  ctimate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetuu  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  ot  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language^  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  wnich  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  of  aU  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Theophrastus*  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent*  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  m  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

'  It  IB  bj  no  means  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
ia  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  argu- 
bow  fiur  partieolar  desoriptions  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  oi  the  question,  comes  to 
may  have  been  oooasionea  by  peculiar  local  dr-  the  same  conclusion.  Miscellaneous  Works, 
comstances.  Pliny's  statement^  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  III.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
thMl  the  b«y-tree  woold  rarely  live  through  the  de  Louguorue,  as  sa^g  that  the  Tiber  was 
winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Some,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709. 
his  own  villa  at  Laurentum,  if  taken  absolutel;^,  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much ;  for  although  the  bay  is  '  P^iny?  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
leaa  hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet  how  *  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
can  it  be  conceived  that  a  dimate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  bo 
olive  would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
bay  f  There  must  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  this 
pecollarity  of  winds  or  soQ,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule ;  on  the  con- 
not  like,  or  else  the  factj  as  is  sometimes  the  trarv,  dimate  in  England  is  more  affected  by 
case,  most  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of  a  place,  than  b^  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afVaid,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  parts 
the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  altnough,  in  where  the  summers  are  least  genial.  Tho  whole 
ikct,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 
the  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
being  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  is  not  only  colder  than 
is  not  s^ealdng  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  CumbelBuid,  or  Ar- 
snow  lying  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  ^leshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftstem  coast 
Italy  would  surelvbe  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  m  summer  enjoys  a  much  greater  shore  of  steady 
nomenon  now.  Again,  the  freezing  of  the  riv-  line  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western. 
era,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  neighborhood  bfEd- 
imaee  or  winter,  which  could  not,  I  think,  nat-  inburgh  far  more  surely  than  m  Westmoreland, 
nnSv  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  &r  north  aa 
ent  Ofty,  «t  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  on  the  ooast  of  Ar- 
ninea.  Other  aiguments,  to  the  same  eirect,  gylesnire. 
maj  be  aeen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Bairington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdtire  might  be  found,  aiiid 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Tu*|Nrh«i»iuHiHi«f.  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
S^th^DriKhb^lii!??  the  times  of  the  Romans,  ma^  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
"'^'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fuUest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Yeii  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
Tha  of  th«  ia«i«.  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and  their 
ii«  S^txtttJrt  kt-  safety  has  been  ascribed*  to  their  practice  of  wearinir  woollen  next 

BMTiy  than  At  prawoL  a*         «  •        .  i      ^   i«  t^  ■ 

to  the  skin,  instead  of  hnen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Romans  regarded  unhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro''  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property.''  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,^  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  imh^thy."  And  again,  when  speakmg  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,'  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  tive 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  comd  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with,  every  aUowance  for  exaggeration  and  cai*eless  writing,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero^®  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor. 
Bom*  itMif;  umii  m  hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
^'tkH^ii^tiaSSt  positive  healthmess  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
naighborhood.  ^q  q^  ^^^  ^^  thcmselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 

Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

•    - 

*  Bj  Broochi,  in  hla  "BisooiBO  Bulla  oondi-       *  V.  8,  §  12,  p.  289. 

Done  dell'  am  di  Boma  negli  antichi  tempi,"  ^  Be   Sepablioi,  II.   6.     '^Locom   dele^pt 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  GeoiQgy  (Bomulas)  m  reffione  pestilent!  salubmn." 

of  Borne.  "  Compare  Vll.  88.     ''In  peatilente  atqne 

•  Cato,  de  Be  Basticft,  II.  arido  oirca  urbem  Bolo ;"  and  V.  54.    *'  Snta- 

*  Varro.  de  Be  BnatiM,  II.  4.  berrimoe  ooUes." 

•  V.  8,  J  6,  p.  JWl. 
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paratiYelj  with  Uiat  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  poeitiyely.  Rome, 
m  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  -^^^  ^ 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  hmtth^JS^tmJS'- 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  iiiafi^cam»  mSSZ 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  moa-  uw  la  tk«  qiMtity  or 
em  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than  '*'"' 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campi^^.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
disthct.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains*'  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  sq  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  ffone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  tne  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  m  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owinff  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  the  quantity  of  run,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  has  been  £e  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  cmm*  or  te  gntaa 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  <^*~)«*^ 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  ac^h  districts  of 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  defy  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  me 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struffffle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens ;  when  a^ain,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  feU  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  chose,  should 


nomena 


The  view  here  given  of  some  of  the  phe-  of  his  deecription  of  Borne.    An  nnprofessioiiAl 

Lena  of  mtanh  or  malam  fevers  was  obtained  man's  judgment  of  *  medical  work  u  worth  lit- 

Ihnn  ft  paper  by  Dr.  Fei|^iuon  of  Windsor,  **  on  tie ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Feiguson^s  paper  is 

the  nature  and  history  of  the  Marsh  Poison,"  one  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  livelv  interest : 

wfaioh  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myBeli,  or  heard 

bfozgh  in  1880.    I  directed  Bunsen^s  attention  from  medical  ihen,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as 

to  it,  and  he  has  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  fiuit,  has  been  in  agreement  with 

paper  on  the  "  Aria  Cattlva,*'  in  ^  first  volume  his  statements. 
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not  fix  themselves  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unbealthiness,  and  tiiiis  a  great  pirt 
of  the  Campagna  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  districti  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wudemess,  and  its  harFests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  oovm< 
try.  To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing ;  and  if,  as  I  believe>  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  oiur  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever.*' 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  or  less  fatal,  so  r^ularly 
Vtfieu  «iiid«mi«  di»-  *^companied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
anknaottoMiiBtiwi!!!  to  be  recordod  in  the  annals.    The  diseases  which  were  notieed 

there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognised  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  aU  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  tbe 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  365 ;  that  is  to  say,*^  in  319,  820,  322, 
327,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,"  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363'^  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminatmg  in  large  and  painfnl  ulcere, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  o{>inion  should  be  expressed  with  the  prietors  disposed  to  follow  a  new  sTStem,  ti 
greatest  hesitation  and  diffidenoe,  becaase  Ban*  varianoe  wita  their  old  habits,  it  must  be  allowed 
sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  redaimable  that  the  dakeofZagarolo^s  experiment  was  made 
by  encoara^inff  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circumstances  unususuly  favorable.  The 
thinks  thatifthegreatlandholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zagarolo  is  high  groand;  H 
their  property  on  leases  to  a  number  of  small  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder)  connecting  the  Albao 
farmers,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 
dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feedere  of 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  It  is  said  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  theGari^- 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  groand  liano  on  the  other.  Its  character  also  ia  whollr 
is  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  malaria;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Caiu- 
and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  bIopc^ 
man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  with  deep 
it.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 
great  improvement  thus  effected  bv  the  duke  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  or  that  little  with  valleys  rather  than  gorges  between  them. 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  muy 
pagna,  a  few  miles  f!romPalestrina,  about  a  mile  redaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Cam- 
on  the  left  of  the  road  coming  from  Bome.   The  pagna. 

air,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  *  Livy,  rv.  21,  26,  80,  52.    V.  18,  81. 

purifled;  and  the  whole  district,  by  having  *  Dionysius,  All.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

Deen  peopled,  has  beoome  actually  capable  of  ^  Dionpius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Hai<  .p^> 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  epiaemio 

il^.    However,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  862. 
improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro- 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  mention  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  yean  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  356  coincided,  according  to  the  chronolo^  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  aimy  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 

in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  827  and  363  ,^.^.^.^^  ^^.^ 

marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts ;  and  tiMr?°GStfrwtoraM 
the  summer  of  356  is  said  by  Diodorus"  to  have  been  of  the  same  ^^***' 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity  ;**  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
were  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
in  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  sujQfered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  oi  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321,"  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  yei<»aj«  pikUM»MM. 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  ■•'*^«k^ 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,*'  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  repoi'ts'^  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  inmiediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  manv  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
great  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Veii ;  an  event  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  worlE  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  Ttw  Toi«Mks  ukM  or 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  R^!^f!^ui  t!l 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns;  but  our  tarns,  ^'^'^^'^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  mto  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Affain,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certain  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
Uferous  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  oicavems  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
imother  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  Boeotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  li^e  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  iSord  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

'  XIV.  70.  or  sinoe,  down  to  his  time.    I  cannot  And  anv 

■  livy,  V.  18.     DionynoB^  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulan  of  the  ficeenng  of  the  Tiber  in  1709, 

Mai.    Bonaen  observes  that  loe  in  Uie  "Bber  u  already  noticed  in  note  1. 

now  aa  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  *  Xll.  68. 

between  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  855  is  in-  *  III.  89. 

deed  described  by  XHonysioB  as  one  altogether  "  I^vyi  IV.  31. 

nnpsnlleled  in  w  Boman  annals,  either  oefore 
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least  they  are  ezceedinff  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discham  of  any  laige  quan- 
tity of  water ;  so  that  u  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  857 ;  it  was  caused  prohably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,"  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Traces'*  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlaige  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  dischaige  over  the  edge  of  the  l^asin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  tne  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veil,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Yeientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Yeii,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  b  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  lon^  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alann,  and  hare 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards ;**  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred;**  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :^  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  than  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  whoUy  worked  through  the  tufo,"  which  is  easQy 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  mto  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Yeii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  eveiT  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  jomt  contributions  may  have  accomphshed  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war ;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  ci 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

"  IMonvBius,  Xn.  11.    Tngm.  Mai.  "  Westphal  mjb  it  is  worked  thronffb  Iftv*. 

»  Sir  W .  9en,  Topography  of  Rome,  Ac.  Vol.    Sir  W.  Gell  says  it  is  excavated  generally  in  the 

tufo.    Blr.  Meason,  whose  authority  ia  WM**" 


in  a  note  to  p.  68  of  hiaTopogr.  of  Borne,  Vol.  I.    work  as  out  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GAULS  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BUBNINO  OF 
BOME-BANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— BETBEAT  OF  THE 
QAVIA. 


«<HarkI  the  G«d  is  at  her  gates!" 

Cowpok 

"  Aarea  OBsaries  oUis,  atque  aarea  Testis : 
Yirgatis  laoent  sagulis ;  torn  lactea  coUa 
Auro  innectantnr :  dao  quisqae  Alpina  oonucant 
Gaasa  mana,  Bcutis  protect!  corpora  longis/' 

VmexL,  JSa,  VUL  608. 


Tn  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera  browht  the  Gauls,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civuized  world. 
They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  i^»^im!!S^  tiSf 
em  Italy;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian^  tribes,  estab-  ^^'^^^'^^^'^^y- 
lished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.*  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  miestion  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,'  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possesion  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Again,  at  a  mter  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii"*  and  Lingones  set  out  from  tne  east 

^  Justin,  XXIV.  4.    This  is  the  mat  ezpedi-  as  havinff  entered  Italy  last  of  all  the  Ganls,  are 

tion  which  Bcylaz  aUndes  to,  when  ne  describes  also  included  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  first 

the  Grills  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  swarm  who  foandeoMediolanum.    Both  these 

Adxiadc,  as  **men  who  had  stayed  behind  fh>m  drcomstanoes  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  view 

their  expedition;"  iivo^u^hrts  rfit.    The  fol-  oftheauthor  of  this  account,  all  the  migrations 

lowing  words,  M  vtsvSv,  appear  to  me  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  continuously,  and 

cormpt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 

*  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  fiict,  that 
ander,  when  a  Gaulish  embassy  came  to  con-  the  last  comers,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
grataute  him  on  his  victory  over  the  Qete.  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 
Arrian,  E^ro.  Alex^  L  4.  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  set^emcnt.    This 

'  livy,  V.  Si,  85.  is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  country 

*  The  lingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 
of  liangres,  that  hifh  table-land  which  looks  the  course  of  one  generation ;  but  had  the  Boil 
down  on  the  in&nt  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Linf  ones  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  cen* 
the  streams  which  feed  the  Saone  to  the  south,  turv  and  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Me- 
The  situation  of  the  Boii  in  Gaul  is  not  known ;  diolanum,  and  from  causes  whoUv  unconneoted 
their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  their  mi^pation,  they  woula,  in  all  proba- 
te which  it  had  emimted,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  estaolish  themselves  be- 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Ticinus  and  the  Adda,  and  would 
a  fumultaneons  mifiradon  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 
Italy ;  and  we  find  Boii  in  botii  of  these  ooun-  extraction,  when  cQstanoe  of  time  and  place  had 
tries.    Again,  the  Senones,  who  are  mentioned  done  so  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  noiiheast  of  Ganl,  made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  val- 
ley <^  the  Rhone,  crosBed  the  Alps  hy  the  pass  which  now  hears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adTentorers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  EtroscaoB 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bdogna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  oi 
Ancona 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  fuU  befief ;  but 
ita  ehi«wk|7  b  «!*■  it  does  not  follow  that  its  chronology  is  equaU^  trustworthy.  The 
'''^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  lUl  these  migrations  were  neariy 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable'  that  they  were  so ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic' for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  there  is  a 
preponderance^  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Pieidmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 

*  Partly  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preced-  their  countrV  by  the  Gauls.  ThSs  is  the  Inter- 
in^  note,  and  also,  beoaose  a  j^neral  burst  of  pretation  of  jOionTsias^  words,  as  MiUler  under- 
migration  at  one  particular  penod  is  more  prob-  stands  them,  (^trosker,  Vol.  I.  p.  15S,  note 
able  amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes-  78.)  Niebnhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
sion  of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during  ferontly ;  and  the  language  is  not  sufficient^ 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years.  precise  to  enable  us  tobo  certain  as  to  the  wn- 

*  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to  ter^s  meaning.  The  words  are,  Tv^^vvdv  •«  nfi 
Biodorus  and  the  author  of  the  little  work,  t6v  *J6vtov  k^-kw  KaniKaivriSf  hst^^  0*  hri  rmm 
*^  De  Viris  Illustribus,"  because  their  settle-  KcXr6y  i^sXaBirrtt  v^v  XP^^*  *«2  «^  akrrtft  'Op> 
ment  on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren :  fipml  n  koI  ^atviot  koI  0vxv»2  rdr  iXXi**  ^p^dfm^ 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  less  inxt'pvfav  ivcXuv  fn^  Ktf/i9»).  Niebuhr  thinks 
time  tluoi  a  hundred  years.  Niebuhr  notices  that  this  means,  "  those  Etruscans  who  then 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ;  were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  in 
they  advance  further  and  further  till  they  meet  the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  from 
witn  some  invincible  obstacle.  And  those  who  thence  by  the  Gauls."  MiiUer  objects  that  if  this 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  frotn  the  north  were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to  ten  »{  Hn  ph  Karomtvrttj  %0rt^  H  ii*Xa$irr9[. 
deter  them  ftom  attacking  the  same  enemies  in  This  would  have  been  clearer,  undoubtedlj ; 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper.  but  Dionysins  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 

"*  Diodorus,  XIV.  118.    IMonysius,  Xlfl.  14,  clearness  of  Isocnites  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 

15.    Fragm.  Mai.  Plinv,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17,  words  nw  xf^ytf  are  meant  to  express  the  same 

where  he  says  that  tne  Gauls  destroyed  the  thing  as  Miiller^s  hvrspev.    But' after  all.  what 

Etruscan    '^    "  "'' * ^*  -  *^  '-  '  - -^ '-  -"^"-  -^ " '- 

the  same 
took  Veil 

even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to  driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty 

by  Niebuhr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the  fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 

Etruscans  speak  of  tiie  Gauls  as  a  people  whom  who  expellea  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  en- 

they  had  never  seen,  who  were  recently  become  tored  Italy  after  all  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 

their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not  invasion  was  so  recent,  that  ScyUx  speaks  of 

whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war;  and  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 

where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls  Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 

as  a  new  enemy  to  the  Romans,  who  were  come  Adriatic  even  in  his  time.    Nor  is  there  any 

upon  them  from  the  shores  of  tne  ooean  and  the  reason  for  considering  the  expedition  against 

extremities  of  the  earth.  The  only  plausible  ar-  Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  tne  in- 

gument  for  the  hiore  ancient  settlement  of  the  vaders  from  their  own  country  by  another  ene- 

iauls  in  Italy  (for  little  stress  is  to  be  lud  on  my.    The  Umbrians  and  I^unians  who  took 

their  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phocsan  exiles  put  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  out  from 

who  were  founding  Massilia),  is  to  be  found  in  their  country  by  the  Gaols ;   and  it  is  more 

the  statement  of  Dionysius,  VII.  8.  which  some  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 

understand  as  saying  that  the  Greek  city  of  the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  n<«t  a 

C'JJOA  in  Campania  was  besieged  in  the  reign  band  of  mgitives  |  but  were  rather  attempting, 

of  TarquiuiusBuperbuB  by  some  Etruscans  who  in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  alhes,  to 

had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  extencf  their  dominion  still  frirther  over  Italy ; 

who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  from  for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  power. 
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«flfeoted  suddenlj,  speedity,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  <^  the  fourth  centuy 
of  Bome»  when  some  oanaes^  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- 
tion in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognise  these  Gaulish  mva- 
dera  of  Italy  as  belonging  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Keltic  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  ^ S»  OM^wh/S 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which  ^'^^^**''^^* 
has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodoms^  tells  us  that  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people:  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north 
of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodoms  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  notiemg.  Diodoms  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Ktmmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  sacked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.    KeltSB  and  Galat®  are 
undoubtedly  omy  different  forms  of  the  same  name ;  the  first  was  difti!l!f  ££?£ 


the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a 
time  when  their  knowledcre  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chnst,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Galatae ;"  yet  many  writers'  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Aaia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatae,  but  Keltae.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

Bat  when  we  find  from  C^sar,^'  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  BritiAi  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  T«t  «im  ikoaoom  •! 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  ™«»'*««»r«<»y*n". 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodoms,  the  people  called  ELimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodoms  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  tmth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  KeltsB  and  Galatee  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
vbions  of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gauls 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

*  Diodoms,  V.  82.  ia,  of  the  GkdatsB  of  IModoras,  and  not  of  the  re- 

*  Aristotie  aaoribes  to  the  Eeltn  a  peooliarity    mote  inhabitants  of  Ganl  and  Spain. 
in  aatimiii]  mannen,  which  Diodoms  reports  of      *"  De  Bello  Gallioo,  1. 1. 

the  GalatsB.    And  in  those  notioes  of  Keltio  ^  Poljbins,!!.  15.    TpavcdkwivtH  yt  itHw  oi  it^ 

maimers  and  character  which  ooour  in  Beveral  ri^v  tw9  yivwi  iXXd  ^(<l  rj^  roS  rtfvov  oiafopiv  *pa- 

places  of  his  works,  he  mnst  have  been  speak-  wayoftiwrat, 
mg  of  the  Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 
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tat  hvoifvd  fai  mmch  ^^^^  peoole  vlth  tbe  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  tbe  Ian- 
''*'^*  guage  of  biodorusy  with  the  Kelts.   The  names  of  thor  tribes,  thi 

Senones,"  lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particn- 
lar  districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,"  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  theo 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Kelt»,  bat  Galat»;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that*^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
TWGMbwhobiT»d«d  ^^  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  croased  the 
itiiij«MM'fri!ii  luitie  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 

St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  earlier  invaders,  and 
that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,  and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Ganla,  ac- 
knowledged no  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Csesar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distmguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymiy. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
B>t  poiAiy  «iM  Kim.  that  tho  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  very 
^M^takl^^'iB'tS  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
*■"**'  witTihea.  tgUi^  tribes  in  the  fourth  centurv  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  ci  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  ^f,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Nor  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus**  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,""  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sap- 
swadtT  ctidnMMB  P°^^  ^^^  thosc  who  psssod  ou  to  lUyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 
gi«j«>r»ce*^rjiM  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  ku^giia£[e 
tejTjH^uytxktiiif  of  the  former  we  should  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  GaeGc 

of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

^  The  Senones  came  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attadk  on  Bome,  as  wo  know, 

of  Sens  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingones  firom  that  but  not  with  its  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  th^ 

of  Langres :  the  Insabros  came  from  a  district  they  should  havea^ven  the  name  of  the  Qaulisa 

in  the  country  of  the  i£dui,  between  the  Loire  leaaer.    In  fiict,  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as 

and  Saone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabins,  does 

borhood  of  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  all.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  Dime 

"  The  expression  in  livy  already  referred  to,  of  Breunus  was  borrowed  from  uie  story  of  the 

''that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em* 

ocean,"  must  not  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishmenta  of  the  Soman  histoiy  have  been 

tbe  ocean  is  there  used  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  storiee  of  the  history  of 

the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bav  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  "  Dr.  Pritchard,  whose  autboritv  in  snch 

man  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  tbit 

M  By  Thierry  in  his  Histoire  doa  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  '*  Brenhin,^'  bat  n- 

I.  p.  44,  &c.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  oocnn  in 

*  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.    I  know  not  whether  this  nMM 

the  oldest  Boman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  prevailed  amongst  ^e  Irish  or  the  Gael  ox 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invasion^jond  Scotland, 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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exact  fonn  of  the  modem  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  exist  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  surviTors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
ffuages  or  dialects,  once  spoken  hy  the  various  hranches  of  the  mat  Keltic  fam- 
3y,  trom  the  Atlantic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  there^re,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons"  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossible 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Wekh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words'*  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  in  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  lanraage  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particu&r  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
It,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects**  which  shall 

"  Dr.  Pritchard  tells  me  that  he  caimot  trace  oocnpied  by  the  Keltiberians.  Hnmboldt  refbn 
the  termmationa  niaffoa,  briga,  and  briva,  in  to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
any  of  the  existing  Kdtio  languages.  Although  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  S&- 
I  am  myself  Lniorant  of  those  languages,  yet  I  Ivmoria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the 
can  see  that  Thierry^s  pretended  expanations  [Basque  "iri^'  and  **uri^^  are  connected  with 
of  Keltic  names  of  places  are  often  quite  extrav'  both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to 
agant.  Bodencus,  according  to  Polybius,  was  say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
tfie  name  given  by  the  peop^  of  the  country  to  pressing  land,  habitation,  settlement,  with 
the  river  Po  ^Polyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,  ao-  which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Qreek 
cording  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  sigmfles  Hftyos  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
bottoimeas,  **  fundo  carens."  Metrodorus  of  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  '*  bro"  is  stilly 
Scepsis,  fit>m  whom  Plinv  borrowed  this  ao-  he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  bat  ^cner- 
conntj  said  indeed  that  Boaencns,  or  Bodincus,  ally  a  country  or  district ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
as  it  is  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian  Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  284,  explains  the  name  of 
word ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomagus,  AllobrogSB  as  signifying  strangers,  men  ft'om 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.  Can  another  land,  *^  quoniam  bro^te  Qalli  agrum 
Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained  dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud.^*  Bnva  is  supposed 
by  the  prcjuent  Welsh  or  Irish  languages  ?  Again,  to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Che  same  Metrodorus  derived  radus  ftx>m  the  Dr.  Pritchard  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  simi- 
GftoUsh  Pades,  which,  he  said,  signified  a  pine-  lar  word  of  a  like  signification  known  to  exist 
tree.  Can  this  be  traced  in  modem  Keltic  ?  It  in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 
should  be  observed,  that  in  explaimng  the  names  I  find  broff  and  brug  in  O^Brien^s  Irish  Dio- 
of  places,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  is  tionary  as  sonifying  ^'^a  grand  house  or  build- 
not  enough  to  produce  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of  ing.  fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence.*^ 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  forming  some-  O^Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thradan 
thing  of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  oombina-  Bria.  _I  also  find  the  substantive  "  brugaide*' 


instance; 

in  names  of  places  in  Keltic  countries  now,  or  a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
that  aome  word  of  similar  signification  is  so  formof^Hhorpe,'' a  common  termination  of  the 
osed.  Attempts  have  been  nuide  within  these  names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
few  years  by  Welsh  and  Qerman  antiquaries  to  times  a  name  by  itself  A^^n,  the  German 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  from  "  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages j  and  in  in  the  north  of  England,  wnere  the  brooks  or 
either  case  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  words  streams  are  invariably  called  becks. 
of  similar  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German,  ^  Many  curious  instances  of  this  might  be 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa-  nven.  Morse  and  pferd  are  the  classical  Eng- 
tion.  But  in  all  these  cases  we  see  at  once  that  Bsh  and  German  words  for  the  same  animal; 
of  two  different  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ;  but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  roe, 
and  it  moetiy  happens,  I  think,  that  both  are  so.  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of  times  on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  were  now 
magna,  biiga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic  either  an  old  or  a  merely  provincial  or  fiunlliar 
The  first  and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Spain ;  word.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English 
bat  Biiga  ia  ft«qnently  met  within  the  limits  fbnn  of  pferd,  which  is  pad,  has  sunk  stillloww, 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  neariy  resemble  ooe 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 
Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  Dat> 

TiM  diArancM  to-  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  differcnccs,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language, 
tm«i^iLi^^!!ifS  wm  should  become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 
(ELfuiirhlra  toSooM  branches  of  one  irreat  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 

in  later  uiDM.  «  ,,  ^i>*iii  *  irm 

formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic**  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  mat  people,"  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  b^  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  £urope  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribes 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  human  avil- 
ization,  may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  m  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  m3rsteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
nytiMi  ehuaetor  of  ^^  auciout  and  modem  times  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The 
tuGnb.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls"  as  a  tafl 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  heen 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authonty,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  ia  merely  a  cant  or  ludicronB  word  in  our  and  eennine  spedmena  of  the  pecnliarities  of 

present  language.  the  Ganlish  race,  and  says  that  the  Bonuiu 

*  It  la  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritohard'a  called  them  German!,  ^^true,'^  ^'genaine/'  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  tiiey  were  genuine  Gauls :  ui  h 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  yvtfotovt  TaXdrms  ^pH^^v  fiovXifuvt.    VII.  1,  S  ^ 

belong  to  one  common  &mil}r,  which  is  com>  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Germanic.   This  appears       **  Diodorus  calls  them  cifufcu;,  Acvr«(  and  ral; 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  xSuaif  (av$ol,    V.  28.     Ammianus  MarceJhuos 

common  words,  but  from  a  sarer  evidence,  the  calls  them  "  candid!  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.    >  u?" 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  ^*  aurea  csBsaries,"  and  "lact«a 

In  order  to  ju&e  of  the  connection  between  colla,"  Ma,  VIII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  ana  another,  something  more  is  *^  Germans  differ  a  little  from  the  Gaols  m  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  rf  t>Mfm 

and  to  speak  those  two  languages.    8ir  W.  Be*  ro0  ^tyiOovg  koI  r9s  (avMrfrof.    Vll.  p.  290 ;  and 

tham,  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  agam  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  Ii^nt 

Gael,^»  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Insh  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polybiuj 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  ap<i 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  Livy  mentions  their  *^rooera  corpora,  promj*" 

frimishes  a  proof  of  their  affinity  to  any  one  b»  et  rutiktaa  comas,"  XXXVIII.  17.  Nowaiw 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  van-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  broognt  m^ 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  origl-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  we  ^ 

nalword,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  Uie  tator  Cesar,  the  writers  of  the  •^^''g^^'^^i^ 

aame  family.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crj^Jf^  ^ 

^  Dionysius  divides  the  country  i)f  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  fiuniliar  with  tbe  a^ 

KtSrtK^,  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  oaUs  pearance  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  wico 

Gaul  and  Germany.  XIV.  2.  Fragm.  Mai.  Stra-  that  of  a  ne|rro.  A  mistake  so  general  ouapo^ 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfect  ao  obvious  u  utterly  impossiDla* 
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once  pereeived  (hat  bis  perplexi^  had  been  needkn.  Compared  with  the  Ital* 
lans,  it  would  be  certainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  ffenerally  speaking, 
both  light-hatred  and  talL"  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen- 
tiful food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop^ 
ment  to  the  stature  of  the  GauUsh  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyona  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in 
the  year  of  Rome  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ApMhu.  «d 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
this  irruption'*  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etmria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citisens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,**  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceive<^hat  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  thev  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Bjome  to  de« 
mand  that  the  man  who  had  thus  foiwit  with  them,  and  slam  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  retuBonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
ffiven  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  mfluence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome." 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus, 
who  g^ves  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  ^^^^^^^  .  ^ 
tional  vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely' on  any  of  oonn  «f^  o«i£ 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  ^^' 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  witn 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  igrnorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wanting. 
But  as  we  have  an  ouUme  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulish  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

"  I  should  not  have  yenttxred  to  tpeak  bo  oon-  pdnts.    Aocordinff  to  UvTi  the  three  depntiet 

fidentl V  merely  from  mj  own  observation ;  but  were  all  demandedby  the  Ganla ;  nothing  is  said 

Br.  Pntchard,  who  haa  for  many  yean  lamed  of  their  fiither  being  military  tribune,  bat  it  ia 

hia  attention  to  thia  queation,  aasurea  me  that  said  that  they  themaelvea  were  immediately 

he  is  perfectly  aatiafled  sa  to  Uie  tmth  of  the  elected  military  tribanes  fbr  the  ensainff  year. 

fiMt  here  stated.    To  me  it  is  only  suprising  Diodoms  does  not  name  them ;  according  to 

that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  livy  thev  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Fan 

it.  bins  AmouBtus.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

**  Diodoms,  XX7. 118.  list  of  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  year  864,  either 

*  liyy,  V.  86.  Nee  id  olam  esse  potnit,  quam  according  to  Diodoraa  or  Livy ;  and  though  the 

ante  signa  Etruscorum  trea  nobilissimi  fortia-  list  for  865.  as  given  by  Diodorus,  is  very  cor- 

aimiqne  Romans  juventutia  pugnarsnt ;  tantum  rapt,  ^et  tnere  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  having 

eminebat  peregrina  virtus.  oontamed  the  namee  of  more  than  two  Fabii  at 

"  IKodorua,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it  the  moat, 
win  be  observed,  difliBn  from  Livy*s  in  seversl 
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nutfkabie  detafls,  which  may  be  true,  and  ore  at  any  rate  hr  too  famoos  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  provocatioa  to  attack  Closiom,  or 
TwoHiiaifMMiv-  ^  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  oi  Italy.  Whereyer 
'"^'"^  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surrounded  by  their  mas- 
siye  walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  countiy 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Claois  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  npon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank**  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  thdr 
Latin  and  Hemican**  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  eollected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,"  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 
««,  th«  T^  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
•odaaSjLewateyt  biucs,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles," 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  in  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements'^  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  ci  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be- 

^  IHodoniB  states  positively  that  the  Koman  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  that  iM>f /'^^^^ 

anny  marehed  oat  across  the  Hber.    It  ia  trae  ana  and  erarians.    According  to  Dioaoros.  ue 

that  he  Beema  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  lejft  wing  of  the  Bonum  anny,  oonsisting  of  tne 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  bat  thia  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  u, 

oonfasion  arose  probably  ttom  his  flnding  no  it  oontdned  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

notice  of  the  Romans  recroBsing  the  river  before  by  Dionysius,  which  amounted  together  to 

the  battle.    His  first  statement  is  probable,  and  12,000nnen,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  w- 

seems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  rm  itSvnTirmd 

»  "The  Gauls,"  says  Polybius,  "  defeated  the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  no- 

Somans  and  those  wno  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them."    'P«/(s/b«(  acoi  r«d(  pitrd  "  Polybius  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

T^rmv  vapara^anivws.  II.  18.  These  oould  have  days*  journey.    U.  25.    Strabo  csDs  it  eigne 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadua.   V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

lies.  oonected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  «»» 

"  Camillus,  18.     Aooording  to  Bionysius,  one  hundred  and  three  milea,  and  it  cannot  oe 

Zni.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  and  much  less, 

experienced  soldien,  and  a  still  more  numerous  *^  XUI.  Hi. 
force  of  those  who  commonly  atayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabuies  and  Rome,  then  the  Romans  were  n«  — „  ^^  ^^ 
naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  «**^^^ 
miles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,'  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  laree  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Sah^ian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  withm  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence ;''  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,**  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia^  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hiSs  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  j.^,  ^^  ^m^ 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
tbey  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  Sut  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  tne  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  CTOund ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  m  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totiSly  routed. 
The  vanquished  fl^  in  different  (Srections ;  those  on  the  left"^  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veil ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  tne  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins m  the  river,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood**  near  the  road,  and  uiere  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gaub  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  be-  ,^  ^^^        ^ 
cauae  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  ^^  « ti^'Siu  «r 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

**  It  ie  well  known  that  to  identify  the  ftmoas  oigliana  Veoohia  Ib  placed  about  two  mflea  nearer 

Alia  wiUi  any  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Borne.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  snd^ 

est  problems  of  Boman  topomphy.  Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  perplexing, 
livy  agree  in  placing  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the       "  Livy,  V.  88.    Bioaoros,  XIV?  114. 
Tiber ;  and  Livy^s  description  seems  as  precise       **  I^i^Jt  ^'  ^'    I^odoms,  XIV.  114, 115. 
as  poBsible,  for  he  says  that  the  armies  met,  ''ad       "  Festns  in  "  Lucaria."    The  wood,  aooord- 

nndecimum  lapidem,  qua  flumen  Alia  Crnstu-  ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minis  montibos  prseiiilto  deflnens  alveo  hand  road  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  that  8ir  W. 

multnm  infra  yiam  'Hberino  amni  miscetnr.*'  Gell  has  rightiy  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  87.    And  Westphal  accordingly  says  that  on  his  map.  where  he  makes  it  torn  to  the  right 

*' something  less  then  eleven  miles  from  Bome.  oyer  the  hills  away  from  the  0!lber,  about  two 

there  is  a  small  brook  with  high  banks,''  ana  miles  beyond  Castel  Giubileo.    Had  the  road 

that  *'  on  the  right  of  the  road  at  this  spot  you  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

see  the  village  of  Marcigliana  Veochia.''  p.  127.  could  scarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

But  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  Sir  W.  Gell's  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  then 

mi^,  or  with  his  description  in  his  article  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  expanse  of  meadows. 
Aha  in  his  topography  of  Bome;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselres  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  of  importance"*  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  bad 
slain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
Tii«R<mimi«wiT»to  citizcus  of  thc  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
dated  tb^cH^ioL  retreated  to  Veil  It  is  probable  that  a  largp  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  effecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted in  v{un,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Ydi  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  -^  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,*^  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  cl^m  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
Tiw  VMtd  vtnfaM  ^  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 
«iuiia»  atonal  fln  Jupitcr,  Juuo,  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 

destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  flamen  of  Quirinus,'*  the  dei6ed  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as* 
surance  of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Csere.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story ,^  on  foot ;  and  as  they  wero  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  hi^  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire ;  "For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."    So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Csere. 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    Y.  29.    Strabo,  IV.  Uie  heads  of  their  enemies  resemble  what  is  re- 

p.  197.    The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  lated  of  the  Gauls,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

houses,  is  ascribed  directly  to  ttie  Gauls.    The  "  Diodorus,  aIV.  116.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  116.    Liyy,  V.  S9.    iloros 

share  of  uie  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  roroe  which  garrisoned  the  G^itd 

as  a  Bcythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  I.  IS. 

respects  the  Scythian  oustoma  with  regard  to  "  livy,  V.  40.                  ^  I^vy,  V.  40. 
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Meantime  the  Oanls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  da/**  to  attack  the  citj, 
sospeeting  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  Th«aMb«terB«M. 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  yentore  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Hios  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  thirdday  auer  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  HiU  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refu^  .^^  ^^^^  ^ 
at  Veii.  The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  citisens  of  the  «««•  ^"^'*r^ 
richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  iuto  the  Capitol,  "oomuj, 

to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui- 
nnns  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
miable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  They  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  vrished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 
So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices^  in 
the  conmionwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
offices,  in  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;^  they  who  had  won 

^  DiodoniB  makes  them  hesitate   for  two  death  for  his  conntiy,  intended  to  offer  himself 

whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  as  a  willing  victim  on 

foorUi  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  oonnti^en,  that  the  other 

dent  manner  of  reckoning.    The  oaase  of  the  victmis  required  by  fate  might  be  taken  fVom 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  httle  misrepresented:  the  arm^  of  the  enemy.    'H)  have  prayed  for 

after  so  great  a  victonr,  the  oonqnerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  saorillce  on  the  part 

themselves  for  one  whole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

snppoee,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 

sniToanding  ooontiy ;  and  if  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  a^nst  the 

poshed  on  to  Rome,  vet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  porticm 

coold  induce  to  follow  nim  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  cfevoted  offered  himseli  **  diia 

as  to  make  him  afhud  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  telluriquo.**    ^TT^  VIII.  9.    Strictly, 

upon  so  Ixrge  a  dty.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spints  of  a  man^s  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep- 

Polybins  savs  that  the  Qauls  took  Rome  three  resentatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

daya  after  the  battle j  that  is.  after  the  interval  Tell  us  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave. 

of  one  whole  day.    II.  18.    And  the  statement  ^  The  toga  prstejLta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  Verriua  Flaocus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,  toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 

and  which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  robe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 

from  some  official  record,  says,  "  post  diem  ter-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Rome,  that  it 

tinm  ejus  die!  urbem  captam  esse."  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

^  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  Oc  r&v  i\Xt§¥  $iA»  Uftift  is  Plntarch^s  ex-  dian  snawl  worked  with  figures  of  various  col- 

preeaion,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmnta,  the 

Vestal  Virgins.    Camillus,  21.  coat  or  frock  worked  with  figures  of  palm 

**  Qui  corules  geaserant  magistratoa.    Livy,  branches,  probably  in  gold.    The  sella  curulis 

V.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  seat  or  body  of 

**  Plntarch,  Camillns,  21.   livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  ilfpoi^  andwnen  used  by  the  cu- 

aoooont,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 

V.  41.    I  have  borrowed  the '^  carmen  devotio-  they  shared  in  the  imperinm   or   sovereign 

nis,"  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 

themselves,  from  the  story  of  Dedus  in  the  which  was  the  being  borne  in  a  chariot  instead 

great  Latin  war.    He  who  devoted  himself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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trianpbs,  in  their  robes  oi  triumph  oreriaid  with  embroiderj  of  many  colon 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  lock  their  seats  each  on  his  irory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  honse.  When  the  Oanls  saw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  oi  majesty,  sitting  moti<Hiles8  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  hnman,^  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirins,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  IcMig  white 
beard.  Papirins,  who  was  a  minister  ci  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Ghml  over  the  head  with  lus  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Ghiul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  tow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
■u^fc,^ «,  ^  ck|i.  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
^  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  a^unst  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  pbces,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to*  the  CapitoL 
By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  f'  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighborii^  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  ApuUa,*  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  m  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  CapitoL 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 

first  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  reorganized. 

Q^g^!i!?iiJU°?yM.  It  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 

them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  a  young  man  named 
Pontius  Comioius*^  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  np  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veil,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  %nt 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  waU.  In  mlence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentmel  perceived  them ;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  the  story,"  heard  them  not»  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  comrades, 

^  Primo  nt  deos  venerati  deinde  at  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  soathem  Italy.    He  en- 

despioati  interfeoere.    Anctor  de  viris  illostr.  listed  some  of  them,  and  these  were  perhaps 

in  Oamillo.  the  very  Qauls  whom  he  afterwards  sent  into 

*  Livy,  V.  48.  Greece  to  aid  the  Laoedsemoniana  against  £pa- 

'  Diodoms.  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently  minondas.    Justin,  XX.  6. 

this  portion  or  the  Ganls  which  offered  its  serv-  "*  Biodoms,  XI V.  116. 

ioes  to  DionyBins  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  *^  Livy,  V.  47.    Diodomi,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaol  had  juat  reached  the  sam- 
mit,  when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  <^  his  shield  mto  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul»  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
bj  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  m  weight  of  wine."  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,"  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,"  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gads  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  n^tsmAnmiftmm 
sickness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  iSr*iJTL£'  t 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  he  gained  in  other  yet  '*"**»^ 
unwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  a  small  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?"  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;"  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,'' 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans ;  and  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story," 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."" 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  mto  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  ^^^^  _„ 
glory.     That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  ^S^V^ 


th«a«abi 


ikt  ivtiMt  «r 


tions  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were,  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  lor  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gatds  from  Rome,  their  country- 

■■  "Quflrtarios  vini.'*     Livy,  V.  57.     The  *  If  the  QeuIb  stayed  in  Borne  for  bo  long  s 

qoartaniLB,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  seztarius.  time,  they  mast  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  wm- 

was  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  congius :  ana  ter.    Now  it  ia  said  that  they  hastened  on  their 

as  the  oongiua  contained  ten  pounds*  weight  of  way  homewards,  because  their  own  country  was 

water,  the  qnartarius  contained  five  onnoee.  It  invaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbarians  would 

was  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-  scarcely  choose  the  depth  of  winter  for  an  entei^ 

tyle.  prise  of  this  sort. 

■•  Florus,  1. 18.  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 

*•  Polybius.  H.  22,  and  Plutarch  in  Oamill.  80,  "  Polybius,  II.  18. 

say,  "  seven."    Servius,  JEn.  VIII.  662,  says  "  livy,  V.  48. 

«  eight."  ••  "  V»  victis  ease." 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  rettuned  from  their  expedition,  and  fonnd 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Csre,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party.^  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  ;'*  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recov- 
ered the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  thdr  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city**  in  alliamce  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride ;  Rome**  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  lesions  from  Yeii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totaUy  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  afad  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  period  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  fina  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

mSTOBY,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FKOM  THE  YEAE  865  TO  878— ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


fintU^tvro  iralSas  xal  ywaUas  Kal  rilp  wipioSvaif  isaracKtv^Vj  Kal  rtiv  wdXiv  ivotKoSoiuiv  vapurKn^ovro. 

_^^  Thticydidbb,  L  89. 


LrvT  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  cou- 
nt Boman  hirtory  Is  trastiug  what  hc  calls  its  OTcatcr  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
mmidm.uuu^.  obscunty  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.    True  it  is,  that 

^  Diodonis,  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  flrst  beginning  of  spring,  Caanilliis 

**  Straho,  v.  p.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 

*  DiodoroB,  XIV.  117.  The  name  of  ihedty  these  last  In  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  cormpt,  Ohtdoxuv.  tained  a  triumph.    In  this  case  the  exaggeration 

•  Livy,  V.  49.  If  the  Gauls  who  were  be-  or  oonftision  was  easy,  that  the  Gauls,  after  a 
sieging  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Rome,  were  at  last  driven 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  au-  out  by  OunilluB ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
tun,  while  others  of  their  oonntmnen  remained  Italy  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupation 
in  Itiaiy  tbioagh  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Rome. 
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tbere  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sjlla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
so  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  mstitution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporaiy  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exists  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gams  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  again  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  rw»ftc«mmmwmd%» 
from  Caere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  pri£*«m?^rtS 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  S.  uS^JJ^  JZ> 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  ■»'»•»»«»•• 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veil 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  ana  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens.^  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  \^ii  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties  ^ 
he  may  also,  in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  county,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  simQar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
biades  ;*  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 

'  That  is.  they  would  be  the  bai^^hen  or  pa-  received.    Bat  a  sense  of  his  great  services,  and 

trictana  of  Veil,  and  around  tiiem  a  new  plebs  of  the  neoessitiee  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 

oroommonawonld,  in  proeesa  of  time,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 

JQBt  SB  tiMy  themselvea  had  grown  up  beside  pie  did  receive  him  with  enthusiasm. — SeeXen- 

the  patrieians  of  Bome.  onhon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.     How  refreshing  is  it, 

*  See  LivT,  V.  48,  44.  after  the  vagueness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Bo- 

*  When  AldUades  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nar- 
SSIih  y«ttr  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  after  his  suo-  rative  of  a  contemporary  histonan,  even  when, 
osMes  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  he  had  like  Xenophon,-  he  is  fiur  below  the  highest 
Asvcr  bean  fennally  recalled  from  enle.  and  standard  of  ezoellenoe  I 

doubted,  at  fboA,  it  it  Mid,  how  he  ahould  be 
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able  portion  of  the  soldiers  who  bad  made  Veii  tbeir  refuge.  Then  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  natujrally  appeal  both  in  the  senate* 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true'  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "  Pitch* 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
Tb«  ivaiaiBiaff  tiwht-  the  commous  haviug  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
ffAjhSSTtobilSl  still  refused  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
^'"^  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples'*  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  agam  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  wluch  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus*  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckomng,  was  pronounced'  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  AlP®  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kinss, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacrana 
or  chapels  of  the  ArgeL  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacae  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish"  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

•  See  the  speech  ascribed  to  Camillns  in  livy,  ^  livy,  V.  55,  t^ula,  poblioe  prasbits  est.  We 
V.  51-64.  know  from  Cornehus  Nepos,  quoted  by  PUnv, 

•  The  story  is  given  by  Llvy,  V.  55,  and  by  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  10,  §  86,  that  the  houses  m 
Plutarohj  Camillus,  82.  Borne  wera  roofed  with  wood  (shingles),  down 

Signifer,  statue  signum  hie  manebimus  op-  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Fyrrhus.    JEither, 

tiin^  then,  tegula  is  a  general  word  in  this  pasa^e  of 

livy,  y,  50.  Livyt  signifying  roofing  materials,  whether  of 

•  Plutorch,  Camillus,  82.  Dionyslos,  XIV.  6.  shingles  or  of  tiles :  or  if  it  mean  dlea  striody, 
^?C[?:..     '^  vo  ™^t  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  li£s 

•  Gelhus^,  17.  Livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  ffetchinjg  them  torn  Veii,  and  pw- 
„  i4^y»  J?' I'  ferred  to  use  wood,  aooordisg  to  Uieix  IboiMC 
»Livy,V.55.  piaotioe. 
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contribute  at  tbe  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  publie  lands,  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  mese 
aids  the  biulding  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completrnff  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  a^ain  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppres^ons. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  ana  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  ffreat  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  rov  mw  Mm  aam 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  m  ^^^^'^v*"^ 
after  sldrmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remcuning  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
^an  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Faleru.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  tlie  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  each 
head  of  a  famQy  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  Kreat 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes*^  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  pomt  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty -one  to  twenty- five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  -rti  uuumujinjpii 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  ^Sii^^JTJ^^ 
in  the  first  year  after  tne  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  m  that  year  the  •«««««^'»«««- 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  hind :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  ndppened  two  years"  later.  The  magbtrates 
still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July ;"  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comiUa  were 
held  by  an  mterrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus'  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,'^  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  mterregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

*"  Lavy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citizens,  "  qoi  mans  themselves,  and  their  langua^  and  reli- 

Veientinm  Capenatiumque  oc  Falisconim  ]>cr  ea  gion  both  bore  a  oonsidenible  affinity  to  those 

beUa  tranafufferant  ad  Komanoe.'*'    Individual  of  Borne, 

deserters  ooald  not  bo  namerons  enonff  h  to  form  **  Livy,  VI.  5. 

four  tribes :  bat  when  the  dties  of  Veii  and  Car  ^  That  is,  it  took  phice  at  the  next  oensiiB, 

peu  were  nard-pressed,  their  territory,  inhab-  which  was  taken  in  the  year  868 :  the  preceding 

tted  chiefly  by  a  subject  population,  nulotx^t  in  censors  having  been  appointed  In  the  year  868. 

the  politidil  language  of  Greece,  would  be  likely  Livy^jV.  81. 

to  revest  or  submit  to  the  Bomans.    The  new  ^  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  at 

Ptisans  oould  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  years  after  this  period.    See  Livy, 

the  difforence  of  language  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

■enKed  a  aerious  banier  to  their  union  with  the  "  Livy,  VI.  1. 

Somana ;  but  if  they  were  Tyrrhenian  Pelas-  "  SeeXlvy,  VL 1,  and  Plutarch,  CamUlna,  81, 
gifloa,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  aa  the  Bo- 
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Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  reporto  of  hostile  attacks  on  erery  side ;  their  for- 
lorn condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  lis,'*  the  people  of  flculea,  Fidenae,  and  other  places  round  abont,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livios  Postomins,  the  dictator,  as  he  b  caDed, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  then; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.**  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,*'  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  nith 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de* 
structive  inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemican. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,**  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  CamiDos 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  anns, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,**  and  appeared  at  day-break  en  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
saUy,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  m  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  darker  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  1^  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  th^  citj,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  toM 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 

glace,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners ;  and 
utrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  *'  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  a£;ain."* 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  b  mixed  up  with  these  details ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillas  by  his  genius  in  this  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  an<l  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Bo- 
man  people  in  after-ages  proves  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

"  By  Vanro,  Ling.  Lat  VI.  18,  ed.  Mtiller,  of  Tutula  and  thd  ibmale  slaves,  which  is  flvi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobios,  Satninal.  1. 11.  dentlv  &biiloci8. 

»  PopUfngia.  »  iModorus,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  2. 

"  It  IB  uncertain,  beoanse  a  different  account       "  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  tbtt  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  Poplifugia  is  given  by  Mao-  Cindnnatns  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspiaons. 

robius.  Satumal.  III.  2,  and  by  Dionyuus,  II.  Livv  merely  describes  the  victoiy  of  GsmiUos* 

66,  and  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  witnout  saying  any  thing  of  the  previooBdsDger. 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  uie  Latins  to  nave  joined  the 

for  the  ori^n  of  old  tramtional  usages  or  festi-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camilla* 

vals.  It  is  minroJMtble,  because  Fidenee  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  militaiy  tnh- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Bomans  for^  years  unes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy.— C»- 

earlier,  and  from  that  time  forward  plays  no  millus.  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Ficniea  is  never       ••  Livy,  VI.  8.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  85. 
mentioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Roman       "  The  very  passage  from  which  this  line  » 

kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidenae  should  taken,  in  8hak8pear?8  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poeticu 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  The 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latm  conibderacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Bouen  by  the  M^ 

the  fUl  of  the  Boman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Talbot  on  the 

opme  Latin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  Pidensr  same  day ;  both  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

tUQ  dictator  la  mixed  up  with  the  famous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  uike  purely  imagioArT' 
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whfem  aUacked  by  two  enemieB  at  once  in  ike  hour  of  their  most  exteme  help* 
loawMsiiB  and  depressioiL 

It  were  a  mere  wearyiiig  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  lAry  through  the 
details  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period— details  which  cannot  be  r^;arded  as  his* 
torical,  and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  ttace  generally  Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  interud 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re* 
oeded.  Nepete  and  Butrium,  whic)i  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,'*  and  were  the  border  tmfim^^u^vut  ^ 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillns,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  866,  and  agahi 
in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  869,  and 
immediately  recovered.''  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affiur,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  years ;  which  was  no  less  wdcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Volscians  gen^«lly, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  n.  unit. «.  th«  mi 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  I'^^o'^'n^- 
a  town  which  lay  between  Yelttree  and  Antium.''  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  ifiqui- 
ana  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,"  and  was  now  again 
become  Yolscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  m  869,'*  and  a 
Soman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
waa  lost  in  378,"  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  \^i8cians ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antimn  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Amur  had  been  con(]|uered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  mual 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  858,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians  f*  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,**  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gauhsh  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  whilst  the  Volscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  neariy 
five*and-twenty  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  AHmd  r«i»ti<M  cr 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  ^uians  and  Volscians,  the  »«»•'»**'  "^**»^ 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  with  the  Romans  had  renuuned  unbroken. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  thirtv  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  MqvoBBB  and 
Volscians  :*^  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

»  See  chap.  xviiL  «  livy,  VI.  22. 

"  lavy,  VI.  9, 10.  "  Livy,  VI.  88. 

"  Its  poeition  is  unknown :  the  Italian  anti-  "  livy^  V.  16. 

^nariea  nxitatalittlenlaoe  called  Conoa,  on  the  **  Gaimllcis  la  made  to  reoover  Bola  from,  the 

edge  of  the  Selva  di  Nettano,  in  the  suppofsed  MqxuMOBj  in  the  year  866.    Livy,  VI.  2.     It 

Une  of  the  old  road  ttam,  Velitm  to  Aatura  and  maet  therefore  have  been  previoualy  lost. 

Antium.     But  nothing  existB  beyond  a  few  "  Of  the  thirty  Latin  citiea  enumerated  by 

ahapeleee  ruins,  which  .can  determine  nothing.  Dionysius,  eight  are  mentioned  by  Uvy  or  IH- 

Weatphal,  p.  40.  onyaius  la  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vol- 

"  Biodoma,  XTV.  108.  aoiana  under  the  command  of  Ooriolanus ;  Vel- 

»  livy,  VL  8, 16.  itm also  became  Volscianin  the  eooraeof  the 
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tually  at  an  end :  and  wbQe  some  of  the  Latm  states  were  become  JBqakui  or 
Yolscian,  or  had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  tl^  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tosculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome :  for  instance,  Pne- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  .^Iquiao,  and  Tibv 
stood  aloof,  and  fonned  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  suppositioii  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testimony,**  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it  The  .^uians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  Irach 
in  the  Apennme  wall  which  ties  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occa- 
pied  Pedum  m  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  naj,  thej 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable strength  of  Pneneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  wbde 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Henueans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  .^Iquians  when  they  estalh 
lished  themselves  on  Al^dus,  so  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continu^  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  b  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  bnt  eaeh 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  different  footing ;  that  Prsneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  S}k 
wm  whh  ih»  uom  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
■iitas.-pnaMit.  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Yolscians  f^  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,*^  in  alliance  with  the  Yol- 
sctans ;  and  Lanuvitun,**  and  above  all,  Prseneste,^  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wan  with  the  Opioan  nations ;  and  others  of  the  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  S42.  (Uvy  ^^j*] 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hcmioan  lands  are  ravaged  W 

were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed.  the  jEqaians  or  Volscians  in  846  (Livy,  ij* 

»  livy  says  that  "  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  55),  in  845  (id.  IV.  68),  and  the  Hernican !««» 

since  the  battle  at  the  lake  Kegillus,  had  re-  in  842.    (Id.  IV.  61.)    The  Latins  and  Henu- 

mained  ftithfnl  to  Borne  for  nearly  a  century  cans  announce*  the  intended  inv«*^®?^'^\ 

without  interruption."    VL  2.    Tins,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  882  and  824  (livy,  IV.  M,  9JA 

eral  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioDed  tbat  iro 

inaccurate,  may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight ;  lands  ravaged  by  tne  Volscians  were  ^f^.?^ 

but  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ao-  the  Prienestines,  Gabians,  and  Tusculans  (ui^ 

counts  of  the  several  vears,  seem  to  imply  that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  belonging  all  •*""  " 

the  alliance  between  tne  three  nations,  Romans,  that  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  "  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Latins  "  Livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

and  Hemicans  joined  Camillus  against  Veil  in  "  Livy,  VI.  21. 

859.    (Livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentinum,  when  taken  *»  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  seq.  80. 

from  the  Yoboians,  waa  given  to  the  Hemicana  «>  Livy,  VI.  21,  26,  26. 
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(Mm  and  LaTiei.*  It  may  be  well  conceived  how  greatly  this  altered  disposition 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  past 
Latium  bad  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  ifiquians  and  V  ol- 
scians ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  tiroes  into  -the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Volscians  ^  and  on 
one  occasion'*^  the  Prsenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Capitol^  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc- 
ttna  Cincinnatns,  who  having  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Pnsnestines,  marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prcenestines  were  in  the 
fidd  agiun  the  very  next  year  ;^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  af&irs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
eoneemed  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  miseiy.  It  has  been  well  said  that  long  periods  of  ,,^„^,|,,|„^  -^ 
general  suffering  mase  far  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  the  ^^j'  ^*  <^«™» 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  ^""""^ 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
sheddinc,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourW 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief :  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,^  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings  ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how 
slaves  become  naturally  liars  ;  how  they  whose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
enjojrments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  at  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible  :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

«•  livy,  VI.  81,  «6,  M.    «•  livy,  VI.  81.  From  Jove  and  aU  the  ffods  this  fiivor  did  be- 

-Iivy,VI.  88.  ftll, 

*  Livy,  VI.  89,  and  Featos  in  "  Tiiena."  The  That  Titna  Qninotna,  aometime  Bome^a  oaptain- 

inserinlaon,  aa  Niebohr  haa  reatored  it.  ran  general, 

thoa :  Nine  towns  did  in  nine  daya  aaaaolt  and  tws 

Jappiter,  atqne  Divi  omnea  hoc  dedemnt,  withal. 

Ut  Titna  Qnuiotiaa  dictator  Bomanoa  ^  livy,  VI.  80. 

Oppida  novem  diebna  novem  o^>eret. 
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was  begmning  to  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  eaimot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  iU  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curee  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever.    . 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 

f^ or  the  dirtTMi:  checked  in  tim^  when  it  had  brought  sufifering  only  on  one  geaen* 

M^t"o)  MH^tubti  ^ion,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
^^  terity.    Twenty  years^^  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre> 

sent  to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil  r  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  as 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  coosti- 
tution  permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex* 
travagant  or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  beoi 
diminislied  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  ston^^ 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting  the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  mesnt 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  »te^  & 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal^  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standmg.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors; 
they  have  been  already  noticed ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  erer: 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  ca|Hice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
AnrmTatioM  <»f  tbeir  ^'^^^^ctious  of  a  great  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
^^tK^  fuiuJ^  must  often  be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
*""**"  beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crim^.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

^  The  period,  according  to  Nicbnhr'a  cbro-  of  tbe  hfll  towards  the  Forum,  where  the  re- 

nology,  was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabularium  still  exist. 

883:  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  ^'sazum  qnadratum"  oftheBonnnvn- 

lasted  twenty-three  years,  from  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  "  Steintnr*  of  the  German  geplo- 

•  Li\7,  VI.  4.    "  Capitolium  sazo  quadrato  gists ;  the  "  Tufa  litolde"  of  Brocchi :  it  »  * 

suhstructum  est."    This  must  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in  Borne  itMii, 

the  cliff  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  tiie  stone  employed  in  the  Goaca. 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  ^  livy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  so  built  up  with  knre  blocks  of  stone  as  ••  Uvy,  VI.  14.    "  MultipUci  Jam  Borte  ^ 

to  enlarge  the  upper  surface  of  the  hill,  and  lnt4,  meigentibus  semper  sortem  usuria*    i^ 

make  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  year  870,  only  five  y^rs  after  tn> 

Similar  substructions  have  enlioged  the  surftoo  Gaulish  invasion* 
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faolt  of  their  owa,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  oTerwhelmmg  national  calam- 
ity, and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  goyemment  for  their  state  of 
diirtress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  ereu 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  oflf 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patriciaiis, 
who  thus  seemed  to  maxe  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
whQe  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies,  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regelated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  &e  citiasens,''  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
Buspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
bezzled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered"  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  m.  mmhm  mum  at. 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  ISS^^^Jd^^ 
ease.  M.  ManUus,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  ■*»«»*•>••«• 
was  jealous  of  the  hiffh  reputation  of  Camillus,**  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever* 
itiea  practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daUy  witn^sed.  One  day**  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  worluiouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable**  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow- citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  disoharged  their  debts,  and  sav^  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  people ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  theur  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re* 
place  the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been**  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  employing  him  against  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manuus  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

"  Bee  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  876.  oonqnered  only  deven  yean  before.    Bat  the 

^  livy,  VI.  U.  Ager  Veiena  came  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  por- 

**  Livy,  VI.  11.    Flutarch,  Camillas,  86.  tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 


**  Xivy,  VI.  14.  One  is  rather  too  mnoh  re-  wars,  or  even  in  the  earlier  yearn,  of  the  final 
miiidBd  nare  of  the  story  of  the  brave  old  oen-  war.  The  ftindns  in  question  waa,  probably,  a 
torion,  whose  hard  naag^  from  his  creditors  ex-    ^*  poasessio,*'  or  a  portion  of  the  domain  land 


o&tad  sach  a  tnmolt  in  the  year  of  Some  859. —  held  by  oocnpation  ;   but  such,  estates  were 

See  lavT*  II.  8S.  booght  and  sold  amongst  individuals  aa  if  they 

••  »<  Fondum  in  Veienti,*'  says  Livy,  "  caput  were  property,  subgect  always  to  the  dhanoe  ot 

patrimonii."    It  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  oeing  reclaimed  by  the  state, 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territory  which  had  been  *■  Livy,  VI.  11.. 
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nijiMiiiii^inniiii  Cornelius  Cowus,  peiiiaps  the  same  penon  wlio,  in  his  eonmUup^ 
ZJSZ^TStJZ  eighi-and'twenty  yean  before,  had  taken  oi^nisanoe  cl  the  mar- 
mA4mtk.  ^^  ^  II  Postnmins  by  his  soldj^s;  and  he  was  now  lecaDed 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlhis" 
before  him,  called  npon  him  to  prove  his  chaige  of  the  embez^ment  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individmls, 
and  8o  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  til 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remaikable,  however,  that  the  imprisooment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  contmaed  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  s  Tote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  pohcy ;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  hmc^uage  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  r^^htly  inter- 
pret'* the  doubtfiu  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  boose 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  yeais 
afterwards  by  the  tribtme  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pore,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  cireurastaDces. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribmes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  %his 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Yolero,  Terentilins,  Doillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distipct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  hy 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceeding,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order  Joined 
the  patricians  against  him ;  and  mat  Q.  Publilius,'*  whose  family  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  z^  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forvaid 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  api^  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors**^  whom  ne  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  m  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.    Finally,  he  bared  hb  own  breast,  covered  with 

"  Llvy,  VI.  16.  ••  livy  VL  19.     This  PnbiaiM  wm  of  JJ 

**  **  Benatiu  de  seoeesione  in  domntn  privfr*  same  family  with  Pabiilins  VolerOi  and  wtf  "^^ 

tarn  plebia,  .  .  .  agitat,"— Liyy,  VI.  19.    The  dictator  PubliUus  Philo  who  paawd  the  ftffl«J» 

word  "seoeMlo"  is  either  an  exaggeration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  yw" 

denotes  a  positive  act  of  insurrection,  or,  to  afterwards.— livy,  VIU.  12. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance  ••  Idvy,  VL  SO. 
from  the  existing  govenunent. 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  fyia  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,*'  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  mannei^  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian  ffens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  praenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill -omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.     For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  umuu  luma  tu 


increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  875  (we  do  not  know  their  to!!!urfLN  tTbeiMif  «f 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  *^  ••■'«»«• 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and^t  being  accounted  unlucKy  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  people  of  Prseneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pur- 
pose, for  the  Prmnestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
ramished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  ax  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Qaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  only  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Th«ir     uumtnmm 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the   >«•"• '^«B*»f- 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  mcrease  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

*^  Any  objection  of  a  reli^ons  kind  on  the  lie  euemj.    Farther,  what  was  the  "  oonoiliam 

pot  of  the  anffura,  or  a  noUoe  **  that  it  thnn-  popnli,*'  and  where  was  the  **  Lncns  Peteli- 

deiwL*^  waa  ac&cient  to  break  up  the  oomitia.  nos  ?^'  for  the  present  readinji;  of  ^*  Porta  No- 

C.  Baoirias  was  saved  from  condemnation  hj  a  mentana"  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  oor- 

sndden  adjoomment  produced  by  the  act  of  L.  rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  m  admitted ;  in- 

Meteilns,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmnoh  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  the  Janicnlam.  and  thus,  according  to  an  old  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  by  Anrelian.  Then 

castom,  obliged  the  oomitia  to  separate.  there  is  the  carious  story  recorded  by  Dion  Cas^ 

*"  liyy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  slus,  and  which  Niebunr  prefers  as  the  most 

was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelias  anthentic  of  all  the  aocoants.    The  question  is 

Kepoa  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death. —  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

See  Oellios,  XVII.  21,  §  24.    Again^  some  said,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

tb^  he  was  condemned  by  a  **  concilium  popu-  **  Livy,  VI.  20.  Plutarch,  Camilius,  86.  Auo- 

h"  held  in  the  Peteline  grove  without  the  PorU  tor.  de  Viris  illnstr.  in  Manlio.    I>ion  Oasaiua, 

nmnentana ;  others  saidthat  he  was  condemned  Fragm.  Peireso.  zzzi. 

by  tlM  dnamviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  **  Livy,  VI.  27. 

ing  to  the  old  law  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the  *  Li^y,  VI.  28. 

kings,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  as  a  pub-  **  I^vy,  VL  SI. 
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agda  elected,  but  a  war  witb  tbe  Yolscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  poetponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  nnd  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  f^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordmgly,  in  this  and  the  following 
A.  u  c  J^^t  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 

the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution- of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Yolscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Rome,*"  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
Batdeib«TMtM  b,Bot.  o^  deliverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories, 
witbataBdJacaiiHiid.  gj^^  party  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
Ij.  Sexnus  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.-S78-884. 


'*  Lm  mouvemens  qui  affitent  los  pen^es  peavent  6tre  de  deux  sortes.  Les  uns  Bont  ^rodnits 
par  une  cause  directe,  d^ou  i^sulte  un  effet  imm^diat.  Une  ciroonstance  aueloon<^u6  amene  one 
nation,  ou  m^me  une  partie  de  la  nation,  k  d^slrer  un  but  d6tennin6 :  renterpnae  ^chooe  oa 
r^ussit.  .  .  .  .  Ce  sont  \k  lea  heureuses  revolutions ;  on  Bait  ce  qu^on  veut  on  marcbe  vcn 
nn  point  pr^dB.  on  se  repose  quand  il  est  atteint." — ^Babamtb,  Tableau  de  la  litteratore  Fnn^ui* 
pendant  le  Biznuitidme  Sidde. 

Six  patrician  military  tribunes*  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
378,  and  had  entered  on  their  oflBce  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Volscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  same  summer,  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men 
amons;st  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

"  livy,  VI.  83.  on  that  very  spot,  Satricum,  which  they  \*^^: 

"  livy,  VI.  88.  quered  in  the  war  now  before  ub,  and  whJ^ 

"  Livy,  VI.  82.  fliey  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peaw 

«  Livy,  VI.  88.    But  they  could  scarcely  have  of  878.    See  livy,  VIL  27.    ^^'^^ffJ^ 

made  an  absolute  surrender,  "  deditio,"  of  their  retains  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  ol  *!T^ 

<rity  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  a^rain  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  same  time  an  ft»oi 

little  more  than  twenty  years,  as  an  indepen-  surrender  of  its  own  oity  and  terTitoiy* 

dent  and  sovereign  people ;  phmting  a  colony  '  Iiv7>  VI.  84. 
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forward,  and  brought  irith  them  strength  and  Bpirite  better  fitted  for  times  bo 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Lictmus  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distihguished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
young  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aris-  MtrieUM 

tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  various  motives,  ■*•  fcir«»»bto  j»j»w 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  ""^  •««»«. 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians :'  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  ManE  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.*  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  xh.  tfibwiM  propcM 
grreat  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  «>«*>»»^iJ«w«>«w* 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal ;''  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu* 
pation,  by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,^  nor  feed  more  than  a  himdred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobihty  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accord- 
ingly, did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.*  That 
very  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

*  Thie  appoare  from  what  u  related  of  him       *  I'ivy,  VI.  S5. 

afterwarda,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  in  ^  *^  Ut  deduoto  eo  de  oapite  quod  usuris  per* 

his  occupation  exceeded  the  measure  of  600  numeratum  OAset,  id  quod  superesset  triennio 

ip^era.  which  had  been  flzed  by  his  own  law.  squis  portiouibus  pereolveretur." — ^Livy,  VI. 

Niebuhr  olt»ervea  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  S5. 

licinian  family  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  '  *'  Ne  quia  plus  qniiufenta  jugera  agri  pos- 

the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  riches  sideret.^'    If  we  remember  the  leffal  definition 

of  M.  JLiciniuB  Craasus.  of  possessio,  quioquid  apprehenoimus   cnjus 

*  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proi>rietas  ad  nos  non  pertmet,  ant  nee  potest 
the  year  855  was  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius ;  pertinere,  hoc  possessionem  apellamus/'  De 
and  the  Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Signiflcat.  115  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  xvL), 
men  in  382-8  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  ^^  pub- 
year,  P.  Manlius.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lid"  to  "  agri,"  because  the  only  land  which 
the  first  of  these  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinarily  occupied  without  its  being  their 
fiorghest  (Nuovi  Frammenti,  Parte  2j  p.  89).  own,  was  the  "ager  publicus." 

that  P.  licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  birtn.  ana       For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattle 

adopted  into  the  fkmily  of  tiie  Lidnii^  it  snows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 

no  teas  the  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii  and  see  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 
tibeir  intimacy  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses,       *  "lie  tribunorum  militum  oomitia  fierent, 

when  even  a  Comoliaa  would  not  scruple  to  be-  eonsulnmque  utique  alter  ex  plebe  crearetur." — 

coBM  th«ir  adopiad  son.  Livy,  VI.  85. 
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rience  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enoogh  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  pkce 
must  be  E»ecured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commoos. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation ;  and  the  second,  since  Niebuhr  has 
Opei«tinort]i«iTitoin  cleared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
</d.btof.iNi«^ior.  ligibie.  The  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  mterest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instaoces, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  Imd  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  tiie 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particn- 
]ar  name,  "  Versura."*®  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinajj 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  ori^nal 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Still,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  onlf 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditors 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re 
duced  to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

»  FeBtus,  or  rather  Panlus,  in  "  Versura."  ffom  habet ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  be  ^^^ 

"  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Quino-  his  master,  nor  treated  by  him  absolutely,  w*"^. 

tilian,  VII.  8,  §  27,  which  enters  mto  the  dif-  discretion,  bnt  might  cfaim  the  pro*5f*»^J.j 

ferences  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman ;  again,  he  oouW  iwj*^^ 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictuSj"  or  given  over  property  and  acquire  property,  which  a  w» 

to  his  creditor  mto  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    "  Tribum  habet'^  is  w°^r?5 

specially  touch  the  questions  which  I  have  sng-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictns  ^^  ?L 

gested.     Some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maxima  or  media  cjp 

markable.     "  Aa  servum  nulla  lex  pertinet:  deminutio ;  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  oi  ou 

addictus  legem  habet.    Propria  liberi  que  nemo  Eenshipifhe  retained  his  tribe.    ^^^^Q«0r 

habet  nisi  hber,  prsnomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rights  m  abeyance,  as  the  fiither's  I^'^f^^^ 

tribum ;  habet  haec  addictus."    **  Addiotus  le-  hu  children  was  suspended  so  Iwg  « <»  ^^ 
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Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finaUy  lost  to  their  comitry  as  free 
citizens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  oar  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  lieinian 
bQls  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  .^^ 


the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  jfaeto  ^ 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative," 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and  Seztius,  thus  baffled,  and  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retauate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  amved, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  fast  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
-  this  forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  luid  they  with  the  ndiles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  ^ears,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thmg  alU^ether  mcredible.*'  pa  illu-i  j mi 
An  anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  ehy  du  Doi  imi  ibr  ti* 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ^**^ 
violence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and.  yet  never  boiling 

a  prisoner  in  the  handa  of  the  enemy,  bat  re-  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  yean  af- 
tumed  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  home  f  or  oan  terwards  we  stUl  find  the  oonsnhv  vear  spoken 
we  aappoee  that  they  continaed  to  exist,  and  of  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  July  (livy,  VIU. 
that  a  creditor  might  drive  hia  addicti  into  the  20),  which  requires  ns  to  suppose  either  that 
Forum  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require,  one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib- 
and  that  such  votes  were  legal  f  or  would  this  unes,  and  that  the  elections  were  not  again 
be  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  of&cer  delayed ;  or  that  in  the  oourse  of  the  Ave  years* 
who  presided  at  the  oomitLa  exercised  his  dis-  struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 
eretion  in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he  for  a  time^  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited  time  lost  m  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
the  interests  of  nis  party?  ffether,  amounted  to  just  a  yesr  in  all,  or,  final- 
"  liyy,  VI.  85.  ly,  we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 
"  It  is  utterlv  impossible  to  sscertain  the  real  anarchy  at  all;  that  the  tribunes  every  year 
chronology  of  this  period.  The  story  of  the  five  threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
yean^  anarchy  arose  probably  from  an  exagger-  them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
ated  interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  tiie  to  be  held  ss  ususl,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
annalists, "  that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  went  the  election  of  certain  individuals  inown  to  be 
on  obstructing  the  elections,''  meaning,  that  either  favorable  to  their  daims,  or,  at  lesst,  not 
-whilst  the  contest  lasted,  thia  was  their  weap>  violently  adverse  to  them.  Borghesi  thinks 
on,  which  they  used  from  time  to  time,  and  that  one  ooUege  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for  omitted  bv  livy  in  the  year  preceding  the  be- 
aome  concession  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when  ginninff  or  the  anarofay,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
the  date  of  the  GrauUsh  invasion  had  been  fixed  partly  from  Biodorus,  and  partly  fVom  conieo- 
to  the  Sd  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this  tnre.  Thus  he  plaoea  the  election  of  L.  Sex- 
assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five  tins  as  the  first  plebeian  consul^  exactly  four- 
s' anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.    The  and-twentjr  years   after  the  invasion  of  the 

A  CH>itolini  acknowledge  them  as  well  as  Oaub.  Strikmgout  the  five  years  of  pretended 

JAvj ;  so  also  does  Dionysius,  for  he  speaks  of  anarchy,  the  consnlshii>  of  L.  Sextius  mils  nine- 

the'  ten  years'  tribuneship  of  licinius.    (XIV.  teen  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

22.  Fragm.  Mai.)    And  Polybius  implies  them,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  or 

where  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva-  Biodorus,  when  his  confusions  have  been  oor- 

■iona  of  the  Gauls,  II.  18.    The  later  writers,  rected,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  ita 

anch  aa  Eutropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Buftis  Fes-  true  date,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 

tDB,  Boake  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  fbur  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad.    It  sgiees 

y«ara.    So  also  does  Zonaraa;  but  then  these  also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius,  III.  1,  4; 

TOOT  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the  and  thia  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 

atmg^e,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im-  truth  at  which  I  think  it  is  jxwsible  to  arrive ; 

me&teiy  by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and  namely,  to  fix  tiie  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  In 

Hm  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then  the  2d  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 

the  years  which,  In  the  common  Fasti,  follow  date  ofthe  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  of  the  death 

the  flye  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  ana  which  of  Epaminondas,  868-8,  b.  a 
maned  by  four  eoUegea  of  military  tribunes. 

15 
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oyer ;  a  knot  so  perplezingr,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  amialigt 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  oroinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  praetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  U^ese  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  out  at  different  intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  b 
Military  MtaBNiMrfii  sufficicutly  mcmonvblc.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
•*****•  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  ;^*  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose-  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius;  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  VelitrsB,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  military 
^  ^ .       ^  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,**  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 

MmMMn  of  tiM  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 

than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincmnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  MaeliuB.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  contmually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pledged  then-  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difiSculty  of  their  position  as  to  oe  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,""  they  said, 
"  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Yelitrae :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

»•  livy,  VI.  Se.  »  livy,  VI.  86.  "  livy,  VI.  86. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assmlants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth,^^ 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religions  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  that 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acquamted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,'^  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  VelitrcB.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  cuDniu  nd  r. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  "■"""  «"««•*«». 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before.** 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  YeUtrae  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion*"  summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances  ;*'  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  oC  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  to  j^reserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  the  pomt  to  which 

"  Livy,  "VT.  87.  /wTrfXww.— Camillus,  89.     And  bo  the  Fasti 

*  Livy,  VI.  88.  Capitolini ;  for  the  beginning  of  the  line  may 

*  This  appears  from  the  frsffments  of  the  be  safely  restored  as  Bigonios  hiui  supplied  it. 
Fasti  CapitofinL  "  Oh  EMctmn.  in  milites  ex  8.  C.  abdicarunt" 

*  livy  sajs,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issue       *>  '*  Seditionisse  dands  et  rei  gerends  cau- 
snch  a  proclamation,  VI.  88.     But  Flutaroh  sA.'* 

speaks  of  it  as  actually  issued,  vpoiyfrfu  arfmnit      "  Iiv7i  VI.  48. 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  the^  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  bills,  relating  to  the  pubhc  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  triounes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  bang  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well  as  pablio  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolyed  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent"  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  rem(mstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons ;  and  agamst  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whde  order  without  stipn- 
latinff  at  Uie  same  time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  LiciniuSy 
trustmff  that  the  people  would  nave  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  langusfe,**  "  thai  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothmg  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoc* 

Ob  vhai  t h  Am  "u^J  I  ^^  canuot  Sympathise  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 

^SZwS^iJtuu^  the  mere  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to' themselves, 
MmSaS.  ^jjj  ^^  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  licinian  biUs.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc* 
racies  of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 

**  I  Know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
ipMA  of  i«r.  conw.  i^ot  agrco  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
""  *'-'"i*  '■  your  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  m  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; — six  limes  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

*  See  the  iBngnage  whioh  Dtt  has  put  into  'on  the  view  of  humaa  sflUn  whioh  I  have  «- 
the  mouth  of  Appios  Gaudiiu,  Vl.  40,  41.  oribed  to  Ser.  MalQ^nensis.    And  this  view  la 

**  Elr&VjjK  ohx  iv  w(ott9  tl  /li^  ^youv.    Dion  exceedingly  defterving  of  notice,  becaoae  it  so 

Oassius,  Fngm.  Peireso.  88,  as  corrected  by  strongly  miutrates  one  of  the  great  usee  of  the 

Beimar.  Christian  revelation ;  namely,  that  it  proyides 

*  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  introduce  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  odT  human 
history  the  practice  ofwritingfictitlons  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 
as a  mere  variety  upon  the  narrative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  drcumstancea  may  require,  without 
oasion  for  displaying  the  eloquence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 
torian.  But  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct.  I  hiave  not,  tiheoy 
party  or  time  reauire  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  arguments  into  the  moutJ^  of  a 
to  me  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  making  Boman  of  the  fourth  oentuiy  of  Borne ;  bat  I 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  aiguments  not  oidy 
in  the  first  person,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  which  might  have  been,  but  which  were  un- 
fiust,  that  such  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedlv  used  then,  and  which  are  so  oharao- 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristic  or  sno&ent  times,  that  they  oould  not  be 
part  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  amardity . 

prindples  in  the  snoittnt  woild  was  grounded 
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I  mftj  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  jour  minds  ye  may  per- 
chance not  willingly  hear. 

^'Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
restnuning  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  lyve  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ve  may  have  relief, 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me,  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.**  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  sufiPer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

**  What  18  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  wluch  thou  so 
mishkest?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changmg  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  afibirs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
whieh  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*'  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  heias  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  boast"  that  we  Eomans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father  s  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

*  ThiB  attack  on  the  tribanea  for  their  re-  menta  nsed  against  the  Oanaleian  billa,  IV.  S-41, 
foaal  to  aeparate  the  tiiree  bills  from  each  other  and  again  in  the  speech  of  Appiiis  i^p^ainst  the 
ia  put  by  Livy  into  the  month  of  Appius  Clan-  Lidnian  bills,  VI.  41.  The  prrndple  implied  hi 
diva.  VII.  40.  It  would,  of  course,  M  pressed  this  aigoment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy,  but 
by  «1  the  oppohenta  of  uie  measures ;  and  it  ia  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  char- 
too  mnoh  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  actenstic  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin- 
aiiatocratacal  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 
themaelvea  of  it.  although  they  would  have  so  or  aa  their  own  conduct  creates  a  diffSer^ 
dwelt  on  this  point  in  a  very  diflbrent  manner  ence  between  them,  ia  characteristic  of  Chria- 
from  their  more  vident  aaeoclates.  tiani^. 

*  Tha  rdigiova  argument,  that  a  plebeian  "  "Fere  enim  null!  alii  sunt  hommes,  qui 
oonld  not  be  created  consul  without  profkna-  talem  in  Alios  sues  habent  potestatom  qualem 
tioD,  ia  to  be  fonnd  twice  in  Livy,  in  the  sign-  noa  habemus.'*— Gains,  Institut.  L  $  56. 
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they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be ! 

''  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws: 
ify  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  ^ven  to  us,  we  elect  for 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  beSn  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  s^d  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Eo- 
mans,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  m&y 
alter  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  bnt  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  our  state,  that  it  shall  notte 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  oor 
own  fancies?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  sjA 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws**  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
chooeinff  men  of  the  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches^  are  to  he 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  K)r  him — shame  were  it  if  thej 
could ! — the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest  And  then  we  maj 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeb 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tyrant.'*  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seinng 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone'*  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  thdr 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment ! 

"Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  ^ide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  aB 
thmgs  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  puU  down  law  and  exalt 

•  Tots  lottraai  rQs  Sit  iroicir  fj  ir«pl  Owlas  fj  xtpl  the  increasing  honor  paid  to  riches  in  oomptfi- 

iepoY6v»v  BspQwdas  J)  rtfi  SXXov  rtvds  r&v  Toto6rtav,  Bon  with  the  dedimng   estimation  of  J^was 

...  4  noma  vdfLtf  irtfXciasilraif)c(  KotoStnras  sbctPCif  birth. 

av  ir©ieii».--Xenophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  |   1.  "  Thucyd.  I.  18.    Awarvripas  St  yvrni^im 

Compare  the  lanjyuage  of  Archidamns,  and  of  t5Jj  *  EAXc£de(  koI  rflv  xp^itdruv  H^v  KT^n  hi  m*^" 

aeon  in  Thucydides.  I.  84,  III.  87,  and  the  ar-  \o»  D  wfidrtpov  Koioviihin  rd  T(AXa  nfanAn  tf 

ffument  against  an^  alteration  in  the  laws  given  rait  96Xtat  KaBt^ravro,  rwv  npoadSmv  nu^*^"  t^' 

by  Aristotle  in  his  review  of  the  theoretical  yvotthiav. 

commonwealth  of  Hippodamus.    'O  yaf»  v6^oi  "Thucyd.  1. 17.    Ti  l^*  lavriiv  /livov  «P«f^, 

Ivx^v  ohSsulav  Sx^t  vpSs  rS  rrttBwBai,  irA^v  itapSL  rS  fttvoitU  rs  tS  cQfia  xal  is  rd  rSv  Uiov  tUov  a^(t>'  ^ 

iBos.  Ttaro  S"  oh  ylyvtrai  si  iih  Sid  xf>^vov  xXiiBos. —  dvipaXdas  icov  iS6vavTo  ituXivra  rap  rrfXwf  «<"";^ 

Politic.  II.  6.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

»  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Theognis  and  tus.  III.  80,  and  V.  92.          *                    ., 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  oonstantiy  kment  "  This  is  what  Archidamns  and  Qeon,  stnK- 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it»  trath,  and  modesty^  and  sabemess,  and  all  Tirtoe 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentioosness, 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greater 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,*^  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny.'' 

To  such  languaffe  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  rephed  by  denymg  that  its 
principle  was  apmicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wiMiw«tebe«Mfai 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  th€^con-  SSToraa^^^B^dT^ 
BTilship  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  ^'  <^<''**i*"^ 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kmgs  at  Rome ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memoiy  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple, was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  smre. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  intermanriage  between 
the  patricians  and  commons  was  a  brealdnff  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
imniied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
either  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  ima^ned  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thinff  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  manldnd 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
but  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ^  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature  ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estal>* 
lished,^  which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  lons^  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manhus,"  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comelii,  Aulua  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

ing  Bpedmens  of  the  noblest  ftnd  vilefit  advo-  tragedy  of  the  "  Seven  Chiefis  who  wwrred  on 

eatesof  an  unchanged  system,  as  opposed  to  one  Thebes^*  with  the  expression  of  the  opposite 

of  oontinaal  progress,  call  ^*  the  wishing  to  be  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  uttered  from  hia 

wiser  than  the  laws.^'    Arehidamns  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antisrone  to 

the  Spartans  were  trained  A^aBlartpov  rdv  vduttv  burv  Polynioes  in  defiance  of  the  king^s  decree ; 

r!K  ir€f9\ptat. — ^Thuoyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  descrioes  urging  in  their  justification : — 
good  citizens  as  men  who  iirivn^rrts  rfi  ij  hv'  coi  ydp  ytvt^ 

Thn^d.  111.  87.  JAA0/  iraivti  tH  iUaia. 

**  80  Theognis,  But  the  other  half  follow  the  body  of  Eteodes, 

Ktfpvc,  k6u  irdXtf  l^c '  iiiotKa  M  liH  riitp  Svipa  whose  fUneral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ex- 

BMvyr^pa  KttK^s  ^fiftos  h^tripfii.  daiming  :— 

*Ec  r^  yof  rrdan  iarl,  Kal  f^^vXot  ^tfvoi  MpCiv  '  fi^iii  6*  ifia  rd^\  &einp  tt  xi\is 

lfotfirapx«c  6i  wi^tt  jtifiroTt  r^Jt  iioi.     89-61.  xal  rd  SUaiov  fvrfiraivci. 

*  Hence  the  distinction  msisted  on  by  the  furd  yip  ftdxapaf  xal  Aids  loxbv 

philosophers  between  universal  and  mumcijpal  Sit  Kaintluv  lipv^t  r6hv 

ttw,  between  natural  and  political  Justice. — Bee  /ij)  \aTpa9Hvai,  ^ifi*  ^AAo^airSv 

Aristotle,  Ethics.  V.  7|  Rhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  Ki^an  ^rfir 

the  interest  of  tne  story  of  Antiffone,  who  is  KarairAv«9ih'a<  rit  ndXtm. 

represented  as  breaking  the  law  or  her  country  **  Ethic.  Nioomach.  X.  9.    'Ex  vitio  ii  iyoy^f 

because  it  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  ip9fit  rvx^iv  9p6t  ilpcr^r  xaAcw^iv,  ii4  hit6  Toioiron 

gods :  Sophocles  invests  her  character  with  all  rpai^hra  v6itott  .  .  .  ^(d  v6ii»tt  iu  rtrdx^ai  r^v 

toe  aacreaness  of  a  martyr ;  but  iBschylns.  who  rpo^iiv  xal  ra  htrnMiiaTa  *  aix  hrai  ydp  Xvmpi 

mOTe  entirely  identifled  tne  laws  of  the  land  with  orv^Oi?  ysv6(uva. 

the  highest  standard  of  human  virtue,  ends  his  "  Idvy,  Vl.  42. 
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iMi  Mihg*  or  ■flHi^  the  fiunfly  of  CoasiUy  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ;  M.  Qe. 
ed4  of  tte  gaoiiig  Macerinus,  and  L.  Yeturiua,  f onned  the  last  coU^  of  mifi. 


tk*  pmtonhip.  f^  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.    Manlius  and  Yale- 

rins  were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  G<x^ 
nelii*"  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  iheuL  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alfeged  dictatoiship  of  M.  Gamillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the 
Ckiuls  into  Latium.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  senate 
would  ffladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  wiUi  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle"^  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  thii 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  eon* 
tests,  the  Licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribooes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re*elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  eomitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centniies 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  agam 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  cilrise  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  b  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  conunons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;*'*^  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  bat 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

"  The    two    Comelil    Kaluginenaefl    were  ment  whioh  dearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  rad  it  is 

amoDgst  the  most  zealous  siipporten  of  the  seo-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summaiy  of  Flo- 

ond  aeoemviratei  one  of  them  being  actually  a  rns,  I.  18.    On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  the  no- 

ocdleagne  of  Appius  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Otolisk 

even  the  patricians  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  byCamlUns ;  there  is  the  posi- 

disgnsted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  Coesus  had  tive  statement  of  Polybins,  that  the  Gaols  did 

been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  sunposed  not  invade  latium  agun  ull  thirty  yean  after 

designs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  of  M.  Oe-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 

ganius  Macerinus,  two  years  after  the  end  of  come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Ci- 

Uie  deoemvirate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at  millus^  pretended  victory  over  them,  the  Bo- 

which  the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  patncians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  Held.-- 

gan ;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.    There  is  also  the  statement  (n 

with  ^hose  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Camillas,  SS,  aa 

scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polvbius,  '\thit 

either  party.  And  M.  Gecanius  was  one  of  those  Some  was  delivered  firom  the  Gauls  by  Lociiis; 

censors  who  treated  the  oictator  Mam.  iEImilius  that  is,  bv  Lucius  Camillus.  the  son  of  Maroa>i 

with  such   ux^ust  severity,  because   he  had  who  repelled  the  Gauls  in  tne  year  406  (or  more 

abridged  Jthe  duration  of  the  censor^  office.  properly  401),_the  first  time,  according  to  T(Aj- 


sppoi 

sV»t         , ^ ^ 

as  distinguished  fh>m  the  ot^er  objects  for  some  placing  the  fimious  combat  of  T.KanUiis 

which  a  dictator  was  sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  m*!^ 

such  as,  "  seditionis  sedandn  causA,"  *^  oomiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Anio ;  while 

orum  habendorum  oausA,^*  or  "  clavi  flgendi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus'  victory  on  the 

oausA.''    But  as  the  fhigments  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Muuiu 

in  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.    I  believe,  therefore,  tbst  the 

tell  whether  they  contained  anv  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Gamilliu  ^ 

victory  and  triumph   over  the  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

Probaoly,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  and  fyeeing  Some  firom  the 

to  have  establishea  itself  in  the  Boman  history  shame  of  paying  a  ransom, 

very  generally :  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  by  *•  Livy,  VI.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  thonysius  in  the  firagments  of  his  *^  *^  Terribilesque  alias  minas  driliom  oertar 

14th  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  tng-  minum.''-<-Livy,  VI.  42. 
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foiih  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  coUearoe  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  preetor ;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^*  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  eompUment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
coontrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
mes  of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  lo^touoa  or  tu  cn. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  "^  ^^^^^^^ 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Roman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Koman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Liuceres.  To  preside  at  these  ^ames^ 
two  new  maratrates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  iEdiles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Th^  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qacstores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended,  n.  compkuoo  or  um 
From  this  time  forward  the  considship  continued  without  inter-  *»■•'»»»••-**»»»*«• 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  ana,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitation,  such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  bes^an  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and 
of  actions ;  Uie  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

^  Xivy,  VIL  1.  riod  of  the  empire  nossessed  even  the  "  imp^- 
^  Plutarch.  CamillnB,  42.  Livr,  VI.  42.  nam."  Savignv,  GeBchichte  des  Rom.  Becnts 
**  See  Nieoohr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42,  and  Beqq.  im  Mittelalt.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  Scipioa 
To  what  is  there  said,  it  may  be  added  that  the  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  tombs  and  epitaphs 
title  .£dilis  was  common  amongst  the  magis-  have  been  preserved  to  us,  have  their  feaile- 
tratea  of  the  munidpia  and  colonies  at  a  later  ships  as  weU  as  their  censorship  and  consul- 
period;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions,  ships  recorded.  This  seems  to  miply  that  the 
with  the  tide  **  i£dilis  juri  dioundo,"  that  the  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
mdiloB  in  the  monicipia  had  a  ^*  tribunal/'  or  when  Cioero  could  call  the  curule  iEdile  '^panllo 
judgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  amplius  quam  privatus.'* — Verr.  Act.  1. 18. 
and  as  SaT^y  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  pe- 
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ftvptat  h  fnptof 
SopiiooLn,  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  617. 


The  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
chnaoioey  of  th*  u-  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
^^•^  ^^  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Orecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hmh 
dred  and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  ehipse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
ooBtnat  tetwMo  our  Hcrodotus,  havc  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
o^rktlSld  of^th.  bS  done  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
»«•  at  this  period,  which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thinking, 
60,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  aflford  such  fulness  of  knowled^  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  m  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
IssBUs,  ^schines,  and  Demosthenes  ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overfloving 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  foor 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light ;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Samnite  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  whidi  the  first  trained  the  Bomans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposmff  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  thenr 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  aUies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  reqmred  durect  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  completethe 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  laciniim  hills  heoome  laws  of  the  land  ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  jomb  tt  hm  jh-^ 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  was  their  soccess  in  remedying  the  ^^ 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  he  necessary. 

I.  The  LtciDian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu- 
larly observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.'  After  that  time  i.  oro*  i»wi«ipMi 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  i"«t^*°""i«^ 
lowincr  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  wps  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  pie* 
beian  consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eiffht  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Poetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  Popillii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii  and  Pcetelii  twice  each ;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
H.  Popillius  Lsnas,  0.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  uwm^mtmmmhUmA 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  ''»<»>««»^  ■*•«•• 
so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  alL  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaining 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.     It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  t.  ortiM  Afimttaii 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^*' 

of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
imder  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lydus,^  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  Gracchus 

"  livj,  VII.  18.                           *  •  He  was  dictator  In  899  (Livy,  VH.  17),  and 

'  That  IB  to  say,  in  the  year  400,  when  a  Sul-  censor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

p'icina  aad  Valerius  were  consols,  and  in  the  *  De  Magistratibns,  I.  85.    Elra  hi  rtvratrUv 

two  foQowing  years ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Sol-  wi^tav  iivrrixu  rl  woXtmita '  xal  rl  Aonriy  rpiis 

pidiu  and  a  ^oinctiaa  were  elected :  then  in  voftoBirmt  xai  StKavrUt  rpopXrfi^imt  wpdt  fioax^  '«p~ 

406,  in  410,  and  lastly,  in  412.  This  woold  fiffi^Kt  ita  rAi  i/i^Xlovf  vrdvus.  Niebnhr  thinics 
amount  to  seven  instances,  bat  in  the  year  401  thjut  this  is  taken  from  Janias  Gracchanns.  and 
some  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popiluos,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
colleague  of  M.  Fabins;  although  most  author-  ing  the  anarchy.  Bat  Lydas,  whose  confusions 
itiee  give  this  as  a  year  of  two  patrician  con-  and  blunders  make  his  authority  very  suspi- 
Btda.    See  Livy,  VII.  18.  oious,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  aU  the 

*  C.  Marcias  Rutilus  was  consul  in  898.  in  extraordinary  magistrates  who  had  at  any  tima 
40S,  in  411,  and  418.  And  M.  Popillius  been  appointed  at  Some ;  and  thus  after  men- 
Xaiibs  was  consul  in  890,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  famous  decemvirs,  he  gooe  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontiiices,  and  eBdiles,  aa  being  in 

*  One  of  the  Gennoian  family  was  consul  in  some  sort  magistevtes ;  and  then  he  names  th« 
890,  892,  and  898,  and  a  PlautiuB  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  ilve  yean*  anarchy, 
997,  in  408,  and  m  414.  as  another  anomaloua  period ;  and  lastly,  the 
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a  comnuflMon  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordinarilj 
granted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian  law,  and  that  lioinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissionen,  vbich 
would  account  for  his  not  having  been  chosen  rather  than  Sextius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commisinon  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  hj  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  fire  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  penoos, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  smce  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Veil,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  coramis- 
sionera  must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
DMfcoitiM  m  «nyiBf  ^^  passod,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
uintotffMt.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,'  and  then  nuide  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  OH^cupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  withoat 
receiving  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  b^ 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Boman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sd^ 
pose  that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  inea 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  httle 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 


C.  Uamim  UdmIT 


tnmo^k.,^  898,«  C.  licmius  was  himself  fanpeached  by  M.  Popilliu«  L«n«»» 
gMMiM  •vMiiar  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  curule  sediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  hj  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  sons 


govemmeEit  of  the  triumvim,  by  whom  he    effect.    And  thepowei«ofBnchao«Diin»»   » 
means,  I  believe,  no  other  penons  than  the  fifr-    as  may  be  seen  m>m  Cicero's  "P^^^J^f^tod 


ordinary  oommissioners   appointed   after  the  membeis,  ahnostasamatterofoonn^* 
passing  of  the  liianian  laws,  yet  an  agrarian       ^  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.  -f*  |« 

W  on  an  extensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a       *  Appian,  Bell.  CiviL  L  8.    liv^i  ^^' 
commission,  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  oven       *  I^^»  vll.  16. 
afteen  memben,  to  oany  ita  proviaions  into 
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name,  hAving  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  kw.  Licinios  waa  con- 
demned to  paj  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagemeaa  of  our  knowk 
edge  of  these  times,  we  cannot  teU  in  what  spirit  the  proeecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  m  personal  feelings  of  enmity  te  licinius,  or  whether  it  waa 
merelj  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  proeecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  tiying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  timet 
consul,  and  once  curule  sedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
nerer  foi^ve  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agnman  law."  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius'^  waa  rather  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnozk>ua  laws,  thui  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  stricUy. 

IIL  The  failure  of  the  a^rian  law  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  .  q,  j^,  ,,^  ^^  i^, 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  i«iMof«MidMi 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  ^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  eaminff  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  waa 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordiugly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  ^ew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  898,  nine  yeare  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws» 
a  biU  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Maminsy 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tobies,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 

laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  p ^i,,,  or  ««• ». 

himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  S£lS*;ptoI*JIlS 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  v**^ 

*  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  bat  it  is  too  common ;  and  Lidnias  may  well 

excuse  the  conduct  of  lidnias,  which  cannot  have  deceived  himself  bv  it  His  enemies  would 

be  jQstifled  by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  mo-  naturally  triumph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

tives  of  his  prosecutor.    Ti.  Gracchus  made  it  law,  and  would  care  little  though  they  them- 

a  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaiing  it. 

sioners  for  enforcing  it  should  be  a  permanent  "  I'ivy,  VII.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

magistracy,  to  be  filed  up  by  new  elections  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  p(^tlcal  character  in 

from  year  to  year.    And  it  was  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Boman  flunilies.    The  Msnii 

which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duilii  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 

hope  of  evading  it.  TAppian,  Bell.  Civil.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  inteffri^ :  the  conduct  of 

Thp  commission  in  tne  present  case  was  prob»-  the  tribune  M.  Duilius,  uter  the  overthrow  of 

bly  not  renewed  after  the  first  year,  ana  then  the  decemvirs*  tyranny^  has  already  been  no- 

the  law  became  poweriess.    It »  possible  that  ticed;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  Ddmus  was  very  of  the  Ave  oommissioners  in  408,  for  the  relief 

^eaerally  adopted ;  and  he  may  have  excused  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distinguished 

himself  oy  that  common  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  his  impartiahty  and 

evil  oonld  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  MoBBins  taking 

share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  part  with  the  patricians  against  the  dwgeroua 

This  is  not  cooscientions  reasoning  oertainly,  designs  of  M.  lianlins ;  and  0.  Manina,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  government  shoiild  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensani,or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  and  oflfered  m  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtora 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium."  A  debtor,  there- 
lore,  even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  citittle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Caesar  remedied  the  evils  arising  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;^^  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 

general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
ad  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  althons;Ii, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 
After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtoi^ 


toinpted,"SirJ3ui  lal  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
eompetanecMt.  causcs,  to  couvcrt  their  property  into  money,  yet  uie  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  4  J  per  cent.;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,"  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be' stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

upright  dictator  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  Gauls  had  been  planderiniir  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  family  char-  country  round  Rome  during  four  consecutive 

actcr.  years ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  cooj« 

"  Livy.  VTI.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  to 

lius,  olluaed  to  in  the  preceding  note ;  P.  De-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  saftjj 

cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gaua  dij 

war ;  Q.  JPublilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  and  at  such  seaftons  oi 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  of  hoarding  money  is  aj^^ 

which  Dear  his  name ;  Ti.  iEmilius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulfttuig 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and.  »c- 

of  Q.  Publilius  in  his  consulship,  and  the  man  cordingly,  rises  in  value.    If,  added  to  tb^ 

who  named  him  dictator ;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  tne  demands  of  commerce  had  ^Ir^ 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Itwy  "»» 

"  Whether  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difllculty  of  selling  l^^  JJ 

SBT  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  contracted  when  money  waa  niOTi> 

epreciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiful  must  have  been  proportionably  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  Ccesar,  c.  42. 

eount,  other  and  more  temporary  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27.                               .  .   j, 

to  raise  the  value  ofmoney  at  this  time  at  Bome,  "  Livy,  VU.  28.     Cato  de  re  rufitadi  » 

as  compared  with  that  of^land.    A  little  before  initio. 


Cbaf.  zxvil]  the  p(etelian  law. 

I  propoee,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  o«b,^  y.^,,^  i^i^ 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  ««y  *«»»•»«>  411- 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  eflfects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.     One  or  two 
-   points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  rTtsmat  dirtatonhipt 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  ■«»»»»^'«»4««». 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,** 
those  of  402  and  403,  tdthough  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,'*  those  of 
892  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  394,  395, 
and  397  f^  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hemicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.'^  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Lidnios. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  Pauiun  i.w  «„,  s 
cQe  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  yryiSw  ""*'.' 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  ■i-«»inf  t»»«««'^  »'' > 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders;"  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  S;0> 
picius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  ihe 
patricians,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
Forum.  The  Pcetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
PoeteUus,'*  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ings, held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
amon^  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates  ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  siniple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  he  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

"  M.  Fabiua  in  404  (livy,  VIT.  22),  L.  Furiua  "  T.  QuinctiuB  in  894  (Livy,  VII.  9,  Fiwti 
Camillns  in  405  (Livy,  YII.  24),  T.  ManliuB  Capitol.),  Q.  Servilios  Ahala  in  895  (Livy,  VII. 
TorqnatuA  in  406  (Livy,  VII.  26),  and  another,  11,  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  in 
whose  name  ia  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  fhigments    897  (Livy.  VII.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  de 

of  the  Faati  Capitolini  only  oontaining  under    rebus  Gall.l).  _        _ 

this  year  the  words, 

"Diet, 

Comit.  Habend.  Cans  .  .  .*' 

■  T.  Manlius  in  403  (Livy,  VII.  19),  and  C.    410  (Livy,  Vll.  28J. 
Julius  in  408  (Livy,  Vll.  21).  "  Livy,  VII.  12. 

■  L.  Manlius  in  892,  "davi  flgendi  causa"       "  livy,  VU.  18. 
flivy,  VII.  8,  and  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Va-       ••  livy,  VIL  16. 
lerius,  '^feriarum  oonstitueadaram  causa,"  in 
411  (livy  VU.  28). 
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sides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  genenllj,  his 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  imm^iate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtam  a  majorily 
of  suffrages,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Luanian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
genera]  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  auly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interrex,"  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  bad  them- 
selves set  aside  the  licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favor 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  808,  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
uw  <««•  TieMiiM  MK  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
«j,.irf^B^tu«n.  Qjj^  ^f  i^ijg  consuls,  Cn.  Manlius,**  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
tiMvmiMiD  fiMfl«id.  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falia- 
cans ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marchis  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematian8,and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  bis  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  AccordiDgly. 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury.*^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Mantius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acqmre  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  ran^e  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general. 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  oflfence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meetio^* 
Then-  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  anny ;  audits 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet* 
ing  any  opposition. 

The  years  800,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  said  to 

"  Livy,  vn.  17.    "Fabius  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  such  an  irregular  manner.   Similflr 

decim  tabolis  legem  esse,  ut  quodcunque  po»-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  indm 

tremum  populua  jussiBset,  id  jus  ratumque  islands,  at  once  to  restrain  emancipstion,  and  to 

esset J  jussum  populi  et  soffiragia  esse."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  Doraen  npoD 

"  livy,  VII.  le.  the  public,  if  the  state  received  notbingw  i 

"  "  Leffem  do  vicesimA  eorum  qui  manumit-  compensation   for  the  contingency  or  d<^ 

teientnr.'^    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  ftienutn.  ^^ 

law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I  "*  "  Ne  quia  postea  populum  teooeafd.    ^^' 

have  given  of  its  meaning ;  for  had  the  object  pare  the  wdl-known  sense  ofsecema. 

been  merely  to  check  the  increase  of  the  <uass  "  Iiyy»  VII.  1,  2. 
of  freedmen  it  would  soaroely  have  been  brougiit 
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have  been  very  generallj  fatal ;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  ^^^^    

unusual  heiirht,  overflowed  the  Circus  Mazimus,*^  and  put  a  stop  B^y^ouSmi^SSi 
to  the  ^mes  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  tune,  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  ofheaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,"  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  he  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  children ;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  oflferings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus."  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  ^  ,  ^^  „^ 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  histoir.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  bis  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con* 
tests  was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments''  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ^^  totrod«>u«B  «r 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  ^^  aeuiv  ^  diM- 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

^¥hat  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Yalerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,,  the 

**  livy,  VII.  8.  the  Fornm,  marked  out  by  an  altar,  waa  known, 

*^  livy,  VII.  6.    ValerioB  Kazimiia,  V.  6.  {  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperorg,  by  the  name 

"  Another  story  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  of 

Cnrtiim  lake  in  tne  Forum  from  one  Curtius  his  Utter  and  murdered  dose  to  it.    (Taoitus, 

Mettins,  a  soldier  of  Tatius.  the  kinffof  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  ori^oi  of  the  name 

bines ;  who,  in  the  battle  oetween  Tatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  usual,. 

Bomulns,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 

gy  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  "  Livy,  VII.  1. 

hiUB.    livy,  1. 18, 18.    A  apot  in  the  oentre  of  **  livy,  VII.  S. 

16 
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Mtiory  «r  geographical  order  of  events  is  far  more  instnictive  than  tbe  cbro- 
■  sMtotu.  nological.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  tbe  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  889  to  412,  beginning  with 
the  wars  with  tbe  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  tbe  Tiber  from  tbe  Lattns, 
Yolscians,  and  Hemicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
wm  with  T^dnB  1^  waTS  wltb  Romc  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
iBd  iiMFaiJMHia  "What  may  have  been  tbe  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neifi^hboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  then"  common  border.  But  the  war 
18  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,**  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  tbe  pries^  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandis^hinff  burning  torches  in  theur  hands,**  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck:  such  terror  into  tbe  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  thembaci[ 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occaaon, 
and  with  equal  success,  tbe  same  part  which  tbe  two  Decii  performed  for  Borne 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  tKe  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
ttuned  the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  patricians, 
and  was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  his  commands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
p«M»  MDdodad  te  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
fortj  jmn.  avenffed;  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  in -a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  tbe  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.**  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
years."  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Romaa 
frontier  still  remained  on  tbe  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

II.  Far  more  complicated  was  tbe  scene  on  tbe  left  haxik  of  the  Tiber.  There 
Wm  i*  Latian.        ff^^^^  changcs  took  placc ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 

"^  another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creased, her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  ail  fonner 
example.  But  tbe  causes  and  cuxumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  tbe  mere  meagemess  of  (he 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  tbe  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Bxme  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  conmion  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

»  livy,  VII.  16.  "  Livy,  VH.  19. 

»  livy,  VII.  17.  »  livy,  VU.  22. 

"  Livy,  VU.  17.  ' 
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peared  in  Latinm.    Hub  intoad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman 

annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  hy  the 

total  destmction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.    Eight  years  afterwards,  in 

405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  tlus  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 

in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gaub 

in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,^  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  ^.e^t  «r 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  IU>man  writers.  The  Gads  penetrated  ^  ^f**^ 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  con^ues  Polybius,  they  came  again ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
eountry.  On  this  their  last  appearance '  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius^'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  g,^^  ^  (^  o^iy^ 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  T^^^t!!!^  J!i  iTv!!! 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  ^"^^^'"'^ 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  or  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  Uiat  name.  And  agtun,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory Between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,^  who  afterwards 

*  II.  18.  It  18  well  known,  that  the  Boman  that  the  triamphs.  if  not  altogether  false,  were 
writers  claim  three  yictories  in  the  coarse  of  the  granted  by  the  policy  of  the  senate^  wishing  to 
invaAioQ  of  894-897,  in  which,  according  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gamed  over  an 
iybina,  the  Bomana  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Oaals. 
Gaols  in  the  fleld.  The  victory  of  the  dictator  **  Ti¥  6i  a^aavra  kt^Kiov  tJvat  fnvlv.  Plutarch, 
C.  SolpiciuB,  in  897,  is  described  very  circam-  Camill.  22.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
staatiahy  by  Appian,  who.  probably,  copied  Romans,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 
Dionyt»iiis,  as  weU  as  by  Livy,  and  tne  Fasti  by  their  pnenomina,  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
CapitoUni  give  the  day  of  his  tnamph,  the  nones  bms  calls  Sdpio,  "Publias,^'  and  Begulns, 
of  Mjit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  ''Marcus."  Tne  praenomenwaa  then  much  less 
Polybius  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
we  know  how  completely  the  Romans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
the  memory  of  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  ports  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  £miiliar  with  the  actions  of 
should  be  glad  to  know  f^om  what  sources  Po-  Caesar,  without  remembering  whether  his  pne- 
iTbins  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Caius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotle 
'fhe  chronological  exactness  of  his  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  praenomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  together,  be- 
Gaolish  invasions  of  central  Italy,  but  from  some  cause  together  with  their  own  peculiar  names 
R^Miift**  annalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fabius,  they  had  both  the  same  patronymic. 
who,  in  Bpite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ^  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  com- 
other  tn«ft^>"»^,  given  a  true  report  of  tranaao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Clauouua  Quadrigarius,  an  an- 
tioDS  whadi  later  annalists  utteriy  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented, was  the  authority  whom  Polybius  fol-  served  to  us  by  A.  GelliuSj  IX.  18. 
lowed.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  other  nand,  that  ^  This  combat  is  also  given  by  Gellins  from 
the  pretended  victories  of  the  Boman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  is  de- 
aie  mere  inventionB,  bat  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  IMonysios,  XV.  1,  2,  and  by 
vantages  gained  over  detached  parties  of  the  livy,  VII.  26. 
Gauls  were  mi^Tulled  into  geneiu  battles,  and 
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defeated  tbe  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Gauros.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  story ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  con- 
founded and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vus.  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Uhevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  far  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,^  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
xffKtoraMG«t>]id>m.  disguised  and  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
7iS*^^rti!tl!rS  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
'*^-  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Prseneste,^*  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
this  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
tnumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,^^  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,^  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

**  The  battle  of  Otterbume  was  fouffbt  in  the  in  the  poetical  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  bat  the 

reiffn  of  Bichard  the  Second,  of  England,  and  English  are  victoriooB.    And  fbrther,  to  show 

Booert  the  Second,  of  Scotland :  the  poetical  how  Blight  actions  may  be  magnified  into  ereat 

account  of  it  Dhices  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  aimy  at  Otterbume  which 

Henry  in  England,  and  a  King  James  in  Soot-  consisted  really  of  2800  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.    Otterbume  is  in  Bedesoale  near  Elsdon,  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  "  went  but  eighteen  away." 

hills ;  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  out  of  ^  livy,  VII.  11.  26. 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  *•  Livy.  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  oi  the  Scotch  into  ^  Poly oius,  II.  18.    Livy,  VIL  S5.    IXony* 

Northumberland.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  sius,  XIV.  12. 

taken  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  *  Livy,  VIL  11. 
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invasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  tbem  encamped  at  Pedum*  in  front  of  Prse- 
neste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  JSquians  had  formerly  conquered,  but  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
coarse  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Yolscians  seemed  to  have  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latinm  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hills ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fraCTients,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
unaerstand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  m  the  year  of  Rome  878 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from  Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Yolscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins'^  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  397  we  find  that  the  Latins"  renewed  their  alhance  with  the  Romans ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptme  and  the 
PublOian ;  and  that  Velitrae  and  Privemnm,"  both  of  them  Volscian  tovrns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finally,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Hemi- 
cans,*^  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-chan^ng  alliances  of  the  Greek 
states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  »^^-,4^,nta««i 
to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  {JE'^JSJJEi*' 
such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fragments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  Pr»- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reumon.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hemicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  lea^e  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perishedf, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  Uie  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomentum,  and 
Tusculum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*  "  Gallos  . . .  drca  Podom  consedisfle  audi-       **  "  Hemid  devicti  subacUqae  sunt.^*— Uvy, 
turn  est."    Livy,  Vn.  12.  VII.  15. 

•  livy,  VI.  88.  "  livy,  VII.  12.  »*  Rebus  neauioanam  re- 
"  Livy,  VII.  12.  petitiB,  novi  oodbuIob  juasu  popoli  bellnm  in- 
"  Livy,  VIL  15.                                                dixero." 

"  livy,  Vn.  16. 
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which  might  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Gatils  in  the  field,  Bhould  they  agun  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overran  the  plains  of  Latinm. 
But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  bj  this  recondliation  with  her  old  allies, 
two  Mw  tiwiM  tribM  8he  also  made  an  aadition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
*'****''  new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con- 

Suests  over  the  Yolscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
uring  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  .^Equians  and  Yolscians  into  Latium :  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  aided  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  tmie  in  alliance  with  the  Yolscians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Yolscian,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Yolscians  had 
suflfered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  iEqiuans,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Yolscuin  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  bad 
on6(B  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulfflon  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No* 
mentum  and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Yolscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Yolscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Yolscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  ako,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  oi 
Yelitrsd  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  cooader 
as  traitors,  their  own  Yolscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  &vorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  afiairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
fmm  wiih  Tibar  and  yeaTB  aftcTwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Prseneste'^ 
p»Mu.  ^yQ  ^p  ^Yi^^  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Yolscians  npon 
ThtgioiHii«rtiM8Mi.  the  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum.*^  No  particulars  are 
£LSr*'.i^7i£!  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  fcH-ees 
aMmok«i7tof«tter.    ^gp^  |q  ^jjjg  y^gj.  commanded  by  a  Latm  general;  but  we  may 

■■  Livy,  yn.  15.    "  Aooessit .  . .  v&statio  Bo-  19 ;  and  for  the  peace  or  rather  trace  with  ^tm- 

mam  i^ri,  qaam  Privematesy  Velitemi  deinde,  neste.  see  Diodorua,  XVI.  45. 

inoumone  repentina  fecenmt."  *  livy,  VII.  19. 

**  For  the  peace  with  Tihur,  see  livy,  VII. 
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suppose  tliat  Priyemum  and  YelitnBy  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Vc 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Yolscian  natioii  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  ^re  jears  ail  was  quiet:  hut  in  the  year  407,  Satricum» 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  teiritoiy  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Aoer 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Yobcians  of  An* 
tium.**  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  AuruncanSt  or 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptmus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected^  a . 
war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  jndeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  h«MMd  p«««  «f 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighboring  states  of  Etruiia ;  her  ^^"^ 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Yolscians :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
8amnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beydnd  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  comcided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.    The  first  Sam-  chi— hty. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establbhment  of  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chsronea. 


CHAPTER  XXVffl. 

THE  FIEST  SAMNITE  WAR-flEDITION  OF  THE  YEAB  408— OENUCIAN  LAWS.- 
A.  U.  C.  407-409  NIEBUHB:  410-ilS  FASTI  CAPIT. :  412^-414  LIVY. 


*'Majora  jam  hinc  bella  et  ^ribns  hostlum  et  loDffinquitate  vol  regionnm  vel  texnponim  spatio 
qnibuB  beUatum  est  dicentur '^namque  eo  anno  aavenna  Samnites,  gentem  opibos  anniaqae 
validam,  mota  anna.^* — ^Livt,  vIL  29. 


Ths  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  ugm  «»»»^  ^ 
streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were*  ••*f*»'»'*»»«'»»^ 

"Iivy,VU.27.  •Ii?y,Vn.aa.  >  fitrabo,  V. p.  MO.    BionjiiiiB, U. 49. 
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at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  creatures* 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  oflfered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  mig^ht  not  be  sacrificed,  they' 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fnuts,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  deyoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  g^own  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down'  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign^o  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Tlien  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device^  which  they  bore  in  after  ages ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more  called  Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and.  were  called 
Sanmites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
whatiniUibooDteiiMd  19  uow  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
^^  points  it  has  preserved  the  tmth ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  countir 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaining  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Sull  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  JEquians  and  Volscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites'  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
KotiM  of  til*  Baauuum  ^*®  dcsceuded  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 
bitiM  PMipiu  of  Soy.  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Saamites  as  living  on 

the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Samus  to 


erunt,  Jovi  fieri."  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

•  Td  n^v  KaH$9trav,  rH  W  KaBdpwrav.  Strabo,  ■  KapiitavQv  it  txovrat  Yavvtrai'  fat  napitMwt 
V.  p.  250.  What  was  not  aacrificed,  but  yet  iarl  J^awtrAv  fiftlpai  I^^m,  p.  8.  Niebuhr  reads 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  ZawT rai  instead  of  Aaorirac  in  the  following  pago 
redeemed  before  it  coula  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax,  urging  that  the  description  is  in'Pft 
dinary  purposes.  cable  to  the  Daunians,  as  they  neither  extencja 

•  Strabo  as  before.    Festus  in  "  Mamertini."  across  all  Italy  from  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  tae 

•  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Garganns.  I  m^""^ 
BOW  which  guided  .^iieas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  build  his  dty.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Bcylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Daunians  in  wj 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Uirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  dw 
were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  W 

•  ^Eriyxawov  6i  Kv/miiv  ^Avrts.  like  the  jEto-  other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  b^ 
lions  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  the  Etruscans  or  IVrrhenians,  are  menbooca 
Thucyd.  III.  94;  or  like  the  Casali.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  of  both  «>f*^  " 
this  day  contain  the  greatest  part  of  the  popular  so,  Scylax  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  b«o- 
tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines.  nites,  not  only  the  country  of  the  FrentaBO^ 
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the  Silanis ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 
tum,  is  in  Lucania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  though 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii/  of  Nola,  Nu- 
cena,  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  : 
the  true  Samnium  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 

Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  o«ogi»Dhy  of  « ^ 

and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  """--"^m**^- 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yolturno  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Calore'*  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
but  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Biferno,  and 
so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  £.  extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  allogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  lu  ..unt  .ad  ohM*. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yoi4£shire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  *•'• 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,''  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet  ;^  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  about  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late^^  in  the  summer ;  and 
such  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Italy  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

*  Hercalftnenm  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is  zionario  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in  "Ma- 
true,  to  the  northward  of  the  Samus ;  and  Stra-  tese/* 

bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  by  the  °  This  limestone  is,  in  some  parts,  bitnmin- 

Sammtes  from  the  Etruscans,  V.  p.  247.    This,  ous,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  fish. 

however,  was  the  case  also  with  Onma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tufaccous  rocks  in 

poa ;  but  as  Scylax  places  theme  towns  in  Cam-  the  Matese,  resembling  probably  the  beds  of 

pania,  and  distingmshes  it  from  the  coantry  of  tuff  which  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apcn- 

theSaninites,  alitUetothesouthofitfitisprob-  nines  in  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 

able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avellino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylax^s  Periplus,  Monteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  "  See  Keppel  Craven,  Excurs.  in  the  Abruzzi, 

denoe,  and  the  Samnite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  English  reader  will  remem- 

to  the  limits  mentionea  in  the  text.  ber  Malham  Tam^  and  the  full  burst  of  water 

"  The  Calore  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  under  the 

the  Matese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  aide,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  Pelo> 

nearly  at  right  antrlea.  ponnesus. 

'^  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  ^  See  Giustiniani,  Bizionario.     Mr.  Keppel 

to  meaaure  seventy  miles. — Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cov- 

Abro^,  Ac  VoL  11.  p.  166.    Giustiniani  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May:  it  would  remain  much 

it  at  sixty-two  Neapolitan  mUes,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits. 
more  than  aeventy  Kngliah  oneB.--See  his  Di- 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastnrea ;  and  during  the  hottest  months^'  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
MndiMi  divUoM  and  of  tho  Samuites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Sanmite^ 
u>w»  of  8«ii»ti»i.  QQ^^  ^Y^^  Caudinians,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  bel(N]ged  the 
towns  of  Allifae'*  on  the  Yultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tde- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  Colltne  gate,  and  of  Beneventum.'^  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  JEeerm^ 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Yultumus,  Bovianum"^  on  the  Bifemo  or  llfennai 
and  Sepinum''  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  moreiir 
TrAM  e«iii«etod  with  ^^^  closcly  counectod  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
th»  SMDoites.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Bome.    The  very  names  of  aome 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Can- 
cenians,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  vallej  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  caDed  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;**  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  w 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  withm  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  vho 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  ralleya 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasion^**  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 

"  They  are  tamed  out  aboat  the  end  of  June,  and  the  Bifemo  ao  Hoods  the  Talley,  that  itis  i 

See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20.  oonstant  awamp,  and  the  air  la  dampaod  fbggj; 

"  Alife,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  there  is  no  malazia,  because  it  has  no  Mven 

ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  bat  the  bishop  resides  heats  in  summer.    Its  population,  according  to 

at  Piedimonte,  a  Nourishing  town  about  three  Giustiniani,  writing  in  n9Y,  was  then  8500  koqIb. 

niiles  distant,  and  Alifo  is  at  present  almost  de-  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  ratea  it  at  present  u  lov  m 

populated  from  malaria.    See  Keppel  Craven,  1500.    Abruzzi,  Vol.  U.  p.  164. 

Vol.  I.  p.  21.  "  The  actual  town  of  Sepino  stands  on  «  WD 

"  And  acoording  to  the  writer  of  the  little  at  some  distance  ft-om  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

work,  ^*  de  viris  iUustribns/^  it  was  the  coun-  city,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below. 

try  also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de-  These  remains  are  very  large  and  remarkably 

^ted  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    The  perfect,  but  they  are  of  Roman,  as  I  imagine, 

remuns  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.    One  of  the  m- 

of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modern  mous  cattle-tracks  (odles,  tratturi.  delle  peco- 

town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alifc,  has  almost  re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 

gone  to  rain  from  the  influence  of  tlie  malaria,  immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  ^ 

ee  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174.  cattle  from  and   to  the  coast,  runs  tinaga 

"  This  is  still  a  well-built  and  flourishing  through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  from  *• 

town,  containing  a  population  of  18,000  souls,  to  W.    See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  ?• 

See  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in  the  southern  prov-  181, 185.                                                      _ 

inces  or  Naples,  p.  22,  28.  **  The  name  is  only  noticed.  I  bdieve,  oyZo- 

"  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands  naras  and  Ptolemy ;  unless  it  be  the  same  vitn 

on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run-  the  Carentini  of  Pliny.     The  Italian  wnteri, 

ning  down  in  very  deep  ravines,  which  meet  Bomanelli,  for  instance,  and  Micali.  P^^I^^J^ 

a  little  below,  and  then  fall  into  the  Vandra,  read  Sariceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  n^ 

about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Vol-  the  neighboring  river  Barns  or  Saogro.   on 

tamo.    It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various  this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.    Alfldena,oTAa' 

manufactures,  and  a  populiUdon  of  about  7000  fidena,  contains  at  preaent  about  1600  apoJa;  » 

souls.    Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  stands  on  the  Kio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  jotf 

atill  visible,  which  belong,  probably,  to  the  days  below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  dwp 

of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  city.    The  re-  and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  ^^J^ 

markable  tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for  tion  with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  oonaideraDW 

about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  its  remains  of  polygonal  wallsj  and  an  ^^^^ 

original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with  scription  on  the  bridge  which  crqasea  the  Juo 

water,  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times.  Torto.    Keppel  Craven,  Abroxzi,  VoL  IL  P*  ^f 

See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-84.  69.                                                              ^, . 

*  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contuns  re-  "  Strabo  calls  them  Sa»wri«4i»tt»f.V. p.  ■**» 

mains  of  polygonal  walls,  ouilt  of  verr  large  yet  livy  represents  them  as  ^^i"*/^'**!?^ 

stones,  put  as  closely  together  as  possiUe.  and  taining  peace  as  a  distinct  people,  apr  ^yS 

the  smaller  interstices  filled  up  witn  remarkable  had  been  condnded  with  tne  SamniiMf  I  a-  v» 

nicety.    It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the  **  As,  for  instance,  *'  Hannibal  ex  Hii^iu*  at 

Matese,  which  rises  directly  to  the  south  of  it ;  Samnium  transit.'*    I^^i  XXU.  19* 
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Biles ;  and  it  k  b j  no  meana  certain  tliat  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  thej  became  involved  in 
ii»  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ._  .  _ 
pie  we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  JJ^*'  ^  uma*^ 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh  ^^"'^ 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  fonner  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  military  sjrstem  and  tactic,  except  that  they  did  not  use  the  or* 
der  of  the  phalanx ;  the  sword  and  large  shield**  were  their  favorite  arms,  uid 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  the^  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.*'  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
mess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  timit  Mteoipai  MtuM 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  '^t^^'^^ 
wealth  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors. 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  fsutr  <»i£?SC  ■«. 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  oth^r  ^'"^ 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  on  the 
ground  tiiat  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
most  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  &iide  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  bv  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter* 

*  Mieaii  Btotes  that  the  Samnites  were  gOY-  Samniteg.  Sailuat,  Bell.  Gatilln,  53.  Atbe- 
emed  by  a  prieatly  aristooracv.  like  the  E^hb-  nnoa,  VI.  106,  p.  278.  Diodonu,  XXIII.  1< 
cans.    Ue  gives  no  aathority  lor  thiSi  and  oer-    Fragm.  Vatic. 

taioly^  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practice  of  "  Micali  says  that "  their  sodety  was  founded 

6n]iatiiig>  their  soldiers  on  great  emergencies  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  as 

with  oertain  solemn  reliffions  ceremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pre- 

*  Livy  expressly  speMS  of  them  as  scntati,  served  to  us  by  Philorgyrius,  one  of  the  soho- 
and  describM  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  Virgil,  in  his  note  on  Georeio.  II.  167. 
The  use  of  the  scutum  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fragment  runs  thus :  "  Terra  ciuture  causA 
sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  offensive  attributa  oUm  particulatim  hominibus,  ut  £tru- 
weapon  generally  used;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tuscis,  Samnium  Sabellis.''  But  I  do  not 
the  Campanians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  afirnirian 
because  they  equipped  tiiem  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became  the  pro- 
from  the  Sammtee  (livy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  pert^  of  particular  portions  and  races  of  man- 
combttiB,  aa  the  vary  name  shows,  the  sword  kind,  instead  of  bemg  all  common  to  all;  and 
was  the  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Struria  was  given  (by  the  ^ods,  I 
wfaefttieT  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  toe  peo- 
Ssct,  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Etruaoans,  and  Samnium  to  the  Ssr 
fensve  and  deiSmsive,  *'  anna  et  tela,*'  from  the  oellines. 
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course*  with  the  Mamiciniftns  and  Vestiniaiis ;  while  their  arms,  by  wmning  pog- 
session  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  their  Campaniaii 
Their flooqaMtciaCbB^  couqucsts  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
^"^  they  did  so.     The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy,  mebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  war  are  said  to  hare 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
.were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  rero- 
lution,  in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  mar 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them* 
selves  independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  jet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
Howth«Yw«T««ff  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  irruptions  of  the  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the 
by'^ebvIkL'oftiM  Gauls  had  wintered"  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia" 
through  the  land  of  the  Yolscians  and  Falemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  vailed 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites'*  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

•  The  Vestinians  join  the  Samnites  in  424,  towards  their  neighbor?  But  what  if  theijjp- 
and  the  Marsians,  Peliffnians,  and  Marrudnians,  riouB  treatment  of  the  Samnites  consisted  ip 
are  represented  as  so  dosely  connected  with  the  oompellinff  the  Apulians  to  find  pasture  for  their 
Vestinians.  that  an  attack  on  these  would  neces-  cattle  in  the  winter ;  exactly  as  the  Arrajpncse 
sarily  involve  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kings  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holdio^  of 
others.  Li  vy.  VIII.  29.  I  think  it  may  be  con-  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  daring  the 
duded  that  tne  Marsians  and  Pallgnians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abmoi ;  aod 
on  fricndlv  terms  with  the  Samnites^  fi-om  the  although  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions 
feet  that  the  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  yet  the  present  government  has,  in  a  great  nes- 
attacked  the  Peligxiians  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  reimposcd  them :  and  the  Apnlian  prj- 
Samnite  war  (Livv,  VII.  88) ;  and  that  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserve  two-thiws 
as  peace  is  made  oetween  Rome  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cui- 
the  Roman  armies  march  through  the  country  tivation  of  one-third  left  to  their  own  ^V^' 
of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in  order  to  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vd.  I-  P-  ^^'' 
reach  Campania.    Ilvv,  VIII.  6.  269. 

According  to  Livy,  IX.  18,  the  Apulians  were  *  Livy,  VII.  11. 

hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  ot>-  "  Livy,  VII.  26.                                       r. 

Sressed  by  them,  and  their  country  freauently  "  livy,  VII.  19.     Diodorus,  XVI.  45.    » 

tid  waste.     Had  Livy  any  authority  for  this  may  be  observed  that  Diodorus  ag™*  .^S 


.1  merely  as  a  natural  way    consulship  is  aooordmg 
of  aooounting  for  the  ill-wlU  of  the  Apulians    the  107th  Olympiad. 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Sammte  arms  in  the  val-  _ 
ley  of  the  Liris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Aunincans  b«tm|M  th«  R«iiing 
in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme-  **^ 

diate  neighborhood  of  Campania.**  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Yolscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defenaed  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful;  the  Campa- 
nians, having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Ufata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  iEquians  and  Yolscians  from  Algidus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.**  A  war  between  Samnium  on' 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Yalerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Yalerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  legend  already  re-  chine«tr  of  um  ■*. 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  •«»«■•'»»»•  ^^f' 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Yalerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Yalerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake**  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 

"  LivT,  VII.  28.    Niebuhr  supposes  that  by  tion  of  their  falsifications.    The  case  of  Capua 

the  name  of  Aoruncans  are  meant  the  VolAcians  applying  for  aid  to  Rome  against  the  Sammtes 

on  the  Liris,  and  that  Sora  was  an  Aaruncan  was  exactly  that  of  Corcyra  asking  help  fVom 

town.    Vol.  III.  p.  101.    Idvy  himself  does  not  Athens  against  Corinth.    The  motives  which 

seem  to  have  had  this  notion ;  for  the  Aurun-  induced  tne  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corcvne- 

can  and  Volscian  wars  are  in  his  accounts  care-  ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  wnich 

ftiUy  distinguished,  and  Sora  is^said  to  have  influenced  the  Romans :  the  justice  of  the  mea- 

bccn  taken  from  tne  Volscians.    The  Aurun-  sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable; 

cans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again  but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  Roman  le- 

in  the  8th  Book,  c  15,  and  Suessa  Aurunca  is  gions  sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 

xuoned  as  their  chief  town.     Now  Suessa  is  fight  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  made  upon 

S^sa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old  their  allies,  which  was  tlie  charjB^c  given  by  ror- 

volcano^ ust  above  the  modem  road  from  Nar  icles^  government  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 

ples  to  Kome,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  tect  Corcyra.    So  truly  is  real  history  a  losson 

GarigliAno  or  Liris.    Is  there  any  reason  for  of  universal  application,  that  we  should  undor- 

thinking  that   these   Aunincans   were   more  stand  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium  far 

doselv  connected  with' the  Volscians  of  Sora  better  from  reading  Thucydides^  account  of  the 

and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 

that  the  name  Auruncan  was  at  this  period  ex-  Livy^s  corrupted  story  of  the  very  events  them- 

tended  to  anv  other  Opican  people  thim  to  those  selves, 

of  the  neigh  Dorhood  of  Sessa  ?  **  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 

"  Livy,  VII.  29.    The  Sidicinians  were  close  which  formed  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  tlie  '*  Vio- 

neighbors  to  the  Aunincans,  living  on  the  same  toires,  Conqu6tes,  &c,  des  Frau^ais,"  and  was 

duster  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the  bound-  called  ^^  Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire."    It 

ary  of  the  plain  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards  consisted  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue  raisonn^ 

Rome.    Teanum,  now  Teano,  was  their  prinoi-  of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 

pal  town.  who  had  distingmshed  themselves,  or  thought 

**  Livy,  VII.  81.    But  it  is  Impossible  to  be-  that  they  had  <K»ne  so,  in  the  course  of  the  last 

lieve  the  statement  in  livy  that  they  applied  to  war;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  apparently 

the  Bomans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the  contributed  by  the  very  individuals  themselves 

Homan  protection  by  a  literal  surrender,  dedi-  who  were  the  heroes  of  them.    Now  these  no- 

tio,  of  themselves  ana  their  city  to  the  soverei^  tioes  had  nothing  of  the  lioense  of  a  poetical  a<^ 

disposal  of  Rome.    Every  step  in  the  Sammte  count  of  events;   they  professed  to  be  a  real 

ana  Latin  wars  has  been  so  disguised  by  the  matter  of  teud  narrative ;  they  were  published 

Soman  annalists,  that  a  probable  narrative  of  when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  wnidi  they 

these  events  can  o^y  be  given  by  a  free  oorreo-  relate  was  fresh,  and  in  the  fkoe  of  the  jealoos 
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piwt  mmmi  tad  ^^^^  ^  ^^  thcm,  toot  the  field  with  two  armies ;  that  one  of 
tetu  h^'SSSi  oao*  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 
"^  invade  Samnium.     The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  bjM. 

Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaums,**  now  Monte  Barharo,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,*^  had  scarcely  entered  the  bills 
unnoeMrfuiBTMtaof  which  bouud  thc  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
^■*^'™-  daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 

cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destmction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progres 
m  Samnium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  hkely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
^^  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 
**"  revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians**  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  418,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  concern  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 

critidsm  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  especially  a  crown  of  jsrold,  and  one  hundred 
there  were  thoasaads  of  witnesses  Doth  ahle  oxen,  and  one  beautinil  white  ox  over  And 
and  eaffer  to  expose  any  exaggeration.  And  yet,  above  the  number,  with  his  horns  WecEro 
after  aU,  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  cam-  with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with 
paigns  of  the  last  war  oould  be  compiled  from  him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  comuI  mvc  an 
the  "Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?"  I  cannot  ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats;  and  toM  tbem 
therefore, -persuade  myself  that  the  details  of  that  their  daily  allowance  of  com  shonW  for  the 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and  time  to  come  oe  doubled.  Then,  when  the  coo- 
valiant  conduct  of  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve  sul  had  ended,  all  tho  soldiers  of  the  lemons 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  history  of  Bome.  gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  fiW^Sj  wLkH 
"niey  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be  was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  Dcaeiged  « 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in  blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  dehverea 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi-  tliem ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  tae 
nality  which  would  make  them  valuable  as  a  cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath  aii'o, 
picture  of  the  times;  and  least  of  all,  have  they  of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  bytw 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them  soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  &too(j 
to  be  regarded  as  lustorically  true.  wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  vreaili  oi 
»  Livy,  VII.  82.  "Consules  .  .  .  ab  urbe  grass,  and  he  forthwith  oflfered  in  M^"°!f,^ 
profecti,' Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in  Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  tiie  pw 


Vol.    111.    p.    A%Jt*  Vroac    DXJ.VUUU1|^    CUIVI   WlAWl&U^}    *v     ~ — ' 

•*  Idvy,  VII.  84-86.     The  account  of  the  what  to  do  for  joy."    Livy.VlI.87.             , 

honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his  »  Livy  VII.  88.    He  adds  that  the  V^^S^ 

fellow-soldiers,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  and  Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  e 

people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.    "After  tlie  This  shows,  that  immeiflatcly  after  the  re^ 

battle,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth-  of  the  Soman  armies,  the  Samnites  ^^jA^t 

er,  and    made  a  speech,  in  which   he   com-  ning,  not  only  to  overrun  ^^*™P''^^1f^vSt^^ 

mended  all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had  even  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  *°*^j  ^g. 

done."     [Polybius   especially  mentions   and  nus  into  the  country  of  3ieSiaicinianB»» 

praises  this  practice,  VI.  89.]    "He  then,  as  runcana. 
the  ooBtom,  gave  him  divera  gifts  of  honor, 
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aocoont  with  the  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probahle  ^  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samninm,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,**  that  the  Samnites 
were  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  ne^hbors ;  whether  as  rt^  ij^^m  •bch^ 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ••'^  **•  '•"«"»«^ 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attacked  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Kome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  ARoiiiMi.nn7wtat« 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.**  They  themselves  *«<^i*^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  following  spring ;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  offensive 
operations  till  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  .^^^ 
their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
It  was  at  len^h  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.^^  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  V  alenan  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
lor  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  stories  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  tne  latter  view  oi  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutmy,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained^  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts^  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

"  livy,  VII.  88.    "Hi^us  certaminiB  fortn-  mast  iiot  suppose  that  the  "ancient  authors*' 

oa. .  .  Latinos,  jam  exercitibus  comparatis,  ab  here  spoken  of  were  contemporary  with  these 

Bomano  in  Pelignnm  vertit  beUam."   This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  annalists  of  the  sixth 

only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome,  who  followed 

force  against  the  northern  side  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 

oonfedeiBcv,  moving  by  the  lake  Fudnus  upon  fiimily.    Livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VIII. 

Snhno,  ana  the  oountiy  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 

tfavfl  threatening  Sammum  on  the  rear.  ters  for  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  one 

*  Bee  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  n-eat  cause  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which 

**  **Adeo  nihil,"  says  livy,  "preter^aam  Die  story  of  those  wars  was  involved. 

•editioiiem  fbisse,  eamque  compositam,  mter  ^  Livy,  VII.  41. 

atttiqaofl  remm  aactores  oooatat."  VII.  43.  We  ^  Livy,  VII.  48. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  ihej  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  all  things  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.^ 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  Is 

i  c  ^P^^  ^^  ^^^  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 

mauoi'^ii^  !Sm  a  lar&^e  amount  of  debt  undischartred,  because  there  had  been  do 

change  for  the  better  m  the  cu*cumstances  of  the  commons  at 
large  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  nexi,  were  kept  oo 
foreign  service  during  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble^ than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  vere 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulae,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar- 
rison, and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  b^ 
came  contagious ;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  jomed  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together^  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditore' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillae,  fortified  a  reguk 
^  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belomred  to  an  enemy,*  and 

oSSidictotor^'^'""  seized  upon  a  patrician,  T.  Qumctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 

near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons  at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manilas: 
they  liiarched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

**  Auctor  de  Viris  lUustribus,  in  Valer.  Corvo.  the  Samianfl  (Herodotus,  VI.  23),  as  shoviy 

Appian,  Sainnitic.  Fragm.  I.  §  2.  that  such  acta  were  practised  even  by  Greefo 

*•  Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  have  ezpresaed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  mannew  m 

myself  so  strongly  an  to  the  probabilitjr  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luxury  and  Bkepu- 

part  of  the  story,  since  Niebuhr  considers  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Kome ;  wwre- 

undeserving  of  credit.     But  Wachsrauth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  tae 

well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Romans,  and  tlierefore,  according  to  the  too 

mons  to  settle  at  Veii,  proves  sufficiently  that  prevailing  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  we»« 

they  had  no  in\incible  attachment  to  Bome  as  entitied  to  fer  less  consideration, 

theirnative  country :  he  adds,  with  no  less  troth.  *•  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  f  1-  The  per- 

"  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fruit  or  sons  whom  ne  speaks  of  as  M  rQv  lpy««  "  "J* 
X .!_._.,         .,.,.,...,     ,,       must  have  been  debtors  wort- 


the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportunities  of    conquered  from  tlie  Volscions  as  had  been  oe- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them  I    And    cupied  in  the  usual  manner  by  indindnatf. 


why  Siould  we  conceive  that  the  Boman  com-  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  tave  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Bome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em- 
ners  than  the  Samnit<;s,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  great  numbers  as  agrioultojal  »^ 
seized  Capua  in  asimihir  manner,  when  they  ers:  and,  in  fact,  the  slaves  who  were  con- 
wore  inhabiting  it  joinUy  with  the  Etruscans  ?  fined  to  work  iu  the  workhouses  of  ^«  1*% 
Compare  also  the  stories  of  the  forcible  oocujmp-  dans  in  these  early  times,  are  always  deecnow 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Colophonian  exues  as  insolvent  debtors.  -^ 
who  had  been  hospitablv  received  there  (Hero-  «*  "  jEr  prctdatoriinu  vagit  quidam  comp»- 
dotus  1. 160) ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zande  by  turn  adtulenmt,"  Ac— livy,  Vll.  J*- 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  e^en  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,^ 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties^  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alUce  from  Ktt(mM$Atm  «r  ik* 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  •««««bmp«««- 
sion  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetinffs,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  imasked,  as  being  in  itself  ^^^  d^mwdad  w 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty*^  was  passed  for  the  vS^din!^  gnZ 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with  all  religious  solemnities,"  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards**  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 

^  He  was  three  and  twenty  in  hia  flnt  con-  ho  saya,  inalated  that  no  one  who  had  been  once 

Bolahip  (Livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  waa  conanl  for  tribnne  shonld  afterwards  be  made  oentarion, 

the  flret  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  Livy,  out  of  dislike  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 

VII.  26.  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

*  UvT,  VII.  42.    Appian,  Samnitio.  Fraffm.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  because  he 

I.  S  3.    This  sadden  burst  of  feeling  is  credible  had  especially  opposed  their  meeting.     Both 

enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  Niebuhr  and  Wacbsmuth  suppose,  on  the  con- 

who  are  little  scrupulous  in  shedding  the  blood  trary,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 

of  foreigners,  however  unjustly.     In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 

spect,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  col^ess  of  a  his  behalf^  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  to 

later  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  on  serving^  In  slower  rank,  after  having  once 

shrinking  from  domestic  warfare.    The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.    Wachsmuth  well  compares 

times  are,  of  coarse,  an  exception  to  this ;  for  the  case  of  Volero  PubUlius,  who  complained 

to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 

ayatem  the  relations  of  countryman  and  fellow-  after  having  been  once  centurion.    (Livy,  II. 

Citizen  were  almost  unknown.  65.)    Many  motives  may  have  joined,  however, 

**  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  suggestmg  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.    It 

**  "  Lex  sacrata  militaris.*'  A  lex  saorata  was  a  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  waa  if  once  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 
awom  to  by  the  two  pertiea  between  whom  it  were  at  this  time  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
had  been  agreed  to.  Thus  the  term  is  applied  people  themselves,  livy,  VII.  5),  he  should  bo 
only  to  sacn  laws  as  settled  points  most  deeply  freed  firom  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex- 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  the  cept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.  And  it  was 
state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  a  great  thing  for  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 
peace  between  them.  Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 
nimoiis  laws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com-  and  that  it  should  be  necessary  every  year  to 
mons.  waa  the  law  of  Icalius,  de  Aventino  pab-  fill  up  the  vacancies  amon^  the  centurions  with 
lieanao.  new  men,  instead  of  conflnmg  them J»  a  certain 

"  It  should  be  observed,  that  livy  gives  to  namber  of  individuals  who  might  pass  at  plesr 

this  petition  a  different  object    The  soldiers,  aure  from  one  command  to  another. 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military  serv- 
ice, they  were  protected  from  being  per8<Hially  attached  for  debts ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  reUeving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dimity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
conmions  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  oistinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
Tnm  dimnniitfl  and  ^r  kuights  should  bc  lowercd,  they  receiving  at. that  period  three 
^'^"^  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.    In  requirmg  this  the  soldiers  not 

only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  so  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de« 
cided  part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand.** 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
drawn  from  the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  L.  Ge- 
■w>jii  Room.  *n«  uucius,*^  ouo  of  theuT  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
"^  certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 

cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  ^eat  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Idcinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  recora,  and 
G«Mna  aboutioB  of  of  wluch  weknow  uot  who  wssthe  proposer '."  alaw  whoso  vcry  namc 
^*^  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  Lb,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  greater. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

**  Afl  the  oommoDB  were  peranaded  by  Vale-  0wXH — rdt  ^iw  rUrxpt^p  ivoKords^hlni^varo  «tf- 

riiis  and  Horatias  to  abandon  their  demand  for  n  'Pwim^oi;  *  nts  ii  rdrt  ix^poli  (namely,  the  re- 

the  anmrnary  execution  of  the  deoemviiB. — See  voltea  Boldicrs),  Kal  <6ciav— Samnitic.  Fragm.  I. 

ohvp.  xvi.  §  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  woU-known  ex- 

*^  Niebnhr  sapposes,  not  tumatarally,  that  pression  xMdy  iiroKoir^. — ^'  Num  honestum  iffi- 

this  Genacius  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  trib-  tar."  asksCicero  with  respect  to  Csesar  when  ne 

one  GenucioB,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aiia-  haa  jast  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon, 

tocracy  in  the  year  281.— See  p.  65.    He  was  *^xP^a»  iroKnUt,  fvydiav  Ka966ovsy  sexoentaali* 

also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  scelera  moliri, 

the  plebeian  oonaiila  of  the  yean  885,  887,  and  ri^v  BtAv  ntytornv  &ei'  txttv  rv^awtia  f 

888.  Ad  Atticum,  VlL  11. 

**  It  is  attested  by  Appian^  who,  as  Niebuhr  Tlie  expression  in  the  Boman  writer  is  no  less 

thinks/  oopied  this  part  of  his  woric  from  IMo-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  **  sublato 

nyaiuB ;  and  by  the  little  work  De  Viris  Sins-  alleno,  seditionem  compresait.'^ 
tnbns.    Appian^B  words  are  plain  enough :  li 
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itofB  shovld  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  payment.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nexi) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  hable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  i^  aMM^tj  mi  jufi. 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith  ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  *^' 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  cotmtry.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  ha%  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  bv 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellowtcitizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  ^^^  wnotih» 
Latins,  and  they  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  iZB».^f!S\»twm 
amongst  their  auies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than 
Rome,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Yolscians^  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans, 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  hare  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam- 
nium  ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  u.  c.  414  a.  c. 
nites^  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  ^' 
were  entirely  changed :  Rome  bad  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

■•  The  Soman  stoiyia  (livy,  VIII.  1, 2),  that  ritory  on  different  sides,  the  Bomans  suddenlv 

when  L.  iBmilins,  the  oonsul,  entered  the  Sam-  and  treacherously  made  a  separate  peace  with 

nito  territory  he  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  him :  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  armv : 

that  the  Samnites  humhly  sued  for  peace,  ana  and  that,  not  content  with  this,  they  actuaUy 

purchased  an  armistice  to  allow  them  to  send  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and 

ambassadors  to  Rome,  by  giving  the  consul  a  were  readv  to  join  them  against  Latium.'' — 

yearns  p»y  for  his  army,  and  three  months*  al-  Compare  tne  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  the  fop- 

lowanee  of  com-    What  would  have  been  the  mer  allies  of  Lacedssmon,  when  she  suddenly 

aoeoant  of  a  Latin  writer  ?    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  soon 

been  something  of  this  sort?    "That  when  the  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias.— 

oonfederate  armiee  of  Borne  and  Latium  were  Thupydidea,  V.  27. 
aotaaUy  in  the  Md,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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through  the  Sammies  with  their  neighbon  the  Marsiaiis  and  Peligniana ;  while, 
on  the  other  dde,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
whether  known  by  the  name  of  Yolscians,  Anmncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacj 
aeainst  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supportiiig 
lliebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  grrowing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Lacedsmon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XIIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAE— BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBLILIAK 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  LATIUM.— A.  U.  C.  416-417  (410-412  NIEBUHE). 

1  / 

"  Je  me  refuBO  k  croire  que  des  peuples  oonf<§d6rte  poissent  lutter  long-tempe^  %alit^  de 
Ibroe,  contre  nne  nation  oil  1a  puissance  gouvenimentale  senut  centralis^e." — JSe  Tooquktilli, 
Be  la  B^mocratie  en  Am6rique ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


AxTHOUGH  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
ujMirt^iMbtf«ib^  old  alliance  with  the  Latms  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken. 
tSuT  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

against  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  while  the  Samnites'  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  musit  he 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
TiM  u6m  BMk*  vn-  ^^  the  two  prsBtors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nu- 
miL  £!if«"£d  1^'  misius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
*^^  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.*  The  suostance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united;  that  they  should  both  be 
eovemed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
Qiere  should  be  one  senate,  to  consbt  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ; 

>  Liyy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  thev  were 
snmption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  aln-^tKoif  or  able  to  ^ve  and  receive  PBt'^fiMrtion 
allies  of  Rome,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 
part  a  revolt.  Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  (quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  the 
we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  oriffixial  alliance  oharaoteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
preserved  by  Dionysius,  V.  61  ^ee  p.  58  of  pendent  alliance.— 8ee  ThucycL  V.  18,  27.  I 
this  history},  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have^  therefore,  taciUy  corrected  all  Livy^s  fidae 
Ity  of  Cinoius  (p.  58,  note  4).  Livy  himself  coloring  in  this  matter,  and  given  hia  &ctB  in 
supplies  a  refutmon  of  his  own  story:  for  he  their  true  light, 
allows  expressly,  VIII.  8,  that  the  Latins  had  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
the  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  omilar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  jrield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latm  Jupiter  of  the  mountun  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.' 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
gladly ;  but  the  general  feeling,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  g^'wIuT'i^dS^ 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  Ufe  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  hj§  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
be  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  0  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  WQt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanqiiished 
and  made  captive  ?"  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  to  their  god.  ''  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story*  ** taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died.''  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  army 
in  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  famQy  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
difierent  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

'  If  the  Latiiis  really  eonsentedj  as  ia  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  aa  well  aa  to 

probable,  to  acknowledge  Borne  as  the  capital  aacrifioe  to  the  Boman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol. 

of  the  united  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  sub-  Livy,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.    And,  although  the 

sequent  aoqnieeoence  in  the  setUement  made  instances  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  we 

by  the  Romans  after  the  war,  so  far  as  this,  that  read  of  B<)man  generals   triumphing  at  the 

it  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  goin^  up  in  solenm  proces- 

feeUng  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  by  the  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 

their  conscionsness  that  Rome  was  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  the^  went  up  usually  by 

to  everr  other  Latin  city,  as  to  be  fkirly  entiUed  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.    We  cannot  im- 

to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.    Wliat  I  agine,  therefore,  that  tne  Latins,  when  pro- 

have  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  peifectiy  equal  union,  should  have  con- 

of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  by  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 

the  actual  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  ezgoyed  even  when  they  were  be- 

Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  come  dependent, 

ority  to  Bome.    It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 

the  oonsul^B  first  duties  after  entering  upon  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
his  oflioe,  was  to  offer  aaorifloe  at  the  great  lAtin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  mmds  to  this  issue  before  thej  heard 

.. -„p^  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.     They  were  anxious  to 

pTdmJh  £il!r  ^^ff^^  in  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  hy 


the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites :  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  gladly  hare  reduced  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  opoi 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  awaie  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,* 
that  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Vaieiios 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  great  emei^gen- 
cies,  when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savageness  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
mto  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Genadz^n 
law.  ^is  colleague  was  the  deUverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  immment  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distingiushed 
nine  years  earlier  for  fais  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissionera 
appomted  to  relieve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts/  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
faHiiwiMw  »f  iin  mill  QG^er  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
***'  three  exceptions  all  the  Latm  cities  were  tmited  against  them ;  not 

all  mdeed  with  eoual  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,* 
whose  true  frienaship  they  had  so  long  Experienced ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  noly  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ifineas  from 
Troy ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Signia,  Rioman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Prsdneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  An- 
cia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies*  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mam- 
pies  had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latms  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other  s 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,'^  "  were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
Th.  utin  mill  ^^^^^  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
dMMtaTMt  iBftiiZ  ferent  race,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  trained  to- 
gether under  a  common  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  orig^al 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

*  livy^  Vni.  2.  the  Lavinians ;  and  their  disposition  is  evident 

'  "  Quinqueviri  mensarii."    See  Livy,  VII,  from  Livy'a  own  story,  VIII.  11.    The  prKtors 

81.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 

"  Geminos  Metios,  who  was  slain  by  the  oame  from  Setia  and  Circeii,  and  they  are  os- 

yonng  T.  Manilas,  commanded  the  horsemen  pecially  said  to  have  induced  Signia  to  join  the 

of  Tusculum. — lAvj,  VIII.  7.    Lavinium,  ao-  confederacy. 

cording  to  livy,  took  no  part  in  the  first  cam-  *  ^^  Vi  ^^^'  ^i  ^* 

paign,  Dut  the  Fasti  Capitolini  says  that  the  ^  *^Aaeo  nihil  apud  Latinoe  diseoniim  ab 

oonsni  MfleniuB,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over  Boman&  re  pneter  animos  erat''— VIII.  8^ 
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aoMH^st  tlie  nations  of  Italj,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fw- 
niahea  to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  countrjr*  The  Latins  were  able  to 
oontead  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Yolscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marios.  From  Latium  Rome  received  the  Falyii»"  a  fiEunily 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocmey ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possMsed  by  a  single  powenul  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  w^e  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Campanians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Aurancans,  and  the  Volscians,  including  under  this  name  the  n*  umb  MBM«ne7, 
▼anous  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiattans  on  the  coast,  and  ■»**«•  wiifrMm. 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
peiiiaps  Lanuvium,"  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formise  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Volscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  thebr  territory." 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latm  confederacy,  that  the  knights**  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnite,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications**  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tuaculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons; and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,'^  some  of  her  own  colonies," 
her  old  allies  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  ajumot 


^  L.  Fnlvius,  who  wm  oonsal  in  the  year  when  their  cause  was  almost  desperate.    But  I 

427,  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Tusculum  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  to  he  aa- 

the  yery  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Bome. —  cribed  to  Livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  copy«> 

Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  £d.  Venet.  1559.  ists :   for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken- 

^  I  affree  with  Niebuhr  and  with  Sigonius,  borch^s  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavinium 
that  in  Ldyy^B  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  Lavinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  had  eon- 
and  Laviniis  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  fused  the  two  towns  together.  Yet  *'  Lau- 
nnvio  and  Lanuvinis.  It  is  not  onlv  that  the  rentes,*'  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 
Fasti  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  from  a  compar- 
and not  of  Lanuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  Liv^'s  own  statement  about  Lavini- 
oonsol  Msenius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  um  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 
of  lAry  support  the  correction :  but  in  the  set^  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 
tiement  or  Latium  the  Lanuvians  are  named  places  ia  proved  bjr  their  being  both  found  in 
apart,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  giv6n  by 
favor,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  if  they  Dionysius,  V.  61. 
had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  "  Livy,  VIII.  14. 
main  in  arms.    And  that  they  were  fkvorably  ^  Livy,  VIII.  11. 

treated  appears  also  from  the  famous  article  ^  The  jEtomans  received  information  of  the 

«<  Mitnicipium*'  in  Festus,  where  they  are  class-  hostile  designs  of  the  Latins,  says  Livy,  "  per 

ed  along  with  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formie,  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hosnitiis  necessitudinibusque 

others,  who  we  know  were  thoo^t  wortmr  of  oo^junctoe.''  These,  uke  the  rp6(€vot  in  Greece, 

rawara  rather  than  punishment.    Sesides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  par^  disposed  to 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  vear  Bome,  whose  influence  would  be  lelt  as  soon  aa 

415  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  (VIII.  the  fortune  of  the  war  turned  against  the  Latins. 

18),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,  >*  The  lands  of  the  Ardeatians  were  TUVBged 

I.  SS,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  terri-  by  the  Antiatians  in  416  (Livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardea, 

tory  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  certun,  therefore,  that  therefore,  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  alli- 

XiBnaviam  must  have  been  friendly  to  Rome  at  auce  witn  Bome. 

"  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  were  also  rav- 


that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that       "  Such  as 
she  oould  afterwards  have  joined  the  Latins,    aged  by  the 


Antiatians  in  415.    (livy,  ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  natiooa  of  the  Mamians  ud 
the  Pelignians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
^  .  that  no  active  warfare  could  be  iroinff  on  in  Campania.    Latin  (rar- 

ll^  teih  "'^3**'**^'%  lisons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
^m^^Siaudlm^to  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 

as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  isTs- 
sion  of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  tbat  th«r 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaiation  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  he  chained 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them ;  for  the  Romans  bad  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
ci  a  war  jomtly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from, them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage^^  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  mifi;ht  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians*' 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samnite  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
hmmbott.  MttiiiM  issued  an  order*^  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  w 
SSTtohiTfiSJf'w  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
d«n,MMiisejtMaud.  confusiou  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  arms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  '^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  genenus,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lex:^e  and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prstorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  yomiger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

^  When  weoonsiderthattbe  usual  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  been  oftai 

hostilities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  before,  if  we  have  reoeivod  it  f!rom  an  on- 

be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fouffht  ginal   and   independent    source;  beeanse  if 

under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  tliat  force  which  twenty  eye-witnesses  give  an  account  of  ^ 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  garrison  the  sev-  same  event,  the  impression  which  it  has  nude 

eral  towns,  and  as  such  very  mferior  in  num*  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  diiFerent,  and, 

bers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 

The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  cen-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  oiiginal. 

tral  countries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown  But  when  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  tneir  sudden  appearance  in  single  account,  and  that  account  has  been  once 

Campania  in  coiy  unction  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  g^i^en,  there  is  noUiing  to  be  done  of 

have  been  as  startling  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  filter  writers  but  to  copy  it,  or  simply  to  stale 

88  that  of  Claudius  Nero  to  Hasdrubal  after  lus  its  substance.    Thus  it  is  with  Livrs  famous 

admirable  march  from  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  T.  Manboj 

league  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  father ;  the  stoir  cannot  be  better  told 

to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  ana  we  have  no  meana  of 

broke  out  from  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  varying  it  f^om  other  origiw 

of  Lombardy  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  therefore  followed  Niebunr  in 

»  Livy,  VI IL  6.  sunply  stating  its  outline ;  for  the  finished  pio- 

■»  Livy,  VIII.  6.  ture  the  reader  must  oonsult  Livy  himaeU. 

"  Livy,  VIIL  7.  The  same  story  may  be  told 
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mth  abborrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^^  , 
a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  J^,,^*^;!*^!^ 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Veseris,  ac-  m^^^^u^  drrou 
cording  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  the'^ticUTy  9t  their 
fought.  What  Veseris  was,**  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which  "°"'^* 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
Uiither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  Itoman  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
tiieir  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
coming  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
sulted** as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
tef  should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,"  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  b  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  ^i^aau  dkpottUom  9t 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter  being,  ^^^""^ 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.*^  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy -armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  formmg 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  T«rtie<irt]MR«aMii». 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  «*«•*  ^  p*****- 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.    But  the  want  of  all  co- 

"  '*  Apnd  Veserim  fluvinm,"  is  the  ezpres-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  claimed 

Bion  of  me  author  *'  de  Viria  IlluBtribns''  twice  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  in  his  notices  of  P.  Dedas  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other :  the  consuls  then  socri- 

lius.     Oioero  twice  mentions  the  name,  but  sim-  ficed,  to  see  whether  the  siffn  observed  in  the 

ply  saya  "  ad  Veserim."    There  is  no  stream  at  entrails  of  the  victim  would  speak  the  same 

present  on  either  side  of  Vesuvius  which  will  language  as  their  vision. 

answer  the  description ;  but  it  is  scarcelv  pos-  **  See  the  &mous  description  of  the  legion  at 

aible  to  calculate  the  changes  effected  in  tne  ^-  this  period  in  Liv^«  VIII.  8,  and  Niebuhr's  com- 

ography  of  a  country  by  volcanic  action  durmg  ments  upon  it.  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  <&c.  £d.  2, 1827, 

spenod  of  so  many  centuries.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  &c.    The  first  line,  com- 

*  3Livy,  VIII.  6.  Both  consuls,  said  the  story,  prising  the  hastati  and  principes,  contained  in 

had  seen  m  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve;  oon- 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  migesty  ap-  slating  of  the  triarii,  rorarii,  and  aooenBi,amount- 

pesnd  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  gods  of  ed  to  2790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  ezoeedingfy  difficult  to  wm- 
prehend  it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  aU  minute  inquiriM 
mto  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  pointy 
80  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
cM*r  of  faftttia  of  both  ^'^^  Samuites  and  Hernicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Boman 
'""^  army,  must,  in  like  numner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians,  Sidiciniaus,  and  Yolscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titos 
Manilas,"  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  bastati,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
BataovBdorMooiitve-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^»  ^^^  ^t  division  of  the  first  Ime.  Consisting  both 
""^"*-  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
RamaB  flrttiiM  in  dii-  of  thc  left  Wing  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 
•^"-  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,^  the  pontifex  maximus.  "  The  gods," 
p.DMiu  devote*  Urn.  hc  Said,  *'  must  help  us  now  ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
'*^'  io  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,*^  and  wrap 

»  Li  vy,  VII.  9.  refer  to  the  apoetolical  writings  in  the  New  T»- 

•"  Who  this  M.  Vftlerius  was,  we  know  not;  tament.     Livy  himself  may  have  copied  the 

whether  it  was  the  M.  Valerias  Poplicola,  who  praver  immediately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 

was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valeritis  Cor-  nalists,  either  from  Fabins  Pictor,  from  whom 

yus,  who  had  been  already  three  times  consul  Gellius  (quotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an- 

and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates,  cient  religious  observances,  or  from  L.  CinciM, 

that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap-  whoso  treatise  "  de  Re  Mihtari"  contoined  the 

pointed  to  curole  offices  no  fewer  tnan  one  and  form  used  by  the  Fetialos  in  declaring  war,  m 

twenty  times.    Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  that  of  themilitary  oath.    See  Gellius,  XVI.  4 

"  "  Togam  prsetextam  eumere  jussit ;"  "su-  Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forms? 

mere,"  because  it  was  not  commonly  worn  in  bat-  carmina,  in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we  have 

tie.    The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo-  several  instances  in  that  almost  BoUtarv  rem* 

ted  himself  ran  as  follows :  **  Thou,  Janus^  thou,  nant  of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 

Jupiter,  thou,  Mara,  our  father,  thou,  Qmrinus,  our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  langiygc. 

thou,  Bellona;  yc,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye,  Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  relied  on 

the  gods  of  our  fathers'  land,  ye,  the  gods  wiiose  as  perfectlv  genuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  » 

power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies,  period  the  nistory  of  which  is  good  for  nothiM. 

and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum-  To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  Ijc- 

bly  beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re-  cius,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  addresses  Jania  be- 

oeive  this  grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros-  fore  all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  hijn9«H 

per  the  people  of  Bome  and  the  Quirites  with  in  evident  agreement  with  that  ancient  ntc  oi 

all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  visit  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  « 

the  enemies  of  the  peoi>le  of  Kome  and  of  the  a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  ^Ff^ 

Quirites  with  terror,  with  dismay,  and  with,  manner  the  goa  whom  the  Bomans  ^'^^^ 

death.    And,  according  to  these  words  which  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.    See  p.  4.   **" 


loreign  aias  oi  our  enemies,  along  witn  mvseii,    Komans  nrom  ainerenc  quaners.    y  irgu  \7^ 
to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave."  No    of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Janus  as  a  J^ 


one  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  uiis  prayer,  rite,  old^r  than  the  ongin  of  Bome.   The  "^j*^ 

which,  together  with  the  rules  to  be  observea  res"  here  spoken  of,  would  be,  I  suppose,    ** 

in  these  solemn  devotions,  Livy  has  copied,  he  res   militares"  (see  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  r^ 

tells  us,  "  verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncupataque  1665),  "  lares,"  as  is  well  known,  bem«  »?«"^ 

aunt:"  VIII.  11 ;  where  "tradita,"  I  may  ob-  al  title,  and  denoting  powers,  or  Diigjjr<>°"2 

serve,  does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but  their  particular  character  and  offl^  ''^^  ^ 

to  the  pontifical  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where  pressed  by  a  particular  title,  or  implwd  py  w^ 

he  appeals  to  "  traditio  apostolica,"  means  to  nature  of  the  oase.    Thus  L.  MaahuBj  m  *^ 
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ii  round  faia  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  heen  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  his  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  sods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,** 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  eneiny,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  ffods  ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Deeius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Latins,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Becius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  ti^  mi*  mum  «• 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  *<»*«*^«"w»- 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skumished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
lAtins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  ^^^^^ 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  «»«•  ^STiSrV^ 
forward  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very  ^'' 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  Antiochiu,  when  engafed  in  a  aea-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Eomans  did  not  treat 

fght  with  the  enemj^  vowed  to  baild  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am* 

to  the  lares  permarim,  or  "the powers  or  genii  bassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  ^e  deep."    Li^f  ^*  52.    Macrobins,  Sat-  of  the  Capitol. 

omalia,  L  10.     Miiller,   Etnisker,  Vol.  II.  p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  conf.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Becius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  tne  expression, 

prayed,  are,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  "  veniam  peto  feromi^^^  which  occurs  in  the 

•re  represented  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engra-  prayer  of  Decius.    I  think  the  true  interpreta- 

▼inga  of  which  are  siven  by  BiioJi  in  the  plates  tion  of  "  fero"  is  "  nancisoor ;''  and  that  as  some 

accompanying  his  history,  PI.  105,  106.    They  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

are  winded  figures,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bekker^s  Livy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  in  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  "  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that 

combatants.  I  shall  also  obtain  ;^'  in  the  well-known  future 

The  "  nine  gods,"  "  dii  novensiles,"  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  "  fero"  sig- 

ahly  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  relijy^ion,  nifles,  "  I  am  going  to  obtain.''    It  may.  per- 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  liffht-  haps,  signify  no  more  than  an  earnest  wisn.  "  I 

ning  and  thunderbolts.    See  Miiller,  Etruskcr,  am  reaay  to  obtain,"  "  I  would  ikin  obtam ;" 

VoL  II.  p.  84,  note  10.    According  to  another  but,  at  any  rate,  '*  ferre  veniam"  must  signiiy 

definition,  Servius,  ^n.  VUI.  187,  the  dii  no-  "  to  receive  fiivor,"  as  **  petere"  signifies  to  sue 

yensiles  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeds ;  **  quibus  merita  virtutis  dede-  "  ^*  Armatus  in  equum  insilivit,"  says  Livy. 

rint  numinis  dignitatem."  Zonaras  says,  rk  htka  M6s  (VII.  26).    But  tms 

By  "  the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  moments  while  he  was 

ua  and  of  our  enemies^"  *'  divi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  praver :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

testaa  nostrorum  hostiumque,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  full  arms  of  a  Soman  general;  only 

either  the  especial  tutelar  x>owerB  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods, 

the  "  lares  urbium  et  civitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 

Inscription.  Collect.    1668,  1670,   and  Miiller,  his  toga  was  wrappeoaround  him,  the  ''  dnctns 

.  Etrasier,  Vol.  II.  p.  91,  98),  or  the  peculiar  na-  Gabinus." 

Uonal  gods  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

and  Mmerva  of  the  Capitol  for  Bome,  and  the  ductus  Gabinus,  see  MiiUer,  Etmaker,  Vol.  II, 

Jupiter  of  the  mountams  of  Alba  for  Latium.  p.  266. 
The  gods  of  LaUum  might  be  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usoal  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand,  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
Bhtn  of  um  swBitM  beaten  the  Volscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
la  Um  iMtie.  Latuis  at  tho  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  yeterans, 

there  was  no  Sanmite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certun  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  efieetual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detafl, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania; 
Tht  Latim  mn  anbi  *°^  *^®  couqucrors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 
d«c»ted^'^,«it.  condition  to  pursue  them.  The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Minturose  f 
*"*"  then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  agahi  to 

Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volscians  ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samninm 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  Bat 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  he 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  mmuu  retont  to  W)  loHg  bcforc  tho  rcgular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manhos 
RonMudtriuinph..  ^^  Dcclus  must  havc  been  appomted  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,"  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming*^  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  yowi^r  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latm  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  puWic 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians."    But  as 

»  Livy,  Vm.  10, 11.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  by  a  route  oirouitous  indeed,  but  swore  from 

Samninm  was  altogether  the  Dase  of  the  Roman  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  *»^ 

army^s  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  sians  and  FcUgnians.                          ,    j^^ 

enot  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Romans  "  The  notice  in  the  fragments  of  the  rw* 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  mterposed  be-  runs  as  follows : —                                   m^- 

tween  them  and  Rome.    This  sufficiently  marks  [T.  MJanlius  L.  F.  A.  N.    Impenowofl  i^T 

the  grand  soale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [C]o8  III.  De  Latineis  .  Campaneis .  j> 

enlarged  military  views  of  the  Roman  consuls,  dicineis  .  Aumnoeis  .  A.CDXIII*  zv.  a.  ^ 


the 
enh 
They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of   nias. 


their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  XXIX.  Mw-  y^ 
reotly  into  Campania,  resting  on  the  territory  "  livy,  Vlll.  11.  Niebuhr  thj^  *J**  J^ 
of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  Rome    settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  iivv 
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the  Campanian  anstocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war  ,^^  ^1,1^^06. 
with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.  nwyr£Ey»dfotthdr 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which 
enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 
people  450'*  denarii  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  praetor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians, 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  retium  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  him,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year.**  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ti.  iEmilius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  b  obscure.  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,**  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  tii«mw  MMbdatet 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  »'»«'*»*"«i^ 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortime  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,**  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  l^bur,  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  11 
JBmilius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause.  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  r«biffl«  Phoo  «» 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^ 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  '"*»i^*^  ^**- 

ecutions,  which  hiBtory,  from  a  desire  to  soften  **  Something  of  this  sort  must  be  supposed, 

the  picture,  hsB  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  169.    The  if  livy  had  any  anthority  for  his  statement,  that 

Bomans,  however,  fbr  m>m  being  ashamed  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  aiter 

such  executions,  rather  gloried  m  them,  and  this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  Ist  of 

even  Livy  himself  relates  with  entire  approba-  July.    (Livy,  VIII.  20.)    For  as  Manlius  en- 

tion  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in  tered  on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 

the  second  Punic  war.    The  moment  that  the  well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 

war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  lAtin  states,  consular  year  must  have  be^un  from  that  time 

it  was  the  policy  of  Home  to  avoid  driving  them  forwards,  not  in  July,  but  m  the  early  spring, 

again  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and  unless  it  had  again  been  altered  by  some  subse- 

as  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  Velitne  is  ouent  change.     But  the  whole  chronology  of 

mentioned  aa  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity,  tnis  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  details,  that 

it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  oondu- 

shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  sion. 

■  Livy,  VIII.  11.     Mr.  Twiss  supposes  that  »  Livy,  VIII.  12. 

thirty  talents  were  fixed  ux>on  as  the  annual  pay-  "  The  dates  for  these  yean  fhmished  by  the 

ment  to  be  made  to  each  century  of  the  Gampar  Fasti  are  as  follow : 

nian  equites,  which  would  make  one  hundred  T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 

and  twenty  talents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ;  418.    Q.  Publilius  Philo  triumphed  on  the  18tn 

and  as  there  were  four  hundred  knights  in  each  of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillus  ana  C.  Mab- 

oentiiry,  it  allows  just  four  hundr^  and  fifty  nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep- 

denarii  or  drachms  to  each  individual.    Kie-  tember,  415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  years 

buhr  well  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of  of  Rome  from  the  2l8t  of  April  (the  Palilia;,  the 

so  lATig^e  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal-  traditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 

ents  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Capua,  it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  418,  and  Janu- 

The  coin  paid  is  <»Iled  by  Livy  "  denarios  num-  aiy.   414,  there   intervened   tweu^  months, 

mos;"  and  although  silver  denarii  were  not  coin-  wmlst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 

ed  at  Borne  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves  415,  there  would  be  no  more  than  eignt.    But 

nothing  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ;  whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 

and  alwough  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  acknowledge  question.    I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

only  aoopper  coinage  of  ancient  Capua,  yet  Micali  tne  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  century  of 

^ves  an  engraving  of  a  silver  coin,  witn  an  Oscan  Bomewith  predsion,  because  it  is  impossible 

inscription,  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be-  to  fix  the  history;  and 


again,  we  cannot  attempt 
Capua  in  the  days  of  its  independence,    to  fix  the  history  by 
See^^ato 


longed,  to  Capua  in  the  days  of  its  independence,    to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  because 
ito  116  of  HicaU's  Atlas.  that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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famihes  of  the  aristocracy.  Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  then*  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst"  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consids,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  lid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  JBmilius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curi®,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order"  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous;  as  they  combme  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particidar  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curiae  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius'  laws  deprived"*  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  ail 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :^  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

"  livy,  VTI.  21.    "  Meriti  aequitate  cnr&que  enacted ;  but  Niebuhr's  explanation  is  so  con- 

Bont  ut  per   omninm   annalinm   xnonnmenta  aistent  and  so  prol^ible  that  I  have  been  m- 

oelebres  nominibus  essent."  duced  to  adopt  it. 

"  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our  *•  "Ut  le^um  qure  comitiis  eenturiatis  femn- 

house  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  tur  ante  initum  suffragium  patrea  auctores  fie- 

not  the  comitia  of  the  curi».    If  our  nobility  rent.'*    I  need  not  say  that  "patres"  here  wm 


aer  ai  nome,  so  inai  au  nis  aescenaanra  m  ine  i  iniuK  iNieounr  is  ngni  m  unaersmuu"*  »  -• 

male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body  the  patrician  curia,  who  had  before  posj^es^Q 

chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a  privileged  dsMS,  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legijlatiire. 

without  any  mixture  of  new  creations,  would  The  power  of  the  curisB  was  likely  to  be  dis- 

be  a  very  different  thinff  from  our  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  the  senate;  toe 

peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  thenar  senate  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  oi 

ture  of  the  Roman  comitia  of  curise.    Compare  the   most  eminent   men   of  both  orders ;  « 

also  tlie  spirit,  at  once  factious  and  intolerant,  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  soco  s 

which  luia  marked  the   convocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  acaoing 

clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should   be  submitted  to  p« 

vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  that  is,  agiiin,  comitia  of  the  people  at  large,  was  nothing 

the  curisB  as  opposed  to  the  senate.    Consider  more  than  what  was  common  m  ?reece  even  « 

mblies,  the  this  v 
comp 

w  „  w^  ^,  .^  W14X1*  ,M  *uo  explanation  body  _  . ^ ..  _ 

of  the  Publilianlaws.    Vol.  III.  p.  169,  et  seqq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  <?bsract«r.   a« 

livy  says  the  purport  of  the  first  law  was  "  ut  ftiv  vdp  iW  ri  toioStov  $  mucXet  tfrni  w  cfun 

plebiacita  omnes  Quirites  tenercnt :"  evidently  irpop9v\t6tiv' .  .  toDto  31,  2v  iXfyoi  riv  ip^^p*  T!i 

understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport  iXiyapxif^V'    Aristode,  Politica  IV.  Ij-    ^r! 

with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  the  year  also  the  institution  of  the  w;i«^*>««f  ■'  t  i!«te 

806,  which  enacted,  "ut  quod  tributim  plebes  Trpoypd^owi  ia  rjjf  ffovXJjs  ^  ^  'iL     An»- 

jussisset  populum  teneret."  III.  55.    It  is  cer-  Inip  &v  vpt  xpMar^cii'.     Pollux,  froj"  -^vT 

tainly  possible  that  the  same  law  having  fallen  totle,  VIII.  J  96.    It  is  not  probable  then  ^^ 

into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  by  the  the  senate  at  Rome  should  have  thus  e^JjL. 

power  of  a  party,  should  be  agun  solemnly  re-  a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  vww^  > 
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the  senate  to  tbe  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  ori^nate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  saoction  of  the  curisB  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  PubKlian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  provided  that  the  preetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  prsetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 

"The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  pn^  bj  »  i^i^ri^ 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably  '  "**"  * 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harsbly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Pubiilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — ^where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  rinii  ^bmi-ioii  of  l^ 
of  tbe  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.  Camillus  marched  against  ^"^ 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Velitrse,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^'  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Mtenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
tbe  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  tbe  consid,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made  as  ^"?ti^oftiMi^£ 
foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of  *     *""'' 

bat  tiiat  the  curiaB  should  be  deprived  of  it  was  peaceably,  and|  so  fSir  as  we  hear,  without  a 

perfectly  natural.    And  as  NieDuhr  observes,  stmegle. 

that  the  principal  membeTSof  the  senate,  head-  **  He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  "Spnrii  filins, 

ed  by  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  liard  nepos.^*  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

of  the  })eopIe,  should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Spur! us,  who  was  the 

ultra  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  curis,  is  easily  first  prsetor.    Livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conceivable :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  C.  MsBnius,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  have  yielded  an  importaiit  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  fkmilies  of  the  comnioDs, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  Delieve  that  had  for  although  we  have  do  yearly  liets  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  ^et  three  tribunes  of  the  name  of 

reaiating  trie  dictator's  measures,  they  could  Msenius  are  incidentallv  mentioned  at  different 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  oonvul-  times  by  livy,  IV.  68,  Vl.  19,  and  VII.  16. 

siona.     Whereas  the  Pubiilian  laws,  veiy  un-  *■  Livy,  VIII.  18. 

lUte  the  Hortensian.  the  Genndan,  the  Canu-  *•  "  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  oom- 

leian,  or  any  other  of  the  great  measures  carried  merdaqu^et  concilia  inter  se  ademorunt."  Livyy 

l^  the  oommons  acwnst  the  indination  of  the  VIII.  14. 
senate  as  well  as  of  the  patridans,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheiitiiig  lands  m  each  other's  territories.  AH  notion  of  a  Latin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Perestts :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Prseneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 

C(»ditiaiofth6MT«i>i  ^^  ^^®"^  domain  land,**  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 
utiBitetM.  Tiborand  may  have  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
''^  '  immediate  neighborhood.     They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 

nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Bomans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
.  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 

nniuD,  c  ^^^  ^^^^  census.**   It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 

tium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,*^  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship  without  political  rights ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
*"**•**  in  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  prsefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Velitree,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Xivy,  XLV.  29.  cenBors,  Q.  Pablilius  and  Sp.  Postamius.    It 

*•  livy,   VIII.  14.     That  Tibur  remained  a  derived   its  name,  acoordinff  to   PaulaB^  the 

distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  language  of  livy,  e^itomator  of  Festns,  *^  a  auodam  castro.^*  And 

IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Bomans  sendinc^  Livy.  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  I^anuviom, 

ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  still  whicn  he  calls  *'  ad  M»cinm.*'    The  probabilitv 

more  by  the  fact  that  Roman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  MsBcian  tribe  oontHui&^ 

choose  Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 
case  with  Prasncste.    Late  in  the  sixth  century       **  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  livy^s 

of  Borne,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted' to 

Livy,  XLIII.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  early'  in  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 

the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  right  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.    But  it  is  true  tbat 

as  still  existing,  adding,  aa  the  reason  of  it^  tnat  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 

the  Bomans  were  bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  oeive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  auffragio ; 

the  i)eople  of  these  cities.   These  treaties,  80«ta,  it  could  not  enpoy  the  full  franchise  till  its  peo^ 

are  rightly  understood  bj  Niebuhr  to  have  oeen  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe;   and  this 

the  old  terms  of  the  Latin  Ica^e,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  tiie  next  census.    Bat 

interchange  ofoll  the  private  rights  of  citizenship  that  from  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lana> 

between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries ;  tvo-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Arida, 

irXinia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomen- 

once  of  Tibur  and  Prseneste  upon  Bome  is  evi-  turn,  appears  from  the  famous  article  **Mani-' 

dent :  Papirius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  cipium^^in  Festus ;  Niebuhr's  commentary  on 

marypower  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  which  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  6&-60,  Eng.  TmdsI.) 

the  Prsencstine  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivalled 

army^  Livy.  IX.  16,  so  that  the  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  politioal  relations 

oontamed  the  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.    I  would  refer  the  reader 

a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  **  Maiestatem  continually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  ftill 

populi  Bomani  comitcr  conservato.''  ^ee  Cioe-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  induded  some- 

rojj)roBalbo,16.  CompareLivy,  XXaVIII.  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  "manicip> 

*  The  Mecian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium.^^ 
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been  sealous  supporters  of  *  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  weH  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walb  of  ihe  town  were  de-  y«utm. 
stroyed,^  and  all  the  senators  deported  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Yelitrse  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.^ 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,"^  enjoying  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of      -.--.^^ 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  abo  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  B«kd«a  «r  yoimim 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      -idOMVMtatoin*. 

The  people  of  Antium'^  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  A  col- 
ony was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  miffht  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  Uieir  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  l^d  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formise,"  which  had  renuiined  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cume,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerrsa, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retamed  their  own  laws  and  government.     Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,**  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

•  livy,  VIII.  14.  in  "  Munioepft."  FestuB  says  ezpresBly  of  Fundi, 

^  The  Octavii  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Fonnia,  Gumfle,  and  Aoeim,  that  after  a  certain 
(Saetonioa  in  Angusto,  40),  and  their  original  number  of  vears  they  became  Roman  citixena, 
country  vaa  Velitrse.  The  tale  which  Suetonius  that  ia^  in  tne  fhll  senae  of  the  terrn^  being  en- 
adds,  of  their  having  come  to  Bome  in  the  time  rolled  in  a  tribe,  and  being  made  ehgible  to  all 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "  certain  number  of 
patricians  by  Servius  Tullius.  but  alfterwarda  yeara^'  was  about  a  centurv  and  a  half;  for  the 
naviiig  chosen  to  become  pleoeians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  Formin  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  embellishments  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  happens  to  be  known,  and 
man's  pedigree,  invented  after  he  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tui  the  year  664.  (Livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIII.  86.)  What  can  be  meant  bv  the  ex- 

"*  ^'CnmLaarentibusrenovarifcedusjussum,  pressionthat  the  people  of  CumsB  ana  Acerrs 

renoTatnrqne  ex  eo  quotannis  post  diem  ded-  after  some  years  became  Boman  citizens,  it  is 

mom  Latinarum.^'    Livy,  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 

**  livv,  VIII.  14.    Antium  became  a  mari-  oeived  the  full  fhtnohise  later  than  the  period 

time  colony,  and  as  such  was  exempted  fh>m  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Livy; 

famiahing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  do- 

88) ;  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  famish  se»-  tailed  information. 

men  for  the  nav^  service.    (livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       **  "  In  legione  merebant,"  says  Festus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  "Municepe."    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

sea,  it  most  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bhegium  a  little  be- 

qminqaeremes ;  for  that  the  Antiatians  after  this  fore  the  first  Punic  war,  are  <adled  by  Livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Gampana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  accnstomed  to  sail  even  as  far  aa  the  Greek  De^ius  Jubellius,  ia  deariv  Campanian.^    Yet 

seaa,  appears  from  the  oomplsints  of  Uieir  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  csUed  by  Polybius  (I. 

dea  aoomsed  to  Uie  Bomana  ancoessivehr  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitio.  Fragm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Pdioroetes.  Stra-  **  Bomans/'  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  ^^ eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  888.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 


viii.  17,  ana  dv  j« estns  m  "  Mummpium/'  ana    recKons  tne  JLauns  ana  we  ower  xwuaa  umauuB 
in  ^^Monicepe.^  Atella  ia  mentioned  by  Festus    separately,  bat  classes  the  Bomaiia  and  0am* 

18 
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annliaries;  a  distiiictioii  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  laiger  share  of  the 
plunder, — ^poesiblj  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  oon- 
qaered  land  to  add  to  their  domam. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brottgbt 
iiManjMidto<h«eM.  to  a  concluslon,  were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;*^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
Mb.  iWnMrm.  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  veD- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  we  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  vhicli 
Tht  war  with  L«iiaB  Bomc  wBS  at  any  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
^^rSJBliiJttltt  test  was  often  renewed,  and  Listed  altogether  for  more  than  ser- 
^"^^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturbs  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Rome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischieTons 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one:  Had  Latium  heen  a 
angle  state  like  Rome,  neither  party"  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanurinm 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prsneste  :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  eacD,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Ronuins,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  m  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  eren  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prseneste,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  thdr 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.    Thus 

pamans  t<Ma;ether,  and  names  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  ste^m  leading  up  to  them,  <nm 
their  joint  loroe.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  east  side,  bv  which  the  preacher  ctfcenaea, 
connection  between  Some  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  tne  west  side,  for  his  d^KvX. 
the         "        '  -      -----  -  _-  .       -  -      r-.-.* 


was 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevailed  

tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  oountries.   livy,  St  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fbori  le  more. 

XXllI.  4.  Bunsen  aptly  compares  the  platfonn  of  the  iw- 

•*  Livy,  VTIL  18, 14.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  which  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro, «» 

the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Niebohr,  Vol.  he  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  hie  aa- 

IIL  note  268 ;  and  piurtioularly  Bunsen,  ''  Les  dience,  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  election. 

Forum  de  Bome,"  p.  41.  Bunsen,  judging  from  ••  The  rights  of  sucoession  in  an  hereaittiy 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  afiect  a  union  between  two 

possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  the  crown  of  each  devohing  on 

iqg,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platfonn  the  same  person,  which  would  have  ^J^^ 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  the  access  teriy  impracticable  had  either  of  them  heen  • 

to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  on  eaoh  republic  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  oi 

side.    It  fronted  towards  the  comitium,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  u^^,^ 

rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under  the  kingdoms  by  more  than  a  century ;  SB<i  ^ 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  been  united,  what  hnman  poww 

points  preserved  In  the  ambones.  or  circular  pul-  could  ever  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  pv* 

pits,  or  the  most  ancient  ohuroiies,  which  also  liaments? 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  universal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce m  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  deme  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  cravinfi^  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  mtolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR— 
PRIVERNUM— PALiEPOLIS— A.  U.  C.  418-428—41^-428,  NIEBUHR. 


Ti|v  iti  fiicov  ^iSn0an¥  d  rtg  nh  M^t^u  rdAc/iov  yoitfftiv  oix  3p5fi<  itKMAm.—Tott  yip  tpyoit  6f 
it^fViv^  i9^(n^t  m2  tip^ti  oIk  tUos  9v  d^vtfv  ahriiv  KptSffvM, — ^Thtotdides,  V.  26. 

According  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  and  <>.  aju  «"«^b^^ 
his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  duuiy  fSLwioi  the 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  "*"' 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldsean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  uEgeean  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
efiects  to  endure  forever.^  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empu*e,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  mert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  tnirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
firom  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
mg  on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  cfupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  oi  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

*  I  leave  oat  of  sight  the  qnestion  as  to  the  ties  afforded  by  the  diffuBion  of  the  Greek  lan- 

|rraater  or  leM  inflnenoe  exerciBed  upon  the  civ-  goage  and  civilizatioii  in  Asia  and  Egypt  to  the 

iiization  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growtii  of  Christiamty. 

kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Alex-  ^  S^  Airian,  VII.  15. 
aader^a  empire,  and  relbr  merely  to  Hie  fiwili- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea»  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  Inaia.    MotiTes  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
baiians  of  Europe.     Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  conmiitted  against  his 
nation  in  the  west?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  t    And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe* 
nans,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.     It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.     Bat  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  BrutUans,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.    They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.     Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  beam 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^    Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  kind's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

"The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemaeus,  ''sent  an  embassy 
KniMMiMfttmiiuiyto  ^  ^^^  ^Dg  ^  cougratulatc  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports 
AknxtoriDBabykB.  ^f  ^^q  wcstem  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproaeh  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,'  and  he  sent  remonstrances  to 

*  Arrian,  Vn.  15.  bring  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epims  to  the 

*  Llvy,  vIII.  24.  JAvj  Beta  the  death  of  Alex-  oonsulships  either  of  M.  Valerina  and  M.  AtiUus 
ander  of  Epirus  in  the  oonaolahip  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturias  and  Sp.  Poetu* 
UHqb  and  L.  ComelinB.  TJub  consulship,  ac-  mins,  in  the  year  followinff.  Tet  the  treaty  of 
cording  to  Biodorus,  synchronizes  wiUi  Oiymp.  Alexander  of  JE^ims  with  Kome  is  placed  in  the 
llS-8,  and  he  places  the  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  (Cornelius  and  Cn.  Boinitius, 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417) :  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
Olymp.  114-1.  But  his  reckoninff  in  this  place  sure  synchronism,  oecause  the  treaty  would 
ia  confused,  and  his  Fasti  differ  nrom  those  of  naturally  contain  the  names  of  the  Boman  ma- 
JAyj  ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ^trates  who  conduded  it.  It  seems  impoesi- 
oonsiuBhips  of  Publiliua  and  Cornelius  and  Poe-  ble  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  tiie  death  of  Alex* 
telius  and  Papirius,  which,  according  to  livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  eveiT  oaleu' 
were  next  to  one  another.  A^n,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may.  safely  place  it  so  eany  as  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  same  make  it  certain  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 
year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  ant* 
Alexandria,  according  to  Arrian,  was  founded  bassadors  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.  112-1,  and,  according  to  Diodorus.       *Strabo,y.  p.282.  Atiwspical*AX4(apipo^9fSr^ 
one  year  later,  in  Olymp.  112-8,  which  would    pov  iyxoXdy  hkTtiKt,KttlAiif4rpi§(§oTtfoif*  ooant 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epiros,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
concluded  a  treaty.  But  haying,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  bdng  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  kizig  of  Epirus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambasradors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  longs  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  did 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
so  struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concerning  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  stoij  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  oei,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken,  as  it  wer^ 
by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  judgment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  history  into  a 
higher  region  ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  pomt  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  f^^nm  «!  um  sm- 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  »*»-<«•  «*'«'Jpi»"»*^ 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friend,  to  bring 
aid  against  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Yolscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  m  Latium  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroved  Fregellse  upon  the  right  bank,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Frefi^ellse  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  tne  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris.*  This  was  not  imnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  contmued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.     The  sidicinians  still  remained  m  arms,*  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^ 
with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  ty^oouipy  pi>m«j 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

writ»ra  hav«  understood  this  Alexander  to  be       '  Weetphalp)aoe8FregeIl»atCeprano,aimBll 

Alftxan^pr  of  Epiraa ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  from  frontier  town  of  the  pope^s  dominions,  jnst  on 

Stnbo^a  language  that  he  meant  the  most  end-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  bnt  sa^  that  there 

nent  man  of  tiie  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  ae  is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  dtj  m  existenoe. 

the  moet  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fre- 

Alexaader  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  Polior-  geUsBwitn  some  remains  about  four  miles  lover 

cetaa.  down,  below  the  junction  of  the  Trerus,  near  to 

*  Arrian,  VII.  15*  the  present  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carioo. 

*  Llvy,  VUL  28.  Dionysliis,  XV .  IS,  Fragm.         •  livy,  VIIL  16. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  Gales,**  whom  Lrry 
A.  n  c  ^^^  Ansonians.     Cales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  (dain  of  Capua, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city .  its  example  might  be- 
come contagions,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  rouised  themselves  in  eamest» 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ansonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvns 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Gales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  botb  be  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Begulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  coidd  make  no  impression.  And  although  Gales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisonea  with  2500  colonbts,"  yet  the  SidiciniaQs 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  th^  lands  were  wasted,  but  tbeir  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals"  that  Samnium 
lmm  tetwMii  tb«  ^^  become  suspected  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
itomjMMidBSMdw  same  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romans 

heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  kmg  of  Epims, 
brother  of  Olympias,  and  uius  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Ln- 

cania,^^  near  Paestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 

Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  wmch  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtuaUy  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advan- 
tage of  Alexander's  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,"  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 
u  c  4M  ^^^  ^''^  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 

they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  m  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Gampania;  the  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
tney  treated  the  ^tolians  after  the  battle  of  Gynocephalee,  or  the  Achaeans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victuns.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,**  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellse^  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  Imiger  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Sanmites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

«  Livy,  Vm.  16.  "  In  42S  St  ifl  said  that  "Sammam  jam  aha- 

"  Cflles  is  the  modem  Calvi,  aix  Neapolitan  mm  annum  turbari  novis  oonsiliia  anapectom 

miles  from  the  modem  Capua,  and  therefore  erat."— livy,  VIII.  17. 

about  eight  Neapolitan  miles  from  the  ancient  ^  I^ivji  vIII.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  *  lavy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  ia  the  modem 
village  of  S.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^ht  bnk 
nolitan  miles  are  about  ten  En^sh  onea,  the  of  the  Treras  or  Tolero,  a  little  above  ita  June- 
Neapolitan  mile  being  neariy  li  Engliah  nule.  tion  with  the  Liris. 
■  Xivy,  ym.  16.  »  livy,  VIU.  2«. 
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other  enemieB ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palsepolk  and  Neapo- 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Sanmium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  war  wu  T^\^mwm 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  m  which  the  ^  ^-c-^m. 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  fayorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Yacons,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  di  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  influence  at  Privemum, 
aa  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  mat  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,^*  and  like  Attus  Clausus  of  Re^ 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  gmde.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privematians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Borne,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted  ;^*  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 
pat  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrae,  were 
deported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  .^milius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,"^ 
and  ^milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

"  Idvy,  Vni.  19.  ftdl  lengrth  would  have  run,  C.  Plautius  Hyp- 

*  The  case  of  L.  Fulvius  of  Tusculum,  a  very    Baua  BecianuB.— See  Eckhel^  Doctr.  Num.  vol. 
few  years  later,  seems  to  throw  light  ujpon  the    V*  P>  276. 

views  of  Vitmvius  Vmcub.    It  is  mentioned  of  ^  The  details  are  unoertsin,  because  Dionva^ 

Fulvius,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tus-  ins  places  its  date  in  the  year  898,  and  ascribeB 

eolan  army  against  Kome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  questionsput  to  the  Frivematians,  not  to  a 

himself  elected  Boman  consul,  having  In  the  Plautius  or  iEmilius,  but  to  a  Marcius ;  that  is 

intervfld  obtained  the  ftiH  citizenship  of  Bome.  to  say,  to  C.  Mardus  Butilus,  the  fbvt  plebeian 

Circumstances  &vored  him^  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  vari*- 

to  Vitravins ;  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cases,  probably  the  same.  pears  to  me  that  the  story  itself  was  of  Priver- 

*  Livy,  Vin.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  wnen  the  PrivematianB 

*  Bee  the  Fasti  Capitolinl,  which  also  give  the  became  Boman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 
conaxil  .^millus  his  title  of  Privemas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  fiunily,  struck  at  the  of  their  fiithers.     When  it  became  famous  at 

very  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Bome,  still  Borne,  theBomans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 

record  the  triumph  over  Privemum;  in  the  also,  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  and 

legend,  C.  HVPSAE.  C06.  PBEIVEB.  CAPT.  then  the  several  great  ftmilies  which  had  oon- 

HypssBUS  was  one  of  the  oo^omina  of  the  FlaU'  ducted  wars  at  dmerent  periods  against  Priver- 


That  18,  apparenUy,  he  was  a  Dedus  adopted    been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 
into  the  Aautian  fiunily,  80  that  hia  name  at   the  .fimilii  and  Flantii  claimed  it  for  the  last  war. 
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8t«fy  of  tiM  MA  iM-  AS  a  soUtaiy  iiistance  of  that  yirtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
fllSSTti^d^yLto;  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
theRooMnwittte.  ^jjg  coug^ig  brought  the  case  of  the  people  of  Privemum  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gentlj 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  afiked  them, 
"  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?"  A  PrivemaUan  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  asseit 
their  liberty."  The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  **  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come?"  "Peace 
true  and  lastino;,"  was  the  answer,  **  if  its  terms  be  good ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downriffht  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
"  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans." Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  yean 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum.** 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
AiMinof  AiMwGMiiA  ^^  thought  so  scrious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 
iavidoB.  ^y^^  those  whose  business  was  altc^ther  sedentary ,**  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Yeii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemj. 
A  similar  alarm**  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before ;  but  in  neither  iostaDce 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,"^  that  at  this  period,  ''the 
Gauls,  seemg  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them:" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  livy  seems  to  hare 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  agamst  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 
On  their  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
-^  f^^^^  ^  with  the  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam- 
MdQiiyatAiuar.arTii^  pauia,  by  scudiog  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 

settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"  or  Tarracina. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  tiiat  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided there,*'  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

In  which  their  anoestom  had  been  the  oonsnlB.  a  Boman  colony  given  by  ServivB,  Mii.l-^% 

The  Privernatian  story,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  "  deduct!  sunt  in  locum  certum  »^^ 

tioned  no  Boman  general  by  name.  munitum."    The  oolonista  were  sent  to  inMw^ 

"  FeBtus,  in  "  Oufcntina.'*'  a  town  ahready  in  existence,  not  to  buiM  »  new 

«  "  Sellularii."    Livy,  VUI.  20.  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  the  vwy  Mr 

»•  Livy,  VIII.  17.  tore  of  the  case,  they  would  genenllrfti™  » 

»  livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  bJC^  • 

»  Livy,  VIIL  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  rttdy  M  ^ 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  together  exth^ted. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  bad  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
govemed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jngera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family^ 
they  had,  probably,  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  all  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  finally  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  ^„  ^itb  u^  om*i» 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victoir  •"•'*^»<»»* 
of  Manlius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  lor  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  ju^era  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast."  Of  these,  Paleepolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumse  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumae,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retuned  their  Greek  character 
nncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives*  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  GreeksT  was  so  great  as  to  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.**  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
em  Italy  had  sufifered  Greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve 
thdr  own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

••  livy,  Vin.  22.    BionyBiaB'statomentrep-  "  DionyBius,  XV.  6.    Fnuin.  Mai. 

reeentB   the  wrong  as  offered  to   the  Camp^-  *  NwXavdy  ^^^^  ^^t  'EAA^va^  iowa^pftivttv. 

nianB  themselves ;  and  that  the  Bomans  took  Bionvs.  XV.  6.    The  coins  of  Nola  closely  re- 

up  the  cause  of  tlieir  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the  sembie  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  legend  is  in 

wen-kuown  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Osoan  character. 
6«f*M<  ^  'Ptuiafov  iytfutHat*    See  IKonys.  XV. 
^    Vngm,  MaL 
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Palttpolis'*  to  demand  aatiBfiictioii,  the  Oreeks,  being  a  tongue* 
!■•  wjtiith  um  sm>-  valiant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.   Upon  this  the  senate 
***'  submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 

clared with  the  people  of  Palaepolis ;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  PublUius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  400O  moi," 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nolo,  were  received  into  Falepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium»  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  FormisB  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  ambaasadon 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privemum,*'  Fundi,  and  Formiee ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Paleepolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part» 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregelle ;  a  place  which,  having  heea  caor 
quered  by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellaa  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  right  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,*^  ana  to  allow  the  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  repUed,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must  determine  them.  ''  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  qu^el  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
"  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemv."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,**  stepped  forward : 
''  The  gods  of  war,  he  said,  "  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  anns  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle !  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed ;  and  L.  C<Hmeliu8» 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  aoticms.  Q.  Publilios 
q.  Pabuiiw  Philo  k  established  himself  between  Paleepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in- 
■ud«pnH»iu«i.  tercept  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

"  DionysiuA,  in   all  his   aooonnt   of  these    olis^  was  founded  in  a  more  a<fyanta^eoii8  sit- 
ailiun,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolia ;  the    nation,  the  old  town,  or  Palnpolia,  went  to  de- 


reason,  apnarently,  than  because  Patopolis  waa  **  See  the  answer  of  the  CotmtbiaDS  when 

oon<^uerea  by  force,  and  enabled  PablilioB  to  the   Coroyroans,  like  the  Bomana,  first  be- 

obtain  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolia  sieged  Epidanmus,  and  then  offered  to  reftr 

entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Borne.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third 

^  Palepolis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  P'^'^    Thuoyd.  1. 89. 

*  nifioant  plaoe ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  *  IHonysius,  ZV.  18.    Fragm.  Mai. 
iUlible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  ^ras  open  to  their  ships,  thej  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retun  his  command  as  proconsul,"  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  procoDsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Samnium ;  but  Cornelius^*  was  only  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitisi  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family. 
Aad  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  i^  •  jBLm  d£ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  diflferent  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  iust  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment"  the  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  imlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

ITie  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture Upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  Attempu  to  a^  mu* 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  ti»"«w«ii»w. 
the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls.  This  at  least  b  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed^  that  thirteen  inter- 
reg;iia,  a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  ^milius  Mamer- 
cinos,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  good  dictator  Mamercus  JSmil- 
ins,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend*  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  •according 

»  livT,  Vin.  28.  "  livy,  VIH.  2«. 

"  livy,  VIII.  88.  ••  He  IumI  mimed  PubUUns  hia  master  of  the 

"  liry,  VUL  S8.    "  Vitioeimi  videri  diotar  horee  a  few  yeaw  earUer.  when  he  waa  hmiaelf 

lorem  proniintiavenmt."  dictator.    Ilvy,  VIII.  10. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  con- 
sul, 0.  PoeteUus/*  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirius  Mugillanos. 
It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  qnarrels,  when  Rome  wag 

rmOotBctwkhmtkmm  ^^^^^S  ^?^^  ^®^  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samniuin.  In  the 
«t*ffCgi»riy  of  th*  first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
*"'  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  Bat  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  domioioDS 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driying  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  tbe 
firsts  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  strikmg  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAS— L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR-AFFAIR  OF  THE  FOEKS0EPAS8 
OF  CAUDIUM— BATTLE  OF  LAUTUK*)^.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETBU- 
RIA.— A.  U.  C.  428-450:  42S-444,  NIEBUHR. 

"  Sammtes  qoinqnaginta  annie  per  Fabios  et  PapirioBpatres,  eonxmone  liberosj  Ha  sobcfHie 
domuit  (populna  Komanos),  ita  ruinas  ipsas  urbium  diruit.  ut  hodie  Bammnm  m  ipso  SaoiDi* 
requirator;  neo  fiicile  appareat  materia  quataor  et  viginti  tainmphorazxi.'^ — ^Flobd9,L  16. 

Thb  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy  of  Bome» 
chnooiocx  or  Ik*  Me.  ^^d  withiu  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  ChiistiaD 
<»d&uuitow.r.  ggyj^^  Alexander  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
concluidon,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alenn- 
der's  successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  £^P^-  ^ 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it  wtf 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  compntatioD, 
an0nxtm»mm±6b-  about  twcuty  veaTB.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
jMteof  th«  WW.  g^  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  nowever,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Boman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  m  Apulia,  and  in  the  vaUey  of  the  upper  Lm8> 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportumty  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latm  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  finmf 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  Ae 
Samnites,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  <^  the  greatest 

**  Livy,  Vm.  8S. 
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danger,  revolt  to  tbem  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion ;  and  at  last  Samoium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  m  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,'  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of 
the  year  428  with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  ^H|»  <>«»*»•  ^ 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distinct  from  them ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,'  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ^ 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedsemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  and  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  bdortiMwarwithtk* 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  SS^^^bTSiTTt 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is  recorded*  that  the  war  with  '^^y^^  roimm. 
th^  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palsepolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  his  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Palcep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.*  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,^  it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

"  Livy,  Vni.  25.  (Diodorufl,  XVI.  62-88.)  But  of  the  Bubseqnent 

*  Livy,  VIIL  25.  relations  between  Turentiun  and  the  Lncinians 

'  This,  Niebuhr  obeerves.  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

statement  that  Alesuinder  of  Epuns,  dnrinff  his  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 

wars  in  Ital^,  was  attended  by  about  two  nun-  exdnsively  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia : 

dred  Laoanian  exiles ;   and  that  these  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  which  treated  of 

treated  with  the  /opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  oontemporai^  events  in  Sicily  and  the  weat, 

their  return  to  their  several  estates  by  betray-  having  been  entirely  lost.            „,.,_ 

in^  him  and  murdering  him. — Livy,  VlII.  24.  *  Livy,  IX.  18.    See  chap.  XXviU.  of  this 

It  18  ▼exBtioQs  that  Dioaoms.  or  rather  his  work  history,  note  28. 

as  it  now  remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  25. 

the  affiurs  of  Italy  during^this  period.  He  no-  *  ^^i  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  foedus  Keapoli- 
tioestiie  war  between  theLucanians  and  Taren-  tanum,"  not  **Pa]npolitanum,"  which  he  ac- 
tum in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in  which  Arohid-  counts  for  by  sayinff,  **  £oenim  (sdL  Neapolin), 
amna,  the  king  of  Sparta,  fought  on  the  side  of  deinde  summa  rei  Gmoorum  venit."  Sat  see 
the  Twrentines  and  was  killed;  and  which  was  chap.  XXX.  note  81. 
tame&y  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Cluero-  *  i^vyt  VOL  87. 
aea^  and  the  b^iamng  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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tlu8  war,  and  were  anzioas  by  every  means  to  stop  tbe  alamuoj^ 


from  Rojjjjd  ■»«■  growth  of  the  Roman  power.     A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 


deceiying  the  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  tb«r 
trick,  it  IS  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  jcnned 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obli|ped  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into  their 
principal  towns. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 

of  the  Lucanians.  Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
Moiu^  op|m^'!r  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
'""^"'^  insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 
to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,'  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifae,  Callifse,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  suflficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Yultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  yean 
afterwards  Allifae  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  un^romisingly ;  for  the  Yestinians*  joined  the 
A.  u  c.  4t»  8«eoMi  ^^^^^^  coufcderacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
gMn^riga.  jTf  with  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 

take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  Tlie  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Yestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country ;  tbe 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Yestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
penor  force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,**  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Yestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
L.  PapiriM  Conor  die-  Samnium,'*  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
***"''  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed*  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianua.  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

'  livy,  VTII.  25.  included  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  tbdm 

•  Livy,  VIII.  29.                      of  the  Apennines  known  by  the  name  of  'Tl 

"•  CutinaandCingilia.— Livy,VIII.29.  Both  gran  Sasso  d'  Italia."    But  the  sitea  of  the 

names  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there-  several  small  towns  in  it,  which  in  aD  profaebil- 

fore,  as  usual,  are  given  with  great  variations  ity  had  perished  long  before  the  Auguatan  age, 

intheMSS.    The  country  of  the  Yestinians  lav  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now. 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Atnnins,  and  it  "  livy,  VIII.  29. 
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ble  to  asoertam  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  eaxmot  eren  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  ^^ 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  uwrwda  <^.  r «£!,  iS 
the  annals  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the  "*  '^' 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  hkely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  ustuil  power  and  feeling ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  wiU  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  ww  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  womd  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  efifect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,"  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were 
not  sufficiently  mtelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  tiibi!!VprtiJ\fo. 
them  over  ac^n ;  and  as  they  were  auspices'^  which  could  only  be  vnrJx  «>  i!^^SSt 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  ''*^'^^' 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obL'ged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.     The  tribunes  hesi- 

"  livT  fixes  the  Boene  of  action  in  Samnium,  other  countries  were  either  ager  peregrinns,  or 

and  oal&  the  ^aoe  at  which  the  action  was  ager  hostlcus,  or  ager  incertus ;  and  these  re- 

fonght  ^*  Imbriniam."   VIII.  80.   But  Kiebnhr  quired  different  auspices. — See  Varro,  V.  |  88. 

observer,  that  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  story  £d.  Miiller. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Koman  army  "  livy,  VIII.  80.  Some  writers,  not  content 
could  faAve  been  at  no  great  distance  from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battles  had 
Home ;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  victorious. 
In  this  Samnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  "  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  prstertuissa 
taila  of  a  Wtle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est,*'  says  liv^;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
is  genendly  more  perplexed  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 
such  details  always  come  from  stories  pre-  in  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
served bjr  the  several  filmilies  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.  But, 
whether  in  writing  or  traditionallv ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  ^rt  of  that  story,  it  was 
caring  nothing  for  the  military  nistory  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  every  version  of  it ; 
previous  operations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeds  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  im- 

"  Livy,  VIIL  80.  portance:  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  reason; 

**  This  appears  from  the  well-known  passage  but  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

in  Varro,  in  which  he  gives  itte  augurs'  division  equally,  for  the  ^lorjr  of  the  character  of  Papir- 

of  all  countries,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  ius  was  placed  m  his  unyielding  assertion  of 

art ;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  sacredness  of  discipline ;  and  this  would  be 

anapiees  which  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

Th«  tffer  Eomanus  and  the  ager  Gabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith- 

oiaaa«d  apart,  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  hod  been 

ftospieea  mignt  be  taken  in  thd  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  his  orders. 
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tated ;  thej  were  nnwilliiig  to  establish  a  preeedeai  of  witing'  any  IumU  to  the 
abtolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  nnfiiliil  to  the  offiee; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extnTBgantb' 
serere  as  to  shock  the  sense  said  feetings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  reliered  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselres  ;**  Uxr  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  fotgire  Fafans 
lor  their  sakes.  Then  Papirias  yielded ;  the  ahsolnte  power  of  the  &talor,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  aea- 
tence,"  but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardooed 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  **  and  the  authority  <^  the  Roman  generals  was  eatab* 
fished,*'  says  Liry,  "  no  less  firmly  by  the  perQ  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  aetoal 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlins."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  hai  did  not  actuaUy  perish ;  for  the  execution  of  Fabius  would,  perh^is^ 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  haa  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,-  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  him,  no  leaa  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solenm  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  then*  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognixanoe  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  became 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  uaie- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
svecMM  of  PapiriM.  ^^  ^  ^d,  that  wlulst  Papirius**^  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Tr«efora7««^.  foragiug  partics  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites ;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  tmder  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy. 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story ,*^  Papirioa  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions  to  the  woimded ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  askmg  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,**  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

i     CdD.  ^^^  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

faiioa^Xfutoi7or  the  Samnites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

'**''  '  '  '  out  of  office.*^  In  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 
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Livy,  Vin.  85.  »  Livy.  VHI.  86. 

'*  Ii  on  noxa  eximitur  Q.  Fabins,  sed  noxes  **  See  tne  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatuB  donatur  populo  Bomano,  donatur  tri-  ^  Livy,  YIII.  87.    *^  Nee  eanun  ipeamm  (in- 

buniciflB  poteetatL  precarinm  non  juatam  aox-  dnciaram)  sancta  fides  fait:  adeo,  poatquam 

ilium  ferenti/^— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papiriom  abiaae  magiatrata  nimtiatam  eat,  ar- 

"  livy,  VIII.  85.  recti  ad  beUandum  onimi  aont" 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  immment  jeopardy*  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  alUes  and  subjects  of  Rome.  nMMMohauroh  uiu> 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians :  some  ^f^*^  ^umbm. 
of  whose  cities"  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,**  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consid,  C.  Sulpicius  Lon* 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  his  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam* 
pania,  or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privemum ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  m^^o^m^ 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans.  But  jjf^^  tyiittoy 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  rights,  and  conferred  ■'^ft,'^^!!:**— ' 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privemum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  in  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions^ 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  luce  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privemum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  tme  that  the 
people  of  Velitrae,**  although  already  included  in  a  rtoman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul.**    A  Privematian  leader  was,  probably, 

"  livy,  VIII.  87.  ment  of  the  language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be 
"  li  vy  callfl  him  Q.  .£miliil8  Cerretanns,  but  aathentio,  we  might  venture,  even  from  that 
saja  '*  Aallum  quidam  annales  habent."  He  alone,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  other  part  of 
himnelf  calls  him  Aulius,  however,  when  he  Livy's  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny's  re- 
mentions  his  second  consulship  in  the  year  markable  notice  of  L.  Fulvius,  which  throws  a 
4S9. — Lavy,  IX.  15.  light  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

^  In  the  bill  propoeed  afterwards  by  M.  Fla-  *  "  Est  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  ezempla. 

vius  for  the  puni&hment  of  the  Tusculans,  it  Tusculanorum  rebellantium  oonSul ;    eodem- 

was  propoeed  to  punish  all  those  "  quorum  ope  q^ue  honore  quum  transisset  ezomatus  confer* 

ao  oonailia  Velitemi  Piivematesque  populo  Bo-  tmi  a  poptdo  Bomano :  qui  solus  eodem  anno. 

mano  bellum  feoiBsent."    This  can  only  allude  quo  fuerat  hostis  Borne  triuxnphavit  ex  iis  quo- 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat."    Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  vll. 

of  theae  events  in  livy  is  so  meaff  er  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Boman  exolu-^ 

onlj  followed  his  narrative  the  aUusion  would  sivelv^  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  prstors 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  dictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  natr 

of  Privemum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veil'  urally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

trss  since  tbe  great  Latin  war.    Brakenborch.  Bome  were  as  accidental,  andas  oonnected  with 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  aa  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.  See  p»  120.    If^  then^ 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intimataon  that  Tusculnm  and  Privenmm 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  thor  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  govenmient  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  hare  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 
NigiiiiMi«ii«rL.Fai.  the  execution  of  them  fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt 
l&SS  SuZr  i^  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 
gwtaancnntod.  bcforo  the  walls  of  Romo  ;*"  the  citizens  arose,  in  haste,  each  man 
seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  h(Ad  than 
&e  march  of  C.  Pontius  Teleanus  upon  the  CoUine  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  VelitrsB  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  kft 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Yitruvius  Yaccus  f^ye  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de* 
mands  would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavins,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  faror  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tuscidum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scionseans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans**  and  Pri- 
vematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

FulvinB  was  really  called  consul,  and  not  pr»-  have  rained  his  design.    That  he  Bhonld  have 

tor,  the  title  must  have  been  diosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 

same  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war ;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary ;  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  repreeentar  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

tives  of  the  Boman  nation^  elected  their  two  seen  from  the  walls  of  Borne  when  the  day 

oonsuls  and  twelve  prstors  m  opposition  to  the  broke :  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  was  any 

consuls  and  pnctors  of  the  dty  of  Rome.  thing  out  imaginary. 

"  livy,  VlII.  87.    "  Bomn  noctumus  terror  "  l^vy»  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  repente  civitatem  ezcivit,  ^  **  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Privera*- 

ut  capitolium  atque  arz  moeniaque  et  portn  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in.  the  tribe 

na  armatorum  fuorint,  et  cum  concursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  in 

damatumque^ad  arma  omnibus  lods  esset,  pri-  486.  See  livy  JX.  80.  IModorus.  XIX.  10.  WitH 

mk  luoe  neo  auctor  neo  causa  terroris  compa-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  coigcctnre ; 


made  by  the  ^uians  upon  Tusoulum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  tbev 

the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  livy,  were  admitted  to  the  Aill  firanohiae  by  L.  Papir- 

III.  28 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Apjpius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  0»> 

donins  had  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pltolinL  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  486, 

Some  in  the  year  2M.    It  may  be  that  Fnlviua  when  the  Falerian  and  Ufentine  tribes  were  cre- 


ezpected  to  be  Joined  by  a  party  within  Rome    ated. 
itael^  and  the  jEailoie  of  this  oo-operation  may 
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What  became  of  the  oonsiilar  annies  in  Samnittm  and  Apdia,  while  these  im- 
portant  events  were  pasang  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  haye 


r««<li«MapalfBaf«b» 


no  means  of  diseoyering.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  w»r.  vi«iSttfi  or  fh» 
ries ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats,  **"^ 
and  that  their  ill  fortmie  naay  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destr^ed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  althoii^h  some  accounts"  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners'^  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thmg,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent* allies.'^  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  K>r  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia.** 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the        ^^ 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  fLcam!!\r&  - 


connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Veturius  and  8p.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia^ 
and  Beneventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  had,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon* 
tins  eontrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  ineTMUr  th«pMi«r 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,"  and  was  there  busily  <'"»^'»»- 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  own 

*  livy,  VTII.  88,  89.  *    A  desoendADt  of  the  PontiTUi  who  defeated  the 

*  11  vy,  ym.  89.     Dion  OafisiTUi,  Fragm.    BomanBatthepasBofCaadinm. 

UrsiB.  143.  "  ^Tfj  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  this  cam- 

■*  Appiaiii  m.  Fngm.  4.  V^P^  or  by  what  forces,  Luceria  was  really  won 

*  He  is  ealled  Pontius  Telesinns  by  the  an-  OTer  to  the  Samnite  alliance,  it  is  not  poissible 
thoT  of  the  UtUe  work  "  de  Viris  lUnstribus,"  to  say.  A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  mar  have 
in  the  notice  of  6b.  Postamins.  The  grreat  Sam-  been  in  Annlia  when  the  Romans  entered  Swn- 
nite  leader  who  fought  so  obstinately  against  ninm;  and  C.  Pontius  may  have  won  Ws  vio- 
8  jO*  was  alio  Pontiua  Telesinos,  and,  poasibly,  tory  with  an  aimy  mueh  innrior  m  nomben  to 
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country  to  withstand  tl^e  inyasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls  befiev^ed 
this  story,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  thdr  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.** 

In  this  valley  the  Koman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
ik^an  d«fc«ud,Md  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
thatrNtMtbciitafl.   g^^^  ^  f^^  hcads  of  the  columns  were  stopped  by  the  obstacles 

with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Bo- 
mans  were  completely  defeated.**  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  bad 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on  its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
iQgly»  the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  *'  Put 
us  to  the  sword,"**  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  imworthy 
insults.*'  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  ^ven  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  imderstand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

that  of  the  Romans.    Bat  the  history  of  this  name  of  a  plun.    It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

cimpai^  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  such  a  descriptioii. 

**  The  situation  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  has  Both  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Ecppel  Cnven  call  it, 

been  a  matter  of  disDute.    Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Bomans,  as 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguisod  every  other  part  of  the 

tour  throuffh  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natoiai 

p.  12-20,  places  it  in  a  narrow  goige  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  ieaaen  the 

tie  stream  of  the  Isdero,  above  Bant^  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de^  Goti.    But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  »  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makea  the  Bomans 

opmion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  inau- 

jpd  Arpaia,  through  which  the  present  road  perable  difficulties  of  the  ground  where  they  had 

from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.    A  village  in  been  entrapped.    ButAppiau,whenheenuiner- 

*he  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forchia,  ates  the  oflfcers  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 

and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  war<^,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 

in  the  middle  ages^  distinguished  by  the  name  says  that  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 

or  la  Furcula  Caudina.    The  dispute  has  been  surviving;  ciuravrcs  t^oi  utri  n^(  SiMapulwH 

only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Livy's  ^i^ov.^m.  Fragm.  4,  S  6.    Now  two  eomular 

description  of  the  scene  was  topographically  armies  consisted  of  four  iMrions,  and  had  twentr- 

^•!Tf?i'  "**^  ^J}^^  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  miUtary  tribunes;  so  that  half  of  the  full 

with  the  actual  character  of  the  valley  of  Arpiua.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  diaa- 

^ut  l^vy  8  descnptaons,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  their  wounds.    And  Ciocrx),  in  two 

that  they  are  taken  from  some  writer  who  was  places,  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Offidls!  IIL  80. 

carefta  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit :  and  DeSenectute,  12), expressly sayslSat  there 

and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  in  wMch  the  Bomana 

Caudium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  wWoh  contact  at  intervals  ••  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  |  2.    Comptte  JWo- 

Into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  nysius,  XVI.  4.  FraSi.  Mai.        "'*'""*~ 
0Pig«8  into  something  almost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius 
had  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  n^^nimm  to  tk* 
with  the  Tarentines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  said,  with 
Archytas  '^'  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing  pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  historical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.**  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  *'  the  towns  and  the  territoiy  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  Th«  «««]■  mm 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.**  But  there  was  no  fecialb  with  ^"^ 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  tne  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac* 
ieria,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,*"  in  order  to  ' 

allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  im>i  wm  a«t  utdy't* 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their  ^ 
soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
quished. Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun* 
dred  knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 


Cato: 

of  T ,                                         .  „                 . 

ally  known,  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  nim  on  tion,  by  statins  that  Polyarchns  came  to  Taren- 

tke  authontv  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  turn  on  an  embaasy^  which  had  been  sent  thither 

tradition.    Cato  ia  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Dionysina.    (AtheniBUB.  XTI. 

to  his  own  calculation,  Plato's  visit  to  Taren-  64.)    At  any  rate,  as  Niebnhr  himself  allows, 


reckoninff.     Niebuhr  thinks   that  Nearchns*  nites  had  acquired,  through  their  intercourse 

story  only  means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  with  Tarentuni,  an  mterest  in  and  an  aoqnaint- 

written  a  dialogue  wtfi  hiov^f,  in  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 

tas,  Pontios,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IV.  S  5.    livy, 

(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristoxenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  removed  from  the  "  Appian,  Samnit.  ¥ngm.  IV.  1 5. 

tune  of  ArenytM  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  *  Tnu^didea,  IV.  15, 16. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate,  would  be  so  fir 
regarded  by  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majestj 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrymen  and  ccmtemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  Tictorioos, 
rather  than  allow  of  an^  example  which  might  be  mjurious  to  militarj  discipline; 
how,  then,  could  the  hves  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  becoming 
prisoners  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiBation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only  fiiult  tint 
he  relied  on  the  sdemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  care  was  not  to  obsenre  tbeir 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  bn^e  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^  that  not  ody 
tne  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  saoe- 
tion  to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  ^t 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  si  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  d  the  eommoDs, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  withn 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  thai  it 
would  hd  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  tbey 
were  the  leaders  and  representati?es  of  tne  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confident^ 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  twotribones  of 
^  ..  ^  the  conunons,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
a«ir  anw  •mP^mnC  treaty  immediately  followed.    The  Romans  gave  up  their  anna, 

and  marched  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^  the  campestre  or  kil^  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consids 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  mem,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  tbej 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  np  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  bagga^t 

gassed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  ^nite 
nes  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top  ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  amy 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  andf  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasioD, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;**  like  the  modem  cere- 

«*  Cicero,  de  Offldifl,  m.  80,  S 109.    Cicero's  obBerved  that  this  condition  of  tDowinf  »«^. 

words  are,  "  Eodemqne  tempore,  Ti.  Namicias.  soldier  to  march  ont  with  a  sinffie  aitide  ot 

Q.  Mieliiis,  qui  tarn  tribani  plebis  erant,  quoa  clothing  was  granted  bj  the  AtoeniAn  cobi- 

eomm  auctoritate  pax  erat  fitcta^dediti  sunL  nt  monders  to  the  Potidieans,  when  Fotidni  «tf 

pax  Samnitium  repudiaretor/'  The  expression,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  PdopoiuMM^ 

'*  qaod  eoram  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta/'  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  govenuaent  com- 

I  thinlc.  that  they  were  tribanes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  tu- 

rnnna  t^l^an  •'Uaw  al;MMAJ  *V<.  t-B^^^t^vr    »w^A  tlio*  4-l>o.      ..^..'u'k.^J        c  rni a*j it    ita 
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many  •£  fnling  anni  wbea  a  flanison  or  anny  surrender  theoiBdres  as  prisoneiB 
of  war.  80  nur,  indeed,  was  Fontina  from  behaviiur  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  siekand  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished^  them  wiUi  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
fihottld  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  pliffht,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Candimn,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  aeain  _  _ 

U|>on  the  plain  of  Campania?  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  mRm, ««» iid 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian  ^ 
alliea;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  But  the  Campanians  behaved  fiuthfully  and  gen- 
erously ;*  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  proviskms  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
aod  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  senate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans :  they  could  not  besr  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  mareh  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country^  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently ;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  tul  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  thmr  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  l%ht  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  W8S  the  bldw  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  kA  o»*rf  f;), j^^y** 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  pi*. 
throw  the  nation  into  mourning ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  I'  All  business  was  suspended ; 
ail  orders  pat  on  mourning ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
9xA  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  uieu*  raiuc: 
in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  idl  festivab,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator^  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec* 
tion  was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  gods  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  mterrez.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen*^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  ,ty  ,^,^,^^,^ 
waa  the  intention  of  the  Roman  irovemment  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  ^  trMwami  to  gi*» 
no.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  XSS^tJ!t  '^'^ 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

surendend  pass  under  the  yoke,  m.  28,  p.  ^  Appian,  Fraffm.  IV.  \  7.    livy,  IX.  7. 

4S9.  Beiske.    The  Bsme  thing  is  implied  in  the  ^  AppUm  and  livy,  nbi  Bupra. 

d^tDitkm  of  the  terms  "jugnm,*^  and  "anb  *  Zonana  aaya,  that  the  oonsols  were  obliged 

jngom  mitti,*'  in  Featoa.  to  resign  their  office  immediately ;  irapavrrM 

*  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  1 6.  fmivMy,  VII.  26. 

«  I^,  IX.  6.    Pion  Caaaina,  Tragm.  Mai,  <•  livy,  IX.  7. 
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tain  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  traasaetioiis  which  followed.  As 
SOCHI  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office^  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty"  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuk  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opbion,  declared  at  once  thai  the 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  with  eyery  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform*  The 
senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sacrifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages^  to  the 
yengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi* 
vidual  feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  vho  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  wens  bouqd  be* 
hind  their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  tlus  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postimuos 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis"  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  vi^enee 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Te  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  wheth^ 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypooziay 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  * 

Tet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
FcBdM  MftiMi  to  M-  ii^AQ  ^®  ^^y  ^'^^  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
MpttbMii.  1^33  4]one,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  tiuU 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims :  ''  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,""  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

^  livy,  IX.  8.  slaves  hod  plandered  the  Soman  territory,  tiie 

"  livy,   IX.  10.     Niebuhr  snppoBes   that  Romans  would  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  most  have  existed  between  Kome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wron^ ;  and  in 

Samnium  at  this  period  a  relation  of  isopolity ;  this  sense  a  Samnite  slave  had  now  insulted  a 

that  is,  that  the  citizens  of  either  oonntry,  on  Koman  feoialis,  and  Bome  hod  thus  reoeived  » 

losing  or  relinquishing  their  own  fhrnchise,  wrong,  for  which  she  might  either  demand  sat- 

might  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.    The  latter 

and  that  in  this  sense  Bp.  Postumius,  when  course  mi^^ht  lawfhUv  be  taken,  unlean  there 

given  up  by  the  Romans,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  oy  which  the  oontraetan^ 

to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  immediately  took  up  his  parties  iiad  bound  themselves  to  appeal  to  ne- 

franchise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  me  unnecessary  aud  im-  before  Uiev  had  reoourse  to  arms.  And  aoeofd* 

probable.    Sp.  JPostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  nnd  such  a  clause  in  the  truce  oon- 

of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  duded  between  Athens  and  Laoedemon,  in  the 

given  up  by  the  Samnite,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tnucyd. 

fore  had  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  engage  rd 

but  became  their  absolute  property.    See  the  a^^tkoya  iUcji  iiaUtiv  ivtv  toXZ/iov.      But  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  the  Campanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Rome,  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  to  se^  redresA 

aooording  to  the  Roman  stonr.  to  obtain  proteo-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  appeal 

tion  ajgrainst  the  Samnites.    Livy,  VII.  81.    The  to  arms,  wiSout  any  negotiation.— See  %ii- 

meanmg  of  Postumius'  action  and  words  was    cyd.  I.  86.  

this :  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  ■•  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVJL  Livy, 

and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
aa  for  thoae  of  their  slaves.    If  the  Samnite 
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The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickeiy  of  a  childish  supereti' 
tion,  which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
f^^iales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  E»gg,rmM  nofiM  «r 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  I'-^«p""Cmw- 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,^ all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  hb  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  afiistir  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordmgly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,**  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium  ;  and  m  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  detivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  tne  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
ke  had  inflicted  on  the  IU>mans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Oauls» 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  eqiially  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  But  tii*  Romu*  w«m 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  "■"'  "'^  M^c—ftiL 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories**  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  different  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre* 
cioos  trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  forei^  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  liivy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  See  the  chnracter  giTon  him  by  livy,  IX.  nre  to  be  found  in  Dion  CasBioB,  Fraffm.  Mai, 

16,  and  the  aneodotes  related  there,  and  by  Dion  XXXVIII.,  in   XHonyiiiaB,   Fragm.    Vatioanai 

Ctauna,  Ft.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVI.,  and  in  Floms,  I.  16. 

**  Papirius^  campaign  is  given  at  length  by  "*  Livy}  IX.  15. 
JArjf  iX.  16~I5.     TnuoM  of  the  same  stoiy 
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soklien,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites,  It  appean  that  the  victoiy 
of  the  pass  of  Caudiom  had  not  been  a  sotitaiy  advantage  to  the  enemy;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apolia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
Fregellce,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  d  the  immediate  cauei 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satrieum**  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latinm,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  n% 
markable  addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre* 
gellae.     Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  aceom* 

Elish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
scted  them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

Fregellse,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
ru  bmiu  «oHoit  fai  on  the  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
^^"^  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anzur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  roTolt 
of  the  Hernicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Yolscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  io 
ApuUa,  that  whole  country  would-  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen  the  pover 
of  their  enelmy.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched*  mto  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Yestinians  sod  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  PubliUus  was  to  force  his  way  throuriiSam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  eon- 
sistinff  of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Bamnite  cities.  But  the  aoeovnt 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vagne,**  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  Ibe  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only  certain  that  bc^  consoh 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect^ 
ually  checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless ;  and  the 

■   ^.*.   u.    dictators  of  this  year  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 

<aRani«ferth«prot«e.  safetv  of  tho  Capital,  and  to  prevent  the  examole  of  Satneumfrom 

spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.  But  traces  of  w 
old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  acain  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publihus  had  named  C.  Msenius*^  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  12.  eign  country,  which  was  at  th^t  veiy  time  the 

"•  Livy,  IX.  12, 16.  Beat  of  active  warfare :  to  say  nothing  of  the  »- 

■  Livy,  IX.  14.    *^Lod8  maritiniifl  pervene-  snrdity  of  an  army  acoompiishiDg  t  march  « 

rat  Arpos."  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly  and  scittered 

"*  The  acGonnt  is  vague,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    "Apuliam  dissipatipettiere." 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    **  Pub-  «  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Cspitoliiu  ■« 

lilins  in  Samnio  substitit  adversus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible,  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  die* 

ffiones."    livy,  IX.  12.    "  Adversus  Caudinas  tators  of  this  year,  and  of  their  maeten  of  the 

legiones^*  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus: 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  .  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  dty  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Cork  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians,  one  of  the  L.  pApnun  .  . 

mat  divisions  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Mamj  .  .  . 

to  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  Papibiu  ... 

mtes  as  flying  from  the  field  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  maBter  of  ihe  hoiM 


nium  directty  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in    were  C.  Mnnius,  spelt  Mainius  in  flJ«  5f5» 

m-    and  M.  Foelius,  adnuts  of  no  doubt,  aB  the  iWJ 


such  a  state  of  total  rout  that  theydid  not  ven 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  famfly  like  Umself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship siz  years  afterwards.  The  angnrs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  inyalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellns ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  Len* 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  mtelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
hare  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gamed  the  great  victoiy  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  agfun  elected  consul,  togeth* 
er  with  Q.  Aulius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  aniious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
iU  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  res^nbled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  pomts 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec* 
(ion  desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,**  while  his  colleairtie  carried  on  the  war 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.    The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Satricum  were  eiecuted ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
stroi^  garrison.    Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dimgers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites**  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Bomans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re- 
strained the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri*  •«*f«»> 
tones,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apuha. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni* 
form  success  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,** 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
daced  that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  487-8, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  TwoMwR«M«Mto» 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  M»nius,  created  two  new  tribes*  in  *^***^ 
the  years  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
tribes  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  Roman  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
crived  grants  of  land  there  after  the  Latin  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  prsefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Boman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Bomaa 
law  f*  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

I*.  Comeliiu  LcntaloB,  who  ie  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  eeoond  L.  Papirinv,  who  wm 

livj,  and  the  third  is  aa  oertainly  T.  ManliaB ;  master  of  the  horse  in  this  year,  must  have  been 

but  the  two  L.  PapiriL  who  are  named  succes-  L.  Papirias  Mogillanas ;  the  same  man  whom 

aively  aa  masters  of  the  horse,  are  very  oncer-  some  annals,  aooording  to  Livy,  made  consul 

tun.    SiffoniuB  makes  the  latter  Qf  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  m  the  year  foU 

been  L.  Papirius  Cnssos.  who  was  censor  two  lowing. 

yearn  afterwards,  and  the  ibrmer,  he  thinks,  was  **  ^vji  IX.  16. 

lb  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul,  who  **  I^vyy  IX.  20. 

was  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  .  **  Livy,  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  livy  *  Livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Nem- 

notices  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  mas-  lam  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consuls  must  have 

ter  of  the  hors^  to  L.  ComeUns,  meant,  un-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lnoania ;  for  the  Nem- 

donbtedly,  L.  Papirius  the  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  fiu*  to  the  south,  nearly 

son.    This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  between  the  Greek  citiea  of  Laos  on  one  sea, 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini;  fisr  it  is  plain  and  S^^baris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papinus  consul  in  this  year,  *  L^vy,  IX.  20.    IModoms,  XIX.  10. 

although  the  nsmes  of  the  oonsula  do  not  exist  ^  Xivy,.IX.  90,  and  oompare  Niebnhr,  Vol. 

on  our  present  fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  the  III.  889. 

iMzt  year  they  eallfim  **  Ooi :  III."— I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antinm 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  famished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  afiairs 
c7H«tued state oTiMD'i  of  the  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
adiMUiacuipMita.  increasmg  success  of  Rome  in  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Cales, 
Fundi,  or  Formise.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria^  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion.     Livys  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
cMrfu  oo  um  upper  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 
^  more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sap- 

ply.  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellae.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Yolscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  ./£mi\ius,^^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Sadcula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender.'** 

"*  BiodoniB,  XIX.  65.     Compare  livy,  IX.  stating,  that  in  the  following  year,  whidi,  ac- 

88,  41.^  oording  to  the  FaAti,  was  the  year  of  Rome  488. 

**  DiodoruSf  XIX.  72.  or  489,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  ana 

^  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Livy,  IX.  81.    But  484  according  to  Niebuhr,  L.  Papiriua  Cursor 

livy  makes  the  appointment  oi  L.  JBmilius  pre-  and  Q.  Pabluias  Philo  were  agun  elected  oon* 

cede  the  fall  of  Pastia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  sols  together;  and  Biodoras  j^aces  the  battle 

I  have  followed  the  order  of  Diodorus,  who,  of  Lautolie  expressly  in  their  consulship.    Nie- 

without  naming  JBmilius,  places  the  siege  of  buhWs  Utest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627.  9d  edit) 

Saticula,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tliis  consulship  as  an 

two  events.  interpolation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Livr, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  rise  immediately  from  the  plain  of  Nfr-  between  the  consulsmp  of  Sp.  Nantius  and  M. 

pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  Postelius  and  C.  Sul- 

tdlls  fW>m  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  ffive  the  consuls'  names.    He 

Tabumus.  says,  moreover,  uiat  they,  like  the  consuls  of 

n  xhe  Fasti  Capitolini  and  DiodoruB  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Bome  and  did 
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After  the  fall  of  Saticula  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  really 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  t^j  m^*  um  s«. 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  "«» •»!*««*»'* 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighhorhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,^  their  whole  population  within  the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulee  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  eveir 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,^'  and  that  all  through  Campania,^'' 
and  even  at  Capua  itself  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob* 
tain  the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  cnmvmm  «r  tu 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  ****** 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the  UfenUne  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Volscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  PoeteUus  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  ana  both  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  ^oUiwtewMofCMn. 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia''"  either  revolted  or 

nothingi  which  in  a  time  of  such  danger  as  thlA  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lantulse. — 

year  mast  have  been,  even  according  to  his  own  IX.  28. 
•oooanfc,  is  an  abeolnte  impossibility.    Diodo-       ^*  ^^>  ^'  ^i  ^^' 

ruB  places  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati-       "**  This  appears,  becaose  Calatia  is  mentioned 

ciUa,  and  the  battle  of  Lantms,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  bv  the  Romans  in  the  following 

year,  which  according   to  him  was  the  year  year:  and  a  Koman  colony  was  sent  to  Suessa, 

of  the  consulship  of  Fapirins  and  PubliUus.  which,  it  is  said,  "  Auruncorum  faerat."  That 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  de-  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

termine  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Bomau^ 

^  Diodorus,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had 

^  **  drca  omnia  defecerunt,"  are  the  words  previously  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 

wbieh  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fabius,  wise  in  the  enemy's  power. 
when  he  is  urging  his  soldiers  to  venture  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if  jndging  that  the  battle  of  Lantuhe  yna  now 

S roved  to  have  decided  the  fkte  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
eclared  for  the  Samnites.'"  This  last  misfortune  oUiged  the  Romans  to  naoie 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Msnios,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  mm 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livj,^^  has  acquainted  in 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarmmg  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspirsciei, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individoals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  condnct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amonsst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  thmgs,  however  unconnected  it  naay 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautols  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  ana  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  militaiy  snc- 
_  cess  of  the  consuls,     while  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

b*tny«d  to  tbe  Bo.  was  thrcatomng  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  m 

the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia,  occurred 
most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility^'  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  mach  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  Bj 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Bo- 
mans  gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
Hotorr  of  tiM  P'^"*^®*^  ^y  ^^®"'  victory  at  Lautulas,  the  Samnite  armies  were 
RonMHatoou.  Sab-  sUll  actiog  ou  thc  offcnsivc.  Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 
^^""^  which  eflfectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places''*  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneventum  first  ascends  the  hDls  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  pass  of  Maddaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,''a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat^at  Lautulse  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  they  at  once^^  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
^ve  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  They,  like  Vibius  Virrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of,  tbe  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Boms- 

«  DiodonxB,  XIX.  76.  "  livy,  IX.  25. 

""  IX.  26.    "  Nee  Caput  ipsa  crimine  oaruit :  *•  livy,  IX.  27. 

<iain  Bomam  quoque  et  ad  prindpnm  qaoadam  *  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

inquirendoB  ventom  eat."  ■*  Diodoms,  XIX.  76. 
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The  streDgih  of  the  two  parties  ia  the  Samnite  war  waa  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  tb*  noamJTcSSLim 
victory  at  Lautulse  fniit&ss»  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  «!^**bSl!£!!^l!!!i 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively  "^ 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"  Fregellae,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  and  Atina,"* 
another  Yolscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Romans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neifl^hborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia  f*  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
posaesBion  of  Luceria."*  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per* 
manent  occupation;  and  thus  2500"^  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia ;"  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Yolscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonised  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners'*  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled'with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  oamnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
strugffle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune ;  still  Rome  supntecitj  or  ih«  lu. 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  STti? Mik!I*^^!t2 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  ^  *^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  iealousv  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nite kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

"  Livy,  IX.  £8.    Diodoms,  XIX.  101.  rather  of  rooks,  in  the  lan^t  of  which,  now 

*  Ldvy,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Roman  oolonj  was  founded.  Fonza 
**  Ld^*y,  IX.  28.  has  a  ffood  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 

*  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodoms,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.    It  is  voloanic,  and  is 

*  Diodoms,  XIX.  72.  lii^,  IX.  29.  aboat  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  circomferenoe 
"  liivy,  IX.  26.  (nearly  17i  Bntish),  and  exhibits  several  re- 
"  liivy,  IX.  28.    Diodoms,  XIX.  101-105.    mains  of  ancient  baildinffs.    See  Giustiniani, 

Niebnhr  observes,  that  the  plural  form,  **  Pon-    Dizionario  del  Kegno  di  Napoli,  in  Ponxo. 
tin,''  belongs  only  to  the  group  of  islands,  or       *  livy,  IX.  80. 


M4  msrrOBT  W  BOMK  [Gkup.XXXL 

- — ,^  tiM  ci«a«ir  constant  snperioiity  of  Rome  maj  appear  extnordinaiy !  for  tm- 
tZ!^1'h^''ZSi  doabtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  posseBsed  by  the  Etroscans,  Urn- 
dSij'*!t^''l!iif!!lt-  brians,  and  Sainnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
"*^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     Bat  their  superiority  in  population  iras 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etmria  or  BHmniwm  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  LiFy  does  not  gtve  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;*^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campaaian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  oi  6am- 
nium  or  Etmria  at  this  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  fismous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  529,*'  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
^^^  ^  no  doubt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had 

MtnmmumjvJ^  bccu  coucluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.  As  usual, 
o^^uiuT^C^tii*  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
•r  c.  jaBiM  'S'stiu.  some  negotiation  between  the  two  countries,**  to  ascertain  whether 

the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,**  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,*^  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarreL  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etmria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from  giving 

their  aid  to  the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.     Accordingly  a 

'  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,**  which  was  still,  as  it 

had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do* 

**  Livji  IX  19.    "  Censebantar  ejas  etatiB  grreat  Gaulish  war,  were  more  numerous  than 

luBtris  ducena  quinqungena  millia  capitum."  me  Etrnscana,  Umbriana,  Sftmnites,  and  Lu- 

**  The  return  of  fVee  citizens  within  the  mill-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  age,  gave  for  the  Bamnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  e^hty  or 

Marsianfl,  Alamicinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-  ninetjr  years  wiiich  elapeed  between  the  second 

tiniann,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  Boldiers,  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Urn*  ulation  of  Etmria  and  Sanmium  may-  be  sup- 

brians  were  20,000 ;    the    Etruscans  and  Sa-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Rome 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  had  increased  by  the  accession  of 

Beparutely  is  not  given)  were  60,000  foot  and  the  Hemicans,  .fquians,  and  a  large  p«irtoftbe 

4000  horse.    Here  we  have  a  total  of  190,000  Sabines,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens,  yet  still, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  the  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckons  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  we  must  believe  that  the  Romans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  beslaes  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnito  war  considenblv 

forces  actually  at  that  time  In  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  niun- 

amonnted  to  50,000  Romans  and  Campanians  bers. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  **  See  of  this  history,  chap.  xvL  note  43,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  La*  chap,  xviii.  p.  147. 

oanians,  &c.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  "  IX.  29. 

and  probably  much  leas.    Tnus  the  Romans,  **  livy,  IX.  88. 

Latins,  and  Campanians,  at  the  time  of  the  **  livy,  IZ.  82. 
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miiiioii  on  the  side  of  Elmria.  Q.  ^miKus  Barbnla,  one  of  the  oonsnb,  marehed 
with  a  single  consular  anny  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisiye  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  inunense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  contboed  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
they  apnarently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Veii,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
bloekade  mi^ht  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  fayorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertain ;  for,  if  we  compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  erents  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livy,**  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Sanmites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  yalor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victoiy.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,** both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  oi  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
bubr  has  observed,  is  the  b€»t  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  iBmilius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  militaiy  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Sanmites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  Auffust,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  ^^  „  c  444,  cbm- 
so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  yigl^iJ^J^"* 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  m  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
is  difiSctdt  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  Justly.  We  can  hardly  beheve  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  for  nis  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,**  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  Us  colleague,  C.  Mar- 
citts  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besiesing  army,  which  had  ven-  £**'«^^ 
tared  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  andolwged  to  take  refuge  within      '"'"^ 

•CLSl.  "XEL26.  "XX.  86. 
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iu  Knes.    Bat  the  employmeDt  of  both  the  consular  anoies  in  Etmiia  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  ind^atigable  Samnites.    They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  ooontrv  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.    This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcras  from  Sutrium, 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.    Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrimn  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess.   But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasbn  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.    Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  durmg  his  absence :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother^**  across  the 
Cimintan  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  'if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome.     I£s  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
wi&  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Cameiinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.    The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  job  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.    With  this  encouraging  message  the  Bo- 
man  officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspecttog,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  nught 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 
The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mountains,  are  the  ridge  which 
i     hiik.  <^i^d^  ^®  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena^ 
FftbLaMM^jhem,  and  from  the  vsJley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
Bbmrim  uk^MoriM  tho  sca.    Where  the  road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 

they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vice,  which  lies  hi^h  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifui  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  pcnnt, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  ^irthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  Radicofani. 

"*  That  saoh  an  army  was  raised,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  liber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
Livy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Niebnhr  well  observes,  that  lia,  is  proved  dedsivelj,  if^  indeed,  it  oonldever 
the  mission  of  Ave  senators,  aooompanied  by  have  been  reasonabl;^  doubted,  by  an  inscrip- 
two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  wno  arrived  tion  found  at  Cametino,  in  which  the  Camer- 
in  the  oun^  before  S  atrium  too  late  to  stop  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  mto  Etruria  (livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them'*  the 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  equal  rights  of  their  treaty,"  "jure  ©quo  foede- 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hay-  ris  sibi  conflrmato :''  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  tiie  prohibi-  known  foedus  fl»quum,  concluded  at  this  tcit 
tSon  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Koman  invasion  of  £t^lriJ^  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  by  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 
injpiable  diwucter,  eould  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 
1  j^»  IX.  86.  That  the  Camertians,  who  quoted  shows,  to  the  third  oentuiy  of  the  Chris- 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Bomans  on  this  tian  era.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 
occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  Gkinls 
modem  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  The 
poses,  of  the  obdoure  place  of  Camerata,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  OrelUy  No.  990. 
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FabiuB,  haymg  sent  oq  his  baffgage  and  iofiBntry  dorinff  the  mght,  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
momii^  the  whole  anny  crossed  the  sommit  of  the  Oimiman  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefe^^*  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de» 
feated  with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and* 
carried  oflf  cattle  and  prisoners  m  great  numbers.  How  far  tiiey  penetrated  into 
Etniiia  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulsinii ;  but,  acc^:ding  to  Dio- 
dorus/"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities^ 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Livy*"*  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  ot  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  8MDiiitiiii.TiMiu»>M 
army  into  Apulia,'^  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  K^fiSircSlVirto  4^ 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  v^^^^***^- 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor*^  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  nevrs  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L« 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper ;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators'^  of  considar  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead,  ff  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  Papirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictatCMT  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
rused  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  n.  mmt  wetory  na 
Ciminian  hills.    With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ;  there  •pi*«ud»<""p^ 

'n  Tli6«htnMterofthe£tnifloangoYenmieiit  end  PoUud,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  uitioDal  ar- 
ia weQ  i^^en  in  livy^s  short  stBtement,  "  tn-  xnies. 
mnltiienM  egrestiun  Etnuoorom  oohoites  re-       **  I^^T*  ^^-  86. 
pWte  a  ptindplbiis  regionis  ^na  oondtate,"       "*  IX.  87. 
IX.  S6.     Tbeee  **  prinoipes^^  were  the  Lnoo-       **  Diodonu,  XX.  86. 
menee  or  nobles  of  jEtnubs,  and  the  "  agreetium       "*  livjr,  IX.  88. 
«ofaortes*'  were  their  serfe,  who,  as  in  BoaaU       "*  livj,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consurs  anny,  and  by  the  contiogent  of  the 
CampaDian  allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  battle^ 
Again  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told'^  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com* 
plete  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;'^  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  m  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields^^^  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  Samnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  severed  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
bad  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occaaon  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con* 
test,  as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"^  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.    According  to  the  Fasti 
lath*  ^AP^^^^>  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
fhnmoi^^-    saiwniat  ing  which  thcrc  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 
°°  Ftruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  13th  of 

November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gamed  by  him  orer 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occnpa* 
tion  of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  rooBi 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  innne- 
diately  after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  FastL 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  httle  lake  of  Yadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  F^lnus'; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  litde^i^oei- 
tion;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"'  and  tfa«  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 

""  Livy,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  shields  were 
M  Fasti  Cspitolini.  hung  np  on  the  outside  front  of  the  square 
**  livy,  I  A.  40.  piers,  or  piln,  looking  towards  the  Fonun.  Th* 
^"  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  Dutohers^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  de« 
Via  Saora,  whion,  on  its  course  from  the  Velia  cemvirs,  had  occupied  this  side  of  the  Forum, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  mag- 
em  side  of  the  Forum.    They  were  like  cells,  niflcence  of  the  city,  and  had  bMn  sncoeeded 
open  in  front,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  shoi)s  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
of  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  fit>nt  of  See  Besohreibung  der  Stadt  Bom,  VoL  IlL  Sd 
them,  Bupportinff  the  lint  story  of  the  houses  part,  p.  25. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  ^  livy,  IZ.  41.    IHodonis,  XX.  41. 
whieh  the  shops  are  nnged  In  so  many  of  the 
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piDxbased  at  the  price  of  giving  a  year's  pay  to  the  coiural's  anuji  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  thud  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Dectus,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But  ^^^^^^^  _^^^^^^^  . 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  th^  speedy  subjugation  jhrnKoumoT^^mM 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  mled  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians"'  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin*> 
terrupted.  Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria ;"' 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etmria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  conunand  the 
anny  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  wh  with  a«  uom. 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Yolumnius,  and  he  was  sent  ^"^ 
against  the  Sallentines,"^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  oi  Rome.  But  Yolumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  hunself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"'  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"*  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  ^^  h,„j,^  ^^^^. 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  mp^ud  by  om  b«. 
ever  nalaon  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  '"^ 
Dumber,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
were  inmiediately  sent  off  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.  They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  ^^  j,,^,^  „^i, 
says  liivy,"^  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of 
Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  and  no  Wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pris- 

'»  Livy,  IX.  41.  "•  Dvy,  IX.  44. 

»  Iav7,  IX.  41.  »»  Livy,  IX.  42. 

»•  livy,  IX.  48.  "  Li^  IX.  48. 
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oners  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  exectttion  would  natanJly 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Heraican 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  proepeet  ef 
this  accession  to  their  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
lb*  ti»n\S^!^Sm.  they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 
nications with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  comlnned  forcea 
might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountam-portal  by  Prseneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Ualatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves."'  Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liris,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
affainst  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
afi  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency^. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  'H/NmoeaoB, 

and  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  truce  for  thirty  days  by  fumbh- 

•nd  obtain  »  inw*.  iiig  thc  Komau  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  com, 

ftT*  iSthr^*^twe  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.    They  then  sued  for  peace, 

and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.'*'  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  SOth 
of  Jime,'"  and  his  services  were  accoimted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum,^"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  cf 
pearly  five  months  ;'*'  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L 
Postumius  and  11.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicaxis.'* 
Filial  tabniMk.  and  ^""^  citles  which  hsd  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 
MUWBt  or  uia  Bar.  thc  cnjoymcut  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anasnia  and 

the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  government  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  tt 
religion. 

""  Livy,  IX.  4S.    Diodonu,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  mi  the  sonthem  nde 

>*  Livy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Forum,  opposite  to  the  line  of  the  Via 

"•  livy,  IX.  48.  Bacra. 

«  Faati  Capitolini.  »  Diodoma,  XX.  80. 

"  Livy,  IX.  48.  Pliny,  Hiflt  Nat  XXXIV,  6.  ~  livy,  IX.  48. 
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Tbe  loag  eoateat  niih  th«  BamntteB  vaa  now  diawing  to  a  oooelosioii.  Beforo 
tho  BOW  ooDsuk  took  the  field,  and  after  Marchu  and  Gomelins  _  . 
bad  returned  home,  the  Samnites  reveuffed  in  some  doffree  the  tiMkMrt«r  £&«. 
denatatioD  of  tbeir  own  ooontiy,  br  Sig  MTml  ^Llering  "'^'^ 
inroada  into  the  plain  of  Campania.".  But  when  the  l^ons  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Bomans  was  again  irresistiUe.  The  teat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  reary  heart  of  Samnium^  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mateee,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentriana;  and  the  two  contuli  attacked  the  two  cities  of  nfemum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Bamntte  imperator  or 
eaptaia-ffeneral.  Statins  Gellius,  to  relieye  Boviannm:  bat  it  was  vain,  although 
the  batUe  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  TL  Minudus  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
nnm then  surrendered^  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  be«i  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,***  or  Cepsennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.    The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
proniua,  ana  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium.*''  Th«8Mi«iiai-diiirir 


cle  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  im-  aubiMteiittotiMao. 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "^' 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marmcinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  we  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms ;'"  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ao- 
knowlei^  and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
.  In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  ^^^ 
ance.  But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  tiie  course  of  the  war  the  JuaHodamMMbth* 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  *"^  ^^' 
eendencv  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
connecticHi  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Yolscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  qi  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citisens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  ^ave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nati<»)S.    The  victories  over  the 

"*  JAvy,  IX.  44.   Diodoms,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  says  that  the  Samnitea  aolioited 

^^  Diodoraa  caQs  it  Serennia.     Ib  not  this  the  frieDdship  of  Borne ;  that  **  Legatis  eortim 

plaoe  the  "  Cisauna'^  in  Samnium,  mentioned  comiter  ab  eenatn  responBam ;  fcedere  in  sode- 

in  the  inaeription  oi)  the  tomb  of  L.  Soipio  tatem  aooepti.^*    VII.  19.    In  the  same  man- 

Barbataa  ?  ner  he  miarepreeenta  the  early  relations  between 

"  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitollni^  Borne  and  Latlam.    But  the  negotiations  had 

wiiieh  «tste  that  Solpicina  obtained  a  triumph  broken  oif  in  the  ^ear  482  on  this  very  point, 

for  hia  victories  over  the  Banmitee  in  tUa  year,  beoaose  the  Sammtea  would  not  beoome  the 

""  Dionysias,  Exoerpt.  de  Legation,  p.  2881.  dependent  allies  of  Borne ;  and  as  the  Bomana 

Keiske.    His  words  are,  speaking  of  the  Sam-  never  receded  from  the  conditions  on  which 


ipletei 

oeivad  that  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 
tbe  eqaal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  have  perseTered  so  long  in  canyin^ 
beginning  it  must  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters,  if 
nwn  aupremaoy.  Thua,  when  he  si>eakB  of  tiie  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  m- 
AnS  tvea^  between  Bome  and  Sammnm  Ui  the   tderaUe. 
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BtroBcaivi  and  Umbiians  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  oomparative  weaknen  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BflMWMMwtiMiiit  ^^  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
povvria  Italy.  amidst  the  diviuons  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  wbidi 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  snc- 
cessfully  with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  waa  yet  to  be  shaiply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
fiftinnnini  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  throngh 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  stru^le  with  the  asastanoe  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  herb-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  rail. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  to  454^ABOLITION  OP  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOR 
DEBT— DICTATORSHIP  OF  C.  KfiNIUS— CENSORSHIP  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS- 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DBCIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


'^Nothinff  has  contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  pohlie  men.  Am- 
bition is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  thepasaions, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake/'— Edimbuboh  Rxyiew,  No.  XCv.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen  that  m  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Aitend  n»iu<»  of  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  been  manifested  by  a  strong 
MS'to*k>^?%^  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
'*^*  commons ;  M .  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in* 
valid  from  some  religious  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  booy  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  ofif  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.  The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  partj,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recorering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,*  and  reganied  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  ana  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  uie  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  orimn  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  dififerent,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace> 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  c«iuti«oftk« 
die  class  which  both  hate  equally.    And  when  the  malcontent  {^;^f^^  ■•^ 
aristocratical  families  are  few  m  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  "'*  ^^'' 

ity,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarited  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  umon  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediencv ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

*  This  is  the  'pngresA  of  all  popular  parties,  is  so  difflcnlt.  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

firom  the  necessity  of  the  case.    As  the  ruling  attempted ;  tne  exclading  party,  strengthened 

body  in  tiie  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excluded,  is  now 

ezclnsive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  SieTes  would  calT  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical;   the   excluded   or   popular 

privllegea  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  ogamst  a 

class.    £ach  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fao- 

wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  consdous 

makes  tliem  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feding ;  bat  being  unable  to  carry  their 

anti-popular  part^  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  very  inability  to  ootun  a 

waa  at  first  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefits  of  society,  becoming  more 

would,  in  their  turn,  liecome  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  ei^joy  them,  their  tri- 

a  very  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  lact,  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

eluded  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

profligacy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  slaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tion  of  a  state,  but,  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to ;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation^s 

healthfully  in  its  first  stages^  satisfying  suoces-  life ;  and  it  is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

lively  all  those  whose  exclusion  was  wholly  un-  involves  iiyustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

nataral,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  lem  of  pohtical  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

tinctiona  purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  so  socially  degraded 

many  more  points  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  pover^,  that  their  poutioal  enfhmchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  aangerous,  or  even  mischievous. 

who  dififer  really  £rom  the  governing  body,  as  ^  h  fth  vnta  ivdytcft  rhv  rdXitav  rap4x''vnf  4 

in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  i*  i^owla  Hfipu  rj^y  vXtovt^lav  n)  ^pov^/iarc,  .  .  , 

volaioQ  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.  The  ifayovnv  h  ro^t  tctp6ivQvf.    Thuoydides,  II. 
work  of  cmoothing  down  these  real  differences 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  q%  the  hnmbket  of  the  dtj  popvkoe  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  familj  in  the  commonwealth,  Apphia  dait- 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  ooa- 
cwrMMrofach ««».  Icscing  partics  are  Car  from  deseryii^  the  same  judgment.  Hia- 
*^*^'**^  torians  nave  justly  pronounced  their  luU  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  hia  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honors  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fuUy  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  d  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  oi  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  mildo'  aentence; 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choioe ;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  <^  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  ahare 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
re6t  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  elates  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  haye  establish^ 
their  own  rights  aeainst  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  Uiemselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  riffhts  to  thoae  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just;  but  in  pre- 
venting them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best, 
by  taking  no  pains  to  intrcduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  u%  two 
vmfamt  mn  of  thb  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  cmiuent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Apjuus  ClandiuSb 
g^n^i|ort]i»hiffh  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  dififerent.  Papirios  appears 
l^^^^^^^'^^  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
tion, and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyea  was 
the  uncomipted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overuirow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  aen- 
s.  Of  tk«  niudi*  or  ^^  ^^^  o(  thc  wholc  bociy  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
■wtomto  pvtjr.  1^  members  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 

enjoyed  the  love*  of  his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded 

their  admiration  and  esteem.   With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 

Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 

j^^^^  bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

""  "^  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 

found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.    P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 

palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  AUienian.     Bom  to  the 

truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

'  When  he  died  the  people  contributed  by  Fabina  Onrges,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fahios, 

■tibecription  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  hia  employed  the  money  in  ffiving  a  paUie  enter- 

foneral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  part  or  the  peojrfe,  epnlam, 

expressing  the  public  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sendinff  portions  of  meat  to  the  real,  via- 

even  when  his  family  was  too  wealthy  to  require  oeratio.    Seethe  writer  **  de  Viiia  IHnatribiia,'* 

it  aa  an  actual  assistance.    On  this  occasion,  Q.  in  hia  lii^  of  Q.  Fabioa. 
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to  death  for  lut  eeviitiy  m  tha  great  battle  with  the  Lotma,  he,  like  his  father, 
ohtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  havioi^  performed 
the  greatest  serricea  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  haying  been  rewarded  m  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  afleetion  of  his  feUow-citiiens,  he  too,  like  his 
&ther,  devoted  himseli  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
fflory  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
hb  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.    Of  the  same  band,  yet 

rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to ^ 

whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Sdon  might  have  allowed  the  name 
of  happy.  His  ^outh  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Oaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  Iftid  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  siing  m  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acta  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.  His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.  Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Qaurus  against  the 
Samaitea,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  elected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  Uw  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  ci  their  freedom.  In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,*  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earner  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.  Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  PubUlius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  kws,  p.Mm«.ruio. 
praBtor,*  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen  "* 

consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  moat  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  ci  Rome.  Nor  should  ^  ^^^ 
we  omit  C.  Menius,^  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high    '      *^ 
patiietan  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelfing  their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  hu  public  life.    To  the  same 
party  bek>nged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Auhus  Cerretanus,*       _^^«^    . 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulse,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  ^  ,^^ 
Msemius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  A»«i  a  ^9t  iti\9Bv  ivif^t  ipcri^  vp<iriy  re  ^9-  two  last  ooDsnlshipe,  and  thev  oanDot  be  fixed 
w6o99m  Kmi  rtXnruta  ficfiaiQdm  1/  ifiv  rSvis  nrmw-  poeitivelT^  In  his  flret  oonsolship  he  was  only 
rfi^  Thncydid.  II.  48.  In  Dediu'  ease  his  three-and-twentj  (Livy,  VIL  86)  \  which,  lot- 
death  was  not  the  **  first  indication^*  of  his  lowing  the  ohronoloffv  of  the  Fasti,  would  f^ive 
worth,  bat  the  ^  last  oonflnnation'^  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  lived,  there- 
the  worthy  close  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  488  [475,  Niebohr] ;  that  is,  to 

*  Pliny,  Histor.  Natnr.  VII.  48.    Plin;^  saya  the  year  after  the  c^tore  of  Tuentvm,  and  the 
that  fort^  six-years  intervened  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 
consulship  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  consulship  *  Livy,  Vlll.  15.    VIII.  12.    VIH.  17.    For 
was  in  the  year  45d.  according  to  Pliny*s  own  his  four  oonsolships  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-23,  IX. 
efaronology  [446  Niebnhr],  if  we  place  it  four  7,  and  Diodorus,  AIX.  66,  and  the  Fasti  GapiW 

?Bars  After  the  oonsolship  of  P.  Semprooios  and  olinL 

.  Solpicins,  which  with  Pliny  is  tne  year  449.  **  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  Livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  iCatnr.  XXXIII.  S  20.)    His  first  consul-  86 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

"  -  -      - tf  Chap.  XXXI.  of  thia 


vuu  vvuo»».»»  ..TV  j«M»  ««». w—^. «..  ^.,  >.  ^T,,  ,  Ax^.  vf .  «^.  *vi  and  for  his  death 

wonld  lUl  in  405.    His  third  according  to  the  see  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Diodoms,  XIX* 

same  ehnmoloffy  waa  in  410 ;  and  his  rourth  in  78.  livy,  IX.  88. 

418.  The  Fasb  are  wanting  at  the  period  of  hia  *  livy,  IX.  86. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  yery  nature, 
s.orih«Mwpoi»i>r  to  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinctioa.  Yet  one  indiTidnal 
pvtj.  Co.  FtoviiM.  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remaiioible,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
en^^ed,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year'^  is  ^uncertain,  there 
AboUtiMi  of  penowd  ^^  passcd  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
iisT«i7fprd«bi.  ^^^^ .  QQ  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  It  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediate]  j 
passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous ;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  toll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rom^  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
stete  of  partiM  with  &  few  dctachcd  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
S?iw^ Sliii  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rismg  of  the 
v«n»tkM.  Tusculans  and  Privematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pasa  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  Ume  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

**  Livy  pUoes  the  story  iu  the  oonsnkhip  of  Mfiller  has  oorreoted  this  into,  "  Hoe  C.  Popilio 

C.  Poetelias,  in  the  very  flret  year  of  the  war ;  aactore  Visolo  dictatore  snblatnm.^'    "  Visolo^' 

VIII.  28.    But  as  DionysiuB  ^Fraffm.  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  conjecture  of  Anton.  Augiutlno, 

f.  2888,  Kei»ke)  and  Valerius  Maximus  (VI.  1,  and  approved  by  scaliger,  because  the  cogno- 

9)  relate  it  as  having  hwpened  after  the  affidr  men  or  C.  Poetelius  was  Visolus,  as  we  leam 


dictatore  sablatum  ne  fieret,  ut  omnes.  qui  bo-       See  also  the  strong  language  of  Gcero  pro 
nam  oopiam  jurarunt|  ne  essentnezi,  sea  aolnti."    Quiutio,  IS,  16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.    But  the  war 
with  Tuacnlom,  Privemum,  and  Velitree  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  and  the  treatfiaent  which  should  he  shown  to  them,  must  have  heen 
judged  of  very  vanously.    Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was  actiudly  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?     We  know  that  L.  Fulyius  Ourvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,*'  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
i£milius  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  ^milius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.     We  know  also  that  M.  Flavins,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,'^  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  crinunal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years ;"  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.     If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  Mv- 
tileneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle claim  as  that  of  the  hiffh  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  hign-prtncipled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  Caudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  439  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  j^^^^^  of  a.  .lu. 
defeat  of  Lautulse  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  toenuepi^jiuty  Vr^tk* 
ship  of  C.  Meenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  fS^  dunimnt. 
are  unusually  full.     Capua  had  revolted,**  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poeteliua  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.    The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.    But  the  dictator,  C.  Msnius,*^  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit*'  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.    No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason ;  but 
there  existea  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies*'  for  the  purpose  of  innuencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.    These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  both  at  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encoimtered  a  formidable  opposition ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator :  "  Men  of  the  commons,'^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure,  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

»  Livy,  Vni.  88.  "  livy,  IX.  26. 

^  Livy,  IX.  21.  "  **  Versa  Bomam  intei^retando  res,  non  no- 

**  lavy,  Vin.  82.  minatim  qui  CapusB,  sed  in  nniveracim  qui  os- 

>  Compare  livy,  VIII.  22,  and  87.   Buschke,  <^xuan  ooissent  ooqjarassentve  adversus  rempnb- 

in  his  work  on  the  Gonstitation  of  Ser.  Tallius,  hcam.  qaiBri  senatom  Jossisse." — livy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780,  refers  to  this  M.  Flavins  the  anecdote  re-  "  *^  Coition^  honoram  adipisoendorum  oaasA 

Utiad  by  Valerius  Maximns,  VIII.  1,  $  7.     He  fiwtas.''— Livy,  IX.  26.     These  words  are  al- 

ingeiuoasly  observes,  that  the  anecdote  must  most  a  translation  of  the  description  ffiven  by 

reter  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the  tribes  Thuoydides  of  the  aristocratioal  dubs  of  Athens, 

was  twen^-nine,  which  exactly  tallies  with  the  rdis  (vvw^»a<af,  aXvtp  iHyxavop  vp4rtp0v  iv  rf  wAKu 

date  of  the  story  as  given  by  Ovy.    According  9f9at  hi  iUait  koI  ifxait'    VIII.  M. 

to  Valerias  Manmna,  the  cdrnle  edile  by  whom  *  "  Hfmre  nobilium  id  crimen  esse,  qnibna 

lUvins  was  impeached  was  C.  Valerias.  si  nnllA  obstetor  ftande,  pateat  via  ad  honoranii 

*  Biodoms,  XIX.  76.  sed  hominom  novomm."— Idvy,  IX.  86. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  rotes  of  their  country- 
men/' Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  pot 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratieal 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.'*  Q.  PuMilius 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the"  same 

Sarty  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
exterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad* 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parlies  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
.began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
cnMfihip  or  AppfaM  gether  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
^^•^■^  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common* 

wealth  :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afibrded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Besides, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  oi  the  ^milian  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
huivtuob  of  um  lut  ^&s  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
«rMwion.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  ^and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen* 
ator  who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulse),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius* 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,"  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grand- 
sons of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  a&dile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re^^ 
cent  to  allow  of  its  being  thrown  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  Hke  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^milius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  beeh  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papiiius 
Grassus  and  0.  Maenius. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  ays* 

n  "  Publilins  etiam  Philo,  mnltlplieatifl  sxim-  tw,  oetenun  Invisos  nobSlHatl,  oniMm  dixit.**— 
mis  honoiibiu  poet  res  tot  domi  belloqne  gw-    liTy,  IX.  86. 
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tem  when  be  proeeeded  to  revise  theroUsof  tlie  aereral  tribes.  Hie  r,  .ainiui»mvftMd. 
colleague,  C.  Plautios,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  ci  seeing  his  list  "»i°to^(>^ 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
Igr  the  j£milian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continu^  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number**  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
low  coDdition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely m  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world»  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  £ar  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians ;  for  the  lowest  classes,  H««iie(»nptcn.Fi»- 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  id^,ffi%  iJ^Sti 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them ;  Mr^/d'T'^u^'^M 
just  as  the  feudal  kings  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^** 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  On.  Flavins*"  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobility,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavius  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
phis.  It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  re^larly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined  them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
stmetora'  mercy."  At  the  same  time  Flavius  also  published  an  account*'  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious ;  but  which  must  have 
utterly  foiled  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his  great  popularity ;  he 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune ;"  he  was  appomted  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
mk  of  curule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
but  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  h,.    y.     ^ 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sde  censor,  feel-      ^^  *^ 

"  Livy,  IX.  89.  *  '*  PablioatiB  diebns  ftstis,  quos  popuIoB  a 

**  IModonuLXX.  85^  86.    livy.IX.  46.  paticis  prindpum   quoMie  petebaO'— Pliny, 

*  ^  Appii  UoBoi  senba.  oajus  nortata  ezoe-  XXXIIx.  6. 

poateoa  dMsoonaiiHanao  aandoesagadiiig^*  " '^Acttoaea  oomposait."    See  Cioer^   de 

nio  promnlgaTeratque.'*— Pliny,  Hiflt.  Nator.  Oratl.  41.    Epp.  ad  AtUo.  VI.  1. 
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ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  Idngly  power,  resolved  to  disting^uisli  his  Dame 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,"*  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  peraoiis  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  manifold  kmos,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  sod 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Bnm- 
TiM  Appian  Read  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  wHl 
^'^  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  ci 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magmficent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campa^na  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovillss ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Yeli- 
trsB  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
rontme  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ams  behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulee,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  liris  at  Minturaae,  and 
the  Yultumus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.^ 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  h&ng  the 

The  Araian    a«doet    ^^""^^^^^  ^^  those  famous  aqucducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 

are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  watei*^  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  around  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  parUy  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  dose 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,''  says  Diodorus,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome.'* 

*  Diodorus.  XX.  85,  86.  ^  The  whole  aoootmt  of  this  aaaeduotis  taken 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  andent  Oapna  did  from  the  work  of  Frontinus.    He  was  sirpeiin- 

not  stand  on  the  Vultumns,  but  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

miles  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  aoooont  of  Uiem  is  exceedingly  fall  sad 

ent  B.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Cfapua  accurate. 

oonesponds  with  the  ancient  Casilinum* 
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Bvftk  emaadenDg  the  imayoidaMe  expenses  of  the  war,  to  whieh  ^^  ^^ 

tbe  tribatum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from  •nif!!!Sadkttktm 
the  vectigalia,  or  rents  receivea  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have  ^^^ 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  haye 
sold  larffo  portions  of  the  staters  donuun,  in  oi^er  to  raise  the  money  whieh  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  m  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  ^amnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
<^  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amonffst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  ofifering  to  provide  them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  r^rular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  compTetioB  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an- 
other censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  tS& Sr^  amS^ 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  ^^  **™' 
stated  in  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Semim)niu8  SophuSi**  one  of  the  most  emment  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinned  in  office.  lie  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  considship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him :  L.  Furiqs**  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed^ 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finishea  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  whtmntimrttmnfttn 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  FM«y«pp«^  »•»»»* 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  perioa  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards Uiey  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return,  ^e  personal 
amlMtion  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  jtill  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  regal  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrauied  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  Uie  third  Samnite  war« 
and  he  obtained  the  prsetorship  m  the  year  foUowiog.    He  bore  his  part  not 

■  livy,  IX.  88.  ■  livy,  UL  42. 
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without  honor,  amongifc  the  greatest  geaemk  of  hk  day,  m  that  moal 
eontest  when  the  Oaui  again  fought  agaioat  Rome  with  the  Etruaeana  and  tke 
Sanmitea  to  aid  them ;  and  in  hia  oUL  age  he  had  the  glory  of  deterauniBg  the 
aenate,  by  the  hut  effiNrt  ef  hia  eloquenoe,  not  to  treat  with  the  nmbnaaadoref 
Pyirhua. 

The  example  which  Appins  had  aet  in  hia  public  worin  waa  followed  by  the 
oow  M»  wham,  succeeding  oenaora,  H.  Valerius  Maadmus  and  G.  Juniua  Babuleak 
TteYafiUiwaf.  ipi^gy  gjg^  made  some  roads'*  throuf^h  the  eountiy  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Rome ;  that  is»  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  ezistii^  kml 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  tnem  of  better  materials.  One  of  Uie 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  thia  beoig 
afterwards  continued  throiu^h  the  country  of  the  i£quians  by  CarBColi  aod  Alba, 
aa  far  aa  Sulmo  and  Corfimum,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  mateat  hues 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to-  TSbor 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atflios 
Trial  or  A.  AitiiM  cb.  Calatinus,  on  a  charge  of  havmg  betrayed  the  jnurison  of  Son  to 
^"^'^  the  Samnites.    He  had  mairied  a  daughter  of  Q.  FaUus,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  fiither-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  fi^««"«"™  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Galatia  were  at  this 
period"  both  aurprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  aold  for  slaves.  Atilhis  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treaeoD, 
a  charge  often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily^ 
because,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  bad 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  aceusatitm  we  may  trace  the  inlki- 
ence  possessed  at  this  time  m  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  oooduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignoraaoe  of 
war.  It  mi^ht  have  fjBired  hardly  witn  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius**  came  forwwd  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless:  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,'*  said 
he,  "  1  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remam  the  wife  of  a  traitor."" 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lie- 
tenea  at  once  to  the  teatimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citisens  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dietator, 
and  censor.** 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  oomitia 
jBdibiUp  «r  o>.  Fte.  '^^^^  ^  highest  point,  when  On.  Flavins,  Uie  clerk  of  Appiu, 
^aSJa^  of  ^  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 

actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  eedile.  When  the  first  votei 
were  given  m  his  favor,  the  ledile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  reeeife 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed**  that  Flavius  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  eedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.    As  soon  as  he  heard  4he  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he  laid 

"*  livy,  IX.  48.    Caasiodonis.  sented  herself  from  him  for  three  nighti  in  the 

"  Diodonu.  XX.  80.    Livy,IX.48.  year.    Seep.  100. 

*•  Valerius  Maadmns,  VIU.  L  $  9.  "His  emtaph  said  of  him,  in  hngOMgt  n- 

"  By  which  it  appears,  as  Niebohr  weU  ob-  sembling  the  epitaphs  of  the  Solpios, 

serves,  that  the  pniodoe  of  marrying  without  *^  Plonme  consentinnt  geotes 

oonventio  in  mannm  was  common  even  smongst  Popnli  primarinm  foisse  vimm.** 

distingoished  fifunilies.  Thos  the  daoghtor  still  Bee  CHcero,  de  Seneot  17. 

remained  in  her  father^s  power,  if,  to  bar  her  "  L.  Piso,  Annal.  III.  quoted  by  GeDiiis, 

husband's  right  to  her  by  presoription,  she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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dowm  Ut  teUeti»  and  daekured  upon  oath  tlni  from  that  day  forwards  be  would 
follow  the  bafliness  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  sadile  then  recehred  the  yotes  that 
were  given  for  bun,  and  On.  FUvins  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Ajucins^  of  Pmneste,  who  had  only  withm  the  last  few  yean  became  a  Roman 
citiaen ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
VB,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  ibis  occasion  was  so  grea^  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 


gold  rings,  and  the  young'  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  oi  honor  (phaler»),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning,    it  should  be  remembered 


that  the  curule  aedileship  was  at  uus  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  mamtracy  was  supposed  to  conyey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dienity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  aitbouffh  he  might  have  neld  the  tribunesMp  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
smd  a  story^  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick. 
Flavins  went  to  risit  him;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  seversl  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained  in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  lx»und  to  do  to  the  curule 
ssdile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  bis  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis  dignity.    Tet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 

,  he  <       " 


to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,^  if  he 
eould  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  h^her  and  lower  classes 
of  ibe  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  a  ^Mm  mA  r.  d*. 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  ^•""^ 
their  office.    Still  leas  could  he  find  fiiult  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  accordmg  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per-  ^^^^^^  ^ 

plezing  combmation  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  kin«ijmtek«faih£ 
nave  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the 
woik  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever-contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  auf  horiiy, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
ssntoriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  centuiy  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  bis  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
florahip  that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

«  Pliny,  BialL  Nat  XXXIII.  6.  popolns,''  that  is,  tho  patricuuis  and  the  old 

^  Piao,  apud  OelL  VI.  9.    livy  IX.  46.  oommpns,  aa  oppoaed  to  the  '*  forenaia  fiustio.'* 

-*  ''  FUvina  vovit  adem  Gonoordie,  ai  popn-  '  The  atoiy  la  told  by  livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 

k>  reoonoiliaaaet  ordiaea."     Niebnhr  nnaei^  aevend  other  writers.    Bat  rolybiua  aaaerts 

stands  br  popalna  the  old  patricisna,  and  by  that  tiie  anmame  of  Mazimaa  waa  given  to  the 

ordmes  tne  pwbs  snd  the  freedmen.  Bat  aarely  dictator  Q.  Fabina  in  the  aeoond  Pnnio  war,  on 

the  old  aenae  of  popoloa  ia  inapplioable  here ;  aooonnt  of  hia  great  aervioea  at  that  period.  III. 

snd  we  most  eitner  onderatana  **  ordinea"  of  87.    Thia  ib  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  be- 

the  senate  snd  the  equestrian  order,  whieh  ia  lieve  the  other  atory  is  no  leaa  ao ;  and  that  the 

nDdoubtodly  the  meaning,  if  the  worda  are  snmsme  Maximua  m  the  Aibian  ikmily,  no  leaa 

Pliny'a  own;  or  if  he  copied  them  fSrom  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Carvilian.  had  reftr- 

dder  writer,  <'  ordines"  may  aiffniiy  the  derka,  enoe  originally  to  personal  siaa  rather  than  to 

aorihss,  sad  the  other  trades  or  mfenor  osUings,  grestness  of  mhid  or  exploits ;  thst  it  auwered 

and  populss  "*i>»"*  what  Livy  osUs  ^*  int^er  to  the  snmsme  of  Philip  le  Long?  ^^  ^  Bdward 
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whtwmmhdDL  tf  ^^  thatitshauld  have  been  aceomp^hed  not  only  wiihoatacoa- 
iMtod^  iriM^Md  testy  but  as  far  as  appears  without  excidng  any  thing  but  aatisfoe- 

tion»  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slayery,  had  gamed  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  thim  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  sometlung  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it»  unless  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by  intoleraUe 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  ezcesshre  enjoyment,  or  haye 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  proepering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  grrowing  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rai^  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevaiUng  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tyranny, — ^why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
hiffher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po« 
litically  the  greatest  power?  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  risincp  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  hiffh  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  tne  slave  and  the  cumle 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and-thirty  whicb 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
Esquiiine,  and  the  Suburran.  Then  Flavins,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Yulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavins,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  pontifez  max- 
mius,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,^  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavins,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia> 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet>  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  Wl 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  *no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.   Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

the  Fint,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  nolc«T  of  Koine ;  for  it  deolares  that  the  eon- 
Charlemagne.  Bulsmp  of  P.  BemproninB  and  P.  Soljadns,  the 
**  Livy,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  be- 
^  Pliny,  Hist.  XXXTTT.  6.  In  this  notioe  lieved  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and  by 
of  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavias,  one  who  had  an  aooees  to  all  eziatinff  menu- 
Pliny  adds,  '^indditque  in  tabellA  arei  eam  ments,  to  have  been  the  SOith  year  mm  the 
adem  ooiv.  annia  post  Capitolinam  dedicatam.*'  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thia  is  a  very  important  paaaage  for  the  ohro-  *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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cratical  or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running  wild  into  indiyidiial  licentionflnen^ 
trait  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  I 

**  The  Carthaginians/'  says  Aristotle>^  "  provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sendmg  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  ootooiNboBdtdMtiib 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  **^* 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  a^  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
tbree  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.*  The  three  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  CarseoH.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peat/edly  in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Liris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
^quiaos.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Rome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blodcs  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  oentary  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  whenever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  wbewmiMtMwi. 
understood  war,  and  miffht  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  ^'*' 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  tiu  Ofuisuui  bin  /« 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  SirSlLJ'S'ih?l»2r 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  ^'^ 
of  the  tribunes,^  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  reli^ous  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  withm  twenty -five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consultmg  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

^  Politic  IL  11.  sand  to  Son,  and  m  nuuiy  to  CaneolL    livy, 

*"  Biz  thouBand  were  sent  to  Alba,  four  thou-    X.  1.  8. 

•  iAvj  6,  et  iaqq. 
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■honld  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interfereDce 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  thinss,  were  all  pointi 
of  thdr  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  eTen  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  ps- 
tiicians  and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities'of  consul  and  dictator,  which  invohred 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  Uie  practiee  of 
the  national  religious  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  aUe 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
f .  iMat  MppMta  II,  pius  Qlaudius,*^  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  wu 
MiUbMOMifttow.  supported  by  P.  Decius ;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
sreat  battle  with  the  Latms,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
leet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  "  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patridan  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  wh(^  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  th^  worsmp  V*  The  question,  in  fact»  could 
not  be  c^ed ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  mterpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulniaa  btU  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  aocording-ly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  ori^nal  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres^ 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  toe  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made;  P.  Decius  lum- 
self,'*  and  P.  Sempromus  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  auj?urs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Genucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  ^lius  Pcetus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  militanr  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  ot  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants'*  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  th^  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,**  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
TiM  vaiMiM  tew  M-  time,  the  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
^""^^  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  not  certam  whether  the  consul  who  brought  fcnward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  proviaons  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.    But  why  this  law  should  have  been 


••  Livy,  X.  7. 
•»  lavy,  X.  9. 


oeeded  by  Q.  .filitui  Pntus.    livv,  XLI.  81. 

Kor  most  we  forget  that  .fiUus  wnom  Bnzunf 
"■  Q.  ^iuB  Ptttqg,  who  Ml  at  Oannn,  was    honored  with  the  title  of  "^gr^ii  oordatna 
pontifex,  livy,  XXm.  81.  P.  JBHina  Pntos  waa    homo.'* 
aj^pointed  augur  in  the  place  of  MaroeUoa,       **  livy,  X.  9. 
I2vy,  XXVII.  se ;  and  on  hia  death  he  waa  tno- 
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re-enacted  at  this  partionlar  tiine  we  know  not  No  recent  instances  of  arbitnuy 
power  are  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cmelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Yalerins  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  numbler  citiiens  that  the  p^ovemment  was  not  nnmindfnl  <^  theur  per- 
Boaal  security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  fonn  an  aara  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confinnation  of  their 
^preat  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
thdr  members  wno  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth*  religious  no  less  than  dvil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  slmost  to  haye 
emeiged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  tiace  eyents  and  ,^^,^y  ^^^^^ 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  eyen  g«£^  okMmiy 
in  those  which  are  in  themselyes  most  yivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  yiew  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselyes  with  woiuicatul  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  yolume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  clidm  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  espedally  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  eyen  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solye,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  haye  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  followm^  period  (rf  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Os^man  law  and  the  dictatorsmp  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  m  the  domestic  history  of  Bome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned cleady,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  haye  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  <^  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  siuidenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heayy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrek  between  the  different  orders  in  tine  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Jsniculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Bome» 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisiye  war,  in  which  the  Bomans  triumphed  oyer 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  XXXffl. 

rOBEKJK  mSTOBY  FROM  450  TO  4M  (US  TO  456,  NtEBUHR)— CONQUEST  OF  THE 
.flQUIANS— THIBB  S  AMNITE  WAE-COAUTION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  8 AMNITES, 
AND  GAUM— GREAT  BATTLE  OF  8ENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIU8— FINAL 
VICTORY  OF  Q.  FABIUS  OVER  THE  SAMNITES-CJ.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TBIUICFB, 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


"  Ter  totnm  ftnridiis  iri 
LnBtrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  Bozea  tentat 
Limixut  nequidquam ;  ter  fessiu  ▼■lie  resedit^' 

ViB».  iEn.  Vm.  880. 

"Thiioe  did  the  indignant  nations  leasne  their  might, 
Thrioe  the  red  darkness  of  the  battlers  nisht 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MmcAN,  Jadidnm  Regale. 


The  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  JEtm" 
wir  with  iiM  MvA-  AD8.  Since  the  Gaulish  inyasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
"^  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  re<;overy  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
haye  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.^  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Praeneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  than  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  ^eat  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  vallejrs  of  the  Turano'  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  JSquians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  after  the  Gaulbh  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  coimtry- 
men.  Meanwhile,  the  iElquians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territoiy, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  yeai-s  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  crowing  power  of  Rome,  todt 
up  arms  against  her,  the  iElquians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in* 
duced  to  join  in  the  quarrel,  ^quian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  m  the 
year  447,  had  defeated  at  AUifss ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  foUow- 
mg,  the  whole  .^uian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  8amnit4!i8, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  ^quians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Kome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

>  LiTy,  VI.  S.  fleld  of  Scoivola,  the  scene  of  Conradin^s  deftat 

'  The  Turano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  of  Aigou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 

the  bock  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  receives  the  name  of  Salto.    It  flows  thronf  h 

boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  country  of  the  Cicolano,  and  nUs 

in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Volino  into  the  Velino  above  Bieti.    See  Bnnaen'a  ar- 

just  below  RietL    The  Salto  rises  very  near  to  tide,  "  Esame  del  sito  dei  piii  anti<^  skalMli- 

tho  lake  Fucino,  and,  in  its  earlier  course,  is  menti  Italici,"  Ac.  in  the  Annals  of  the  AroluB- 

oalled  the  Imele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  flssure  in  ological  Society  of  Borne,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110* 

the  limestone,  a  little  below  the  famous  battle-  *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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that  they  should  sabmit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi« 
tkMn  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius/  with  two  consular  armie8» 
marehed  at  once  into  the  ./fiquian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  mt'aST'tibLr  SS^ 
.i^quians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref* 
uge  in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  theur  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  efiect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice^ 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
luder  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ^quian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,* 
the  gpneater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
manv  of  them  are  stUl  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood or  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  .^uian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^quians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  e«iT«tb!!iRMMiite^ 
ing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman  '^' 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentine. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  ^^ 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  iddtiSVhlSL 
fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns.  w.T'w'ith  TarMtos. 
The  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  c\imr^!'^SVBstr' 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that, 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Sunnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

*  lAvj,  TX.  46.  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  86): 

*  livy^  IX.  46,    DiodornB,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  oondade  that  a  tribe  oon- 

*  "  luqores  noetri,^'  Bays  Cicero,  **  iEqnoB  in  tained  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district. 
oiTitatem  aoceiMmnt"  DeOfl9.oiiB.  1. 11.  That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  nn- 
they  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.  We  know  of  no  town  Terentam  which 
Terentina  is  not  expressly  stated  by  any  andent  could  havoffiven  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
writer ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terens.  what  was  the  andent  name  of  the 
tribes  connects  them  with  the  .£auianB,  and  the  Turano^  which,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 
tribe  Aniensis  most  ha^e  induaed  the  npper  Carseoli,  must  have  flowed  tlirough  the  ifiquian 
▼aUey  of  the  Anio,  which  was  .£quian.  The  territory  ?  Bunsen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 
tribe  Terentina  contained  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  tiie  Tolenus  or  Tdo- 
we  know,  the  people  of  the  VolBcian  dtv  of  nius  was  the  Turmo.  (Annali  ddP  InstitutOy 
AtiBA  (Oioero  pro  rlando,  8, 16.  22) :  and  Nie-  Ae,  torn.  VI.  p.  104.)  Could  the  Turano  have 
bahr  tninks  that  they  were  includea  in  it,  be-  been  andently  called  Terens,  or  Terentns,  and 
oaoae  it  waa  in  their  neighborhood.  But  the  could  the  tribe  Terentina  have  been  named  from 
Arpinatianfl,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  .£quiaa  this  river,  as  the  Aniensia  was  from  the  Aniot 
eonatey  than  the  people  of  Atina)  were  indnded 
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lAicimiaim  now  took  part  with  Borne  agamst  TMentmiL  DuJag  tlie  Ssnuite 
war»  the  Tarentmes,  cohered  as  they  were  by  the  temtory  of  their  alliaa*  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Ronum  armies ;  and  by  sea»  as  the  Roman  nnvy  was 
very  iiicoDBiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army/  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  momentj 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out»  therefore,  for  some  foreif^ 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploikig  HSix 
an  anny  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  geneiaL 
Cleonymus  was  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes,'  kmg  of  Sparta,  and  the  gram}- 
aon  of  Cleombrotus,  who  Tell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
son hj  lus  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  tbrooe ; 
and  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  aa  a  priTste 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distmffuishing  himself  abroad*  Areas 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  onoe  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  having  levied  at  thdr  expense  aboat  5000  QnA 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  home.* 
Moat  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  bem 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos* 
aened  the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Sammteaand 
Etruscans,  and,  after  we  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years*  war,  the  Romana  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  lus  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  their 
fmm  totvMo  Bom  peacc  with  Tarcutum.^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodoms,  who  states 
MATMrntam.  ^|g  |q  expross  tcnus,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peaoa 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded^ 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditi<ms  oi  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  oxtarpriaes. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated^*  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restrainiog  the 
Tarentines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  eoast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  b^  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  w  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Sanmite  war,  the  Mardana,  who  had  then,  as 
witb  tu  ve  have  seen,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  ihe  other  allies  of  the 
Samnites,  were  agam  engaged  m  hostilities.    The  Roman  account" 

^  Biodoras  says  expressly,  T«p«iT7rac  9^>^w       »  An^my*^  .   .   ««Xsi«r    fvftf   Tmamwrim^t 

■PftasMiias,  m.  6.     Plutarch,  Agis,  »,  and  Amnwtmt  iMr.— Appiao,  Sanmitio.  YU. 

I^hus,  26.    Compare  the  artide  on  the  kings  »  Liyy,  X.  8.    At  ^  point  we  loae  the  oon- 

of  Spartom  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  iistory  of  Biodoms.    The  last  eensiil- 

^fij^^  ^IPi<^  ■  I^^  HeUenid.  ship  noticed  m  his  twentieth  book  la  tliaft  ofM. 

I  ^odonis,  XX.  104.  li^as  and  M.  .fimiUna,  which  waa  the  eeeood 

-J^oro^j  XX.  104j^  yearaftertheendof  theSamnitewar,  and, 

B  Appian,  Samnitio.  Vn.  ooidingtoXModarni,  thatUidyaaroftiMli 


ObikAJLxjil]        the  ysBRnANB  ahb  FicBErnAiia  m 

stalM  ihal  ihiej  reMtod  tlie  tettknieiit  of  a  Ronftn  colonj  at  Oanaoli,  one  of  the 
.fiqniaii  towns  lately  conquered,  and  tlimnseiTee  maintained  the  place  by  force. 
Tins  is  aearoely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  oppoeition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  nnportant  poattioo,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  oonntir. 
Howeyer,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  canse,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
aabmiasion  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portbn  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  prweding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fm* 
amo^  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  ooontr^nen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
qiiitttions  of  land  hj  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  thehr 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
ooeupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
licinian  law  aUowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  "  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  ci  slave 
cohivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  groat  dimimition 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  VestiniiMis,^*  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  aro  said  to  have  sought  the  _ 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  MtehaunMwiik 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  ^Equians  the  Ro-  ^"^ 
man  frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
^ther  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
oompktely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  ulies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic*  Two  or  three  years'*  after* 
wairds  the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatio 
wnrthward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaehing  as  fur  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Oauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
.^Smsg  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship  was  of  importance ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  akeady  at  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Oauls  had  been  solidted  to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  riiould  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Sawnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnitei»  broke  out  partially  m  the  year  458.     Its  origin  is  ascribed  ^  ^  _  ^^ 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Airetium  ;'*  the  M^^NnaioJ^b 
powerful  house  of  the  Gilnians,  of  which  Mec»nas  was  a  descend- 
ant»  was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arrethim,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  oi  the  neighboring  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  thw  independence. 

dred  and  nineteenth  Olymi^ad.    Although  we  onl7  hy  a  dictatorahlp.    Thus  the  chronology 

have  nomerom  fragments  of  his  later  mK>kB,  heoomes  more  and  more  oonftisod,  for  these 

yet  these  oan  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  red,  ootdd  not  have  lasted  more 

narrative,  which,  with  all  its  fiialts,  has  oer-  than  six  months,  and  the  next  codsqIs  would 

tainly  preserved  to  na  some  very  valuable  and  therefore  oome  into  office  half  a  year  after  their 

wroMlMe  aooonnts  of  many  events  in  the  Bomaa  predecessors'  term  waa  expired.    In  this  man* 

niatory.    We  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  con* 

writers  from  whom  his  work  was  oomi>lled,  and  tinnally  varyinff,  and  these  pornons  of  years 

his  ooeasional  mention  of  obscure  nationa  and  bdng  reckoned  as  whole  yssrs.  the  reckoning 

oit&ea,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  other  fUl  more  and  more  in  cusoiaer.    How  con- 

kmowledfle.    Thus,  for  the  third  Bammte  war  stantly  do  the  perplexities  of  Uie  Boman  Faati 

livy  IS  aunost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thnoydides*  remsrk, 

^  Livy,  X.  S.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  of 

*  livy,  X.  10.    Another  year  is  inserted  by  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide ;  the  dvil 

the  ohronologers  between  the  consulsMp  of  M.  chronology,  he  says,  wss  a  perpetual  source  of 

liviiia  and  l£  ^fimilius,  and  that  of  M.  Yaleriua  mistakes :  ei  yif  ix^fiit  hrn  •if  c«2  ifx^i^hnt 

and  O.  Appuleius.    like  two  or  three  other  ml  it9n$9i,  ml  $ims  irvxh  r^,  hnytnri  n.-* 

yaais  m  the  fifth  century  of  Some,  it  ia  sidd  to  V.  SO. 

have  been  a  year  without  oonsols,  and  markad  ^  livy,  X.  8. 


HI8TQBT  OP  BOXBL  [Cbap.  XUCOL 

Tt»  CilniaiM  applied  for  aid  to  Borne,  already  knoim  as  the  natund  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utteriy  eon- 
flictmg ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cibiaos  were  recondled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  eon^ 
suls  besieging  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,^'  on  ^e  Nar,  on  what  provoea- 
tion  we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  ayaued  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  biSt 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  seat  a  Gokoy  to 
occupy  the  spot,'^  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Namia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plun  of  Interamna  or 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts"  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne- 
TiM  SMuiitM  mft  quinum  in  their  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
totoSfrn^'SSSm  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•caiMtRaDa.  peHod  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Oauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,*'  and  their  countrymen  in  the  pliuns  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  th^r  services  against 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruna  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operatmg  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions." 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Olanis  mto 
Umbna,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territ(My  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoU 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrdkd 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,"  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  tne  Gttuls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia."  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Sanmite  party  in  Lucania; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliance ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  aims, 


'^  Livy,  X.  9.  ^  iff  11^  r^t  *F0fta(uv  hapyl^i  ia^fts  hai^ 

»Livy,X.  10.  ©•r.— Polyb.  n.  Id. 

Fulviiifl  Cn :  F.  Cn.  N.  Petiniis  Cos.       "  Polybius,  II.  19. 


Be  Bamnitibos  NequinatibuBqao.     Ann:  CD  "  Livy.  X.  11.    DIonyBins,  XVI.  11.     For 

.  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct" — Fasti  Capitol.  these  sadden  revolaUons  in  the  oonditlon  of 

*  Polybios,  II.  19.     This  aooonnt  is  again  Lucania.  we  may  oompare  the  conquest  of  Bceo- 

different  from  that  of  livy,  who  represents  the  tia  by  Myronides,  and  its  loss  a  few  years  afteir- 

Qauls  as  quarreUing  with  the  Etruscans  about  wards  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Coro- 

tiie  terms  of  their  service,  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  Achaia  to  the 

vading  the  Boman  domimon  at  all.    There  can  AUienian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  yean* 

be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  agcdn,  through  the  stipula- 

truer  version  of  these  events.    He  fixes  also  this  tions  of  that  treaty,    it  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 

Gftoliflh  invasion  at  about  eiffhty-eeven  yean  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Luoania.  or,  in 

after  the  flnt  invasion,  when  Kome  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  poiKuar  par- 

that  ifl,  according  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  lies,  each  as  they  gained  the  ascendancy,  took 

or  B.  0.  SOO.    The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation, 

in  S99,  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporten  of  the  op- 
posite party  as  the  national  enemies. 


a»kr.ZXXIIL]  TBQU)  SAMBQTB  WAR.  8M 


and  to  iona  one  great  eoalkioii  aganst  Rome.  Tbey  solicited  the  PiceotiaDB  to 
j<NB  tkem  f*  but  there  the  infiaeDce  of  the  Boman  party  was  predomiiiaat ;  and 
the  Pioentian  govenunent  made  a  merit  of  oommimicatiog  instaotlj  to  the  Bo* 
mans  the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  thdr  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
inflneDced  the  MarBiaiis»  MarmctniaiiSy  and  PaligniaDS ;  they  hetd  often  found  the 
Saomiies  restless  neighbors*  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines**  seem  to  have  listoied  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new  Boman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  JSquian  territory,  brought  the  Bomans  into  too  dose  neigh- 
borhood to  Beate  and  the  valley  of  the  Yeunus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Bome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear»  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bines  on  the  other,  and  the  Gkiuls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  givmg  timely  aid  to  their  party  within  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Boman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samninm."  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  mu^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  iSce  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  wmoh 
was  to  render  them  all  fruiUess — 

vd(  iMXtts  f  Xi»y  ^h«i  rivov  ^i*  ArtXtarovy 
iipA  y  9»  Uottva  n^tf ;  Kanhtfv  ii  fioi  Xtwoi 
Xodv  iyttp^ivB,  Upiin^  Mxd  roU  rt  tniialv. 

The  Bomans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance^  was  concluded  with  the  B«ginDio(  of  th«  tuid 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  »»^'«»' 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Bomans  as  a  pledge  of  theit 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Simnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Sammum  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Bomans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabbes,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  8ii|«HoratniicUiorti» 
engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Bome,  we  are  first  in-  »««>«»  «"*«»««««y. 
clinea  to  wonder  how  the  Bomans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Bome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  m  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territoiy  of  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  m  union,  to  the  long  and  iil*oiganized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 


JArf,  X.  11.  his  oonsiilship,  namely,  in  the  year  458. 

Amitemum,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  upper    OrelU.  Insoript.  Latin.  CoUeotio,  No.  589. 


See 


vaOey  of  the  Atemoa.  was  taken  from  the  Ham-  "  Because  m  the  year  457  we  find  an  Apulian 

nites  by  the  Bomans  m  461.   livy,  X.  89.   This  armv  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 

implies  a  previous  oocupation  of  it  by  the  Sam-  P.  Bedns  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

nites,  and  an  lUlianoe  therefore  between  the  two  tnm,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

oountriea.    And  an  inscription  reiating  to  Ap-   anny.    Livy,  X.  15.  

piua  daudius  the  bUnd  states,  that  he  <M6-  ^  livy,  X.  11, 18.    Dionysins,  XVI.  11,  IS. 
med  an  anny  of  Sabines  and  Etnuoans"  in 


n4  mmoET  of  boiol  p^^Tran 


tre  ci  Italy,  and  reaohing  to  the  coast  of  the  Adiiatio,  the  lfnBiaBi»  PeKgMH, 
MairacmiaiM,  FrentaniaiiB,  YestiniaiiB,  and  Pieentianap  fonned  a  aepaiHaiiMiof 
Roman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  might  either  obstraet  the  enemiet'  eonntt. 
nieation,  or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  demrate  reiobtinof 
the  Samnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  ci  their  leadeiB,  wtick  ooild 
afibrd  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  rasonrces  of  the  contendmg  psftiH  i«re 
so  nnequal.  The  Oanls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  nninanigcible ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etmscan  counsels  made  the  allis&oesf  Etn- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  ci  Juda:  to  leu  ostte 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Base  can  be 
nm  onHgB  «r  a*  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gaols  oonld  not  be 
^~-  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  parkin  Li- 

cania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  intkt 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etniria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  iSamnite 
UMwui.  »i  ^'""''  ^*'®  ^*  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalns  *  L 

•eei«te  of  tbTSS  Scipio  was  the  great-granofather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal; 
^'^  hen  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  kaa  reached 

our  times ;  the  fiEunous  epitaph"  on  his  tomb,  which  aeclaies  him  to  liaTe  bea 
"  a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  fonn  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  soeh 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  do  ooe  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  liry 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  coUeagne's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  makmg  nim  win  a  gpreat  battle  in  nortben  Sam- 
nium,*^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianumand  Asfidena; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled*^ the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  supeiior 
enemy.  A  thhtl  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  tJist  Folvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  statj 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etniria,  advanced  as  far  as  VoSsterre,  and 
gamed  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Ronuni; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forwara  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  <"^' 
and  therefore"  they  prised  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithatanding 
bis  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  yean  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated;  a  dis- 
pensation," according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

"  livy,  X.  11.  »  livy.  X.  18.                         ^    ^^^^  t 

*  The  saroophaffuB  which  oontained  the  bones  *^  See  the  stories  in  Fh>ntiBU9|  otnt«^^ 

of  L.  Comelins  Sfflpio  was  discovered  in  1780,  6,  f  1,  2,  and  1. 11,  fi  S,  already  '«*'^'**£ 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum.    The  epi-  Niebnhr.    But  the  authority  of  the  pv^ 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Satnmian  anecdotes  oontained  in  sach  <xXi«^oM»j» 

verse :  of  Frontlnus  is  but  small,  and  it  m  not  m^ 

Conj^  0^  .idUi.  q&t  .pudV  iSi'L'^SS,*- k^-  no.5VS 

Taurasia  Cisauna  Sammo  oeplt  IXLti  ♦Tv««ftTri»;  In  mt%A  aa «hooM  th« inert 

Snbigit  omneLouo.n.opri<fe«,ue.M<moit»  S*^o.f p«Ubl^  bS  Sv%f* 

«  Onaivod*'  in  the  flzst  line  would,  in  modem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  peooUtf  eredic- 

Latin,  be  »*  Cn»o,"  and  "quoius"  in  the  third  "  livy,  X.  18.                                j  .,«m. 

line  is  "  onjos.'*    I  have  copied  the  inscription  »  "  Tribuni  plebis  .  .  .  alehant,  m  «?  P^ 

from  Bnnsen   and   Platner's  "  Beschreibonff  Inm  laturos  nt  leffibns  solveretof."— ^v;^^ 

Boms,"  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    It  may  be  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  rtgvltrjx^^ 

in  OreUi's  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  660,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispenrttt»P»|r 

and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  oomplynV  ^'^ 

also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  enactments  of  some  narticiilar  law. 
Ki^aane  tor  April,  1787. 
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mif^  MeomaMBd  to  them  P.  Deem  m  his  coDeagiie :  Deem  and  himielf,  he 
Mnd,  had  been  cenaon  together,  and  there  waa  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
■o  w«tt  aa  eonaiiL  Aoconlingly,  Q.  Fabioa  and  P.  Deciua  were  elected  together : 
L.  Scipio,  the  c<ni8iil  of  the  preceding  year,  aenred**  under  Fabina  aa  hia  lien- 
tmant  wad  a  Fulvina**  and  a  V  alerina  are  named  amongat  hk  military  tribnnea. 

At  tida  mmnent,  when  the  Bomana  expected  to  be  aarailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemiea'  confederacy,  they  founa  it  auddenly  paralyied.  8Mind«wpirf|..  Dt. 
Btnuia  for  aome  reaaon  or  other  waa  not  ready  to  act,"*  and  the  iSiSli^TiPiHt 
Roman  frontier  on  that  aide  might  be  aafely  left  without  an  army.  *^  '*  ^^*^ 
Accordingly,  both  conaula  ma^ed  into  Samnium,"  Fabiua  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liria,  BeduB  by  the  country  of  the  Sidiciniana  and  the  line  of  the  Yul- 
tnnraa.  Fabiua  waa  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
aooet  obatinate  battle ;  while  Deciua  had  encountered  the  Apuliana  near  Bene- 
Tentom  on  thenr  march  to  join  their  alliea,  and  defeated  them  abo.  The  Sammtea 
then  acted  on  the  defenaive,  and  were  obliged  to  auffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
w  aaie  without  oppoeition.  Both  of  the  Romui  armiea  remained  in  Samnhun,  it 
JB  aaid,  for  five  montha,"*  moving  about  from  one  part  <tf  it  to  another,  and  carry* 
ing  on  their  ravagea  ao  ayatematicaUy,  that  Deciua  waa  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped hia  legiona  in  forty-five  aeveral  placea,  and  Fabiua  in  aa  many  aa  dghty* 
aiz.  But  the  Samnitea  muat  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  paaturea, 
aad  many  of  theae  were  ao  surrounded  by  foresta,  and  ao  fenced  round  with 
predpitoua  cliflb,  that  a  amall  force  could  have  defended  them  with  succeaa 
againat  aa  army.  The  low  country,**  however,  waa  no  doubt  grievously  waated, 
and  the  Bomana  muat  have  found  plunder  enoufl^  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  mvaaion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabiua  retunied  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  oomitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  hia  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium^  for  six  montha  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconaul. 

It  waa  probably  in  thia  winter  that  the  Samnite  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia waa  completely  overthrown,  and  both  thoae  countriea  returned  ^_ 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  waa  of  *>»w»4  STthifiu^ 
itaelf  eager  to  re-eatabliah  this  connection ;  and  the  preaence  of 
two  Roman  armiea,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnitea  to  keep  the  field  asainat 
them,  deatroyed  the  aacendency  of  the  popular  party, ^  and  chai^ged  accordingly 
the  foreign  relatione  of  the  whole  people.  It  waa  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
L.  Scipio,  aa  lieutenant  of  the  proconaul,  Q.  Fabiua,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effectii^  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  aa  to  be  able  to  boaat,  in  the  words  of  his 

••  livT,  X.  14.     "  Fabins  .  .  ,  Sdplonem  •»  livy,  X.  14. 

teatnm  nastatos  prim»  legionte  tubtrahere  ...  "  Livy,  X.  15.  The  droomftantial  ttatement 

jobet."  oftheomnberofencampmentBinthiBoaiiiMugn  . 

*  Livy,  X.  14.    The  reading  in  the  modem  deeervea  credit ;  and  the  aoooont  of  Fabiua' 

editiona  of  livy  ia  "  M.  Folviam  et  M.  Vale-  Tictoxy  u  moderate  and  probable. 

rinm^''  but  moat  of  the  MSB.  read  "  Mairimnm  "  In  tiie  former  war  the  oonenls  of  the  year 

FnlTiam,"  and  Niebuhr  obeerrea  that  Hazimtia  448  had  ravaeed  Samniam  daring  Ave  montha, 

waa  a  anmame  of  the  Folvian  family,  aa  appeara  burning  all  the  acattered  houaea,  and  deatroy- 

from  the  Faati  Gapitolini.    It  ia  probable  that  ing  the  froit-treea.   IModoms,  XX.  80.   Bat  no 

the  military  tribonea  here  a|>oken  of  were  the  enemy  ooald  have  penetratedf  within  the  rocky 

aooa  reapectively  of  Cn.  Folviaa  and  of  M.  Va-  walla  of  the  Mateae,  and  many  other  apota  moat 

leriaa.  who  had  oeen  oonaala  in  454  and  456.  have  been  eqaally  aecare. 

"  *'Ab  Sotrio  et  Nepete  et  Faleriia  legati.  «  livy,  X.  16. 

anotorea  oondlia  Etmriae  popaloram  de  petendi  **  "  Laoanorom  aeditionee  a  plebeiia  et  agen- 

paoe  hftberi.** — I^y7«  ^  f4.    Thia  perpetual  tibua  ducibua  ortaa  aummi  opomatinm  volun- 

vacillation  in  the  £truacan  counaela  aroae  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  prooonaulem,  miaaum  eo 

doubt  from  the  balanced  atate  of  their  domeatie  cum  vetere  ezerdtu,  oompreaaerat." — ^V^t  ^ 

partiea.    If  anvdii&oulty  aroae  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  ia  mentioned  of  the  Apuliana 


Bini^handed^  and  would  adviM  delay :  and    the  IiUcaidaDB,  and  returned  in  thia  winter  to 
ftar  and  weakneaa,  counterfeiting  pruaence,    their  old  connection  with  Borne. 
would  easily  be  tempted  to  liaten  to  tnem. 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  *'  sahdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages.'*  The  W 
tages  would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samute 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  tet^ 
from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recoyered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Sammum  widxnt 
lurbai  or  tiw  WW  h  resistancc  during  several  months,  and  having  succeeded  apparent- 
**"^  ly,  through  the  influence  of  ih&r  party  in  the  Etruscan  citia,  b 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  work  ms 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Yolumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legioofi* 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etra> 
ria  were  in  arms,^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries;  and  thata 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  deeisioii 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
ib(«iioro«mimEn».  whcn  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  oM 
^£S^£^^}^  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  b 
wv  *s*iikrt  ftome.  ^j^e  vciy  prescuce  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  preyed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  ^lory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  rig- 
orous resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Sammte  general,  Gellhis  Egnatius,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  EtnS' 
cans  to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
proconsuls  had  left  Sammum,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  vith  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbiia,  and  from 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sndden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  teiror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  anny 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  seat 
TUidoMBMign.  Both  orders  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  AppiQ^ 
iKS!ii^c2i!  with  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies, wis 
»*^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Sammna 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  hy 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Gamp»>^ 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  ^ 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  a 

•  The  acoonntB  which  Livy  followed  repre-  ported  that  Appias  Claudius  and  Volww^«? 
sent  the  prooonsuls  as  being  still  in  Samnium  t>oth  carried  on  war  in  Samnium  (Livy,  ^-  ^' JT 
when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field.  X.  18.    linem};  anditisnotUkely.asNiebahrienunfs 

But  Niebuhr  observes  that  his  narrative  con-  that  rour  armies  should  have  been  ^W^ 

tradiots  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  con-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  EtruriA,  sn^  ^ 

•uls  are  en>re8sl7  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  dul»B«^ 

9d,  8d,  and  4th.  as  usual ;  whereas,  had  two  Just  when  their  services  were  most  neednu. 

consular  armies  been  under  aims  at  that  time,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  lesions  must  have  been  the  5th.  6Ui,  **  I^lvy,  X.  18. 
7th,  and  8t£.    Besides,  some  of  the  annals  re- 


<l  •> 
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B<»iie  tbuB  employed  in  Stmiia,  than  the  Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falemian  district,  and  com* 
poeed  the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Eg^tius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
mum  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  Akmsi  boow.  n* 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change  was  SITtaS^taiilS; 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  ««»*^«'0«p«»»^ 
all  l^al  business  to  be  suspended,*  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free*bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  prsetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Volumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained^^  which  saved  Appius  from  lus  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  coUe^^e  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  daneer  called  him 
into  Campania.  Volumnius  marched  witb  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,*  and  recoveied  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
c^anying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
Davor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re- 
solved that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  tiTMhiP^SSf 
Mintumae^*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  &  •g>iii  cImmb'ma. 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  running  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Volumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comiUa ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  coUeague ;  and  Decius  was  accoraingly  elected  consul 
with  him.*^  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap- 
pointed praetor,  and  L.  Volumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  imder  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cn.  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  456,  and  had  ccmdueted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Sanmium,  together  with  L.  Postumius  Megel- 

^  lArjy  X.  20.  ihftt  Appius  repulsed  the  enemy  and  mved  his 

*  JAryy  X,  21.  own  anny,  bat  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed  won  a  decided  victoir.    We  have  only  to  re- 

to  bfiild  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Corona  and  Albnheim. 

tronld  grant  him  viotoiy ;  and  this  temple  was  ^  livy,  X.  80,  21. 

afterwards  built    See  Orelli,  Inscript  Latinar.  ^  Livy,  X.  21. 

Collect.  No.  689.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  **  livy,  X.  28-86. 
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his,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in  thk  great  campa^n,  with  the  titkof 
proprstors. 

The  anxiety  oocanoned  by  the  impending  contest  may  be  measured  bj  Ik 
A.  u  c  a0  B  c  P*^**^**^*''  accounts  of  prodigies  and  their  expiations  whicb  were 
sM.  Reportok  oii^M  to  bc  found  in  the  annals-  of  this  year.  From  the  sltai*^  of  the 
*^^'  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  snceessiTC 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  He 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-ofierings  for  Tictory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  hesTj 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  feuled  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solenm  prayers*  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  nn- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  ofiSce  about  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 

A  cuniiai  to  Etni-  **  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ®°  ^^^  Apennines,  the  Gauls  conld 
rilTwiiitar  DUKh  of  not  yet  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  campaign 
^  would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appins 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedmgly  perilous ;  and  he  bhnself,  is 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  lus  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  raised"  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  ea^er  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
m  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  wefe  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
m  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division"*  in  tbo 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descendmg  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  retained  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  coUeague  for  the  operaticMis  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
poMM  of  tiM  Roomi  ^^^"^  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavaby; 
jj*S*r.^«jjj><>3r-  together  with  600  Campanian  cavaliy,  and  a  force  of  allies  M 
T«op«im  OBI.  jjy.g^j.  ^]jj^n  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Amongst  the  allies 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probabiHty  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  w 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  oi 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employ«»» 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  w^ 
enemy  in  Umbria.  « 

Whilst  this  large  force,  conasting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thonsaad 
men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legf^^ 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Samnwm 

*  Zonam,  Vm.  1.  ••  The  LuoaniAOB  are  mentioned  »  fS^ 

*  Li  vy,  X.  28.  the  regular  aUies  of  the  Boman\ «^  ^JSST 
••  Livy,  X.  26.  within  the  consuls'  oainp,  in  tie  yt^  ^"**^ 
*•  Livy,  X.  26.  diately  foUowiMr.— See  Bvy,  X.  i^' 
-Livy,X.26.  •'Gvy.X.g?:               / 
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under  L.  VolamiiiiK  as  prooMisiil.  A  third  anoy,  under  C&.  Fvlvittft  as  pro- 
praBtor,**  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserre  in  the  Falisean  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  oommunications  of  the  main  anny 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumius  Megellus,**  also  proprstor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ,^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
bera,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  jSf^j^jf^*^  c«^ 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio*s  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gaub  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neiffhborin^  towns,  and  the  GauUsh  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  shun  Romans  afi^ed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  lecnon  and  the  final  _  . 
batUe  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank :  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  briauiMT«tiwir«iu«. 

..     -  1*1*1  i*   The  UMilt  Hid   Smb- 

country  travelled  over  dunng  the  night;  we  were  m  one  sort  of  »it«ii«trMtb*UMitte 
seenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ; 
each  is  distmct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begim  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  then* 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  again  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
Jmow  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraators.  On.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mitts,  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites, indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
Tictorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  th^m  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
vnih  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  divisbn;  perhaps  also  with  the  na  ^"m^*^ 
two  legions  of  L.  Yolumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  mMTats^ti^ 
Samnium.    They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,'^  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

"  livy.  X.  27.  from  Ancona  to  Some  croBBes  the  Apennines 

"  lAvyj  X.  97.  to  descend  upon  Foliffno. 

"  LlvY,  X.  26.  PolybioB,  11. 19.    We  lesm  *^  The  anaent  Sentmnm  Btood  on  or  near  the 

from  Polybiae,  that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassoforrato,  as  h 

in  this  action  as  well  as  the  Ganls,  and  uiat  it  known  by  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 


Boi  a  surprise,  bat  a  regular  battle,  va^if-  covered  there.    See  OreUi,  Nos.  8861  and  4848. 

I  'p«fia/«((.    It  was  fought  in  the  ooontry  of  Bat  I  have  no  good  information  as  to  the  d^ 

the  Oamertiana,  or  people  of  Camerinom,  per^  tails  of  the  topogn^hj. 
hMfti  near  the  point  where  the  aiodem  loed 
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tmall  valley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  .^sis  or  EBino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountiuns.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man firenerals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Ganls  and 
Sammtes  to  encount^,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatiua  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gdlius 
E^rnatius  and  his  Samnites  ;^  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls, 
n  L.  Volumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  like 
Cn.  Servilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
bad  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Gauls  compost  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
batUe,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  venr  eve  of  battle, 
■lib  omn  •»■  ft  hind,**  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
ithsBflOMii.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  yeai^  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-U'ee  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,''  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  wiU  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  fives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  Inds 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiera, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
BBttteorsntb  blended  strangely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
"^  general  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,"  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  i^ainst  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gams.  Twice,  it  is  said,  (Sd  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  chai^  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  conld  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  mav  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  Britbh  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
p.DMiudmiMUai-  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
MifiodMth.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantiy.    Dechis  strove  in 

vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  let  t  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  Ins  country ;  he  bethought  him  of  ms  father  at  the  battle  by  VesuviuSy 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  ue  pontifices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he 
desired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  same 

"Lury,  X.87.  •*  livy,  X.  88. 

•Livy,X.a7.  •  livy,  3L  «r,  SS. 
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dress,  and  with  aU  the  Bame  ceremoniesy  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  heen  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifex  M.  Livius**  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  n«  amji  mM  «^ 
follow  the  new  general  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  ■*>>^>7* 
coUea^e,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenanto,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Dedus'  death  encouraffed  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  uj)  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  m  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gnuls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efibrts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwnile,  Fabius,^  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  finding  that  his  i^antry  could  not  break  them,  at 
last  succeeded  in  charcrinir  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  aLmtm,  aaA  ai  lai* 
same  moment  bnnging  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  mto  action,  he  «».  ompuuTiiory 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  mam* 
taining  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle**  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have  , 
amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  ffive  no  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  omy  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
win|^,  while  m  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  a«iy  is  therefore  such  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  Cn.  Fulvius*"  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etruria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,        ^^^^^^ 
but  had  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Peruua  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

^  liTj,  X.  S9.  Biodonu,  XXI.  Frag.  Hoeeohel.  p.  490.    Bnris 

^^  li^,  X.  89.  sappoMd  that  the  £tni£oan0  were  engaged  in 

*  livj,  X.  29.    Doris  of  Samos,  a  oontem-  the  hattle;  andaomeof  theBomanwritengaya 

ponijy  writer,  bat  whose  ixiformation  of  these  the  same  aooonnt,  and  made  the  alUed  army  to 

eventa  could  oome  only  from  common  report,  consist  of  a  million  of  men.—See  Niebnhr,  VoL 

and  who  delighted  to  ezanerate  the  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  G«als,  related  that  m  the  Gaolish  and  *  livy,  X.  80. 

fiamnit<i  anny  100,000  men  had  Men.— See 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etroaeans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  eyil  of 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  oi  Arretium,  of  Volaterrse,  of  RusseUss,  of  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  Vulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Pemsia  were  left  to  resist  the  RomaD 
Invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius^*  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
ably buried.  Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfisn  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  tiurd  Samoite 
war.    But  as  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
Muwd  to  i^^IIIUb  tie  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  ooali- 
^^  tion  against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 

The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  He  armies 
^^  of  the  proprsstors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled 

Trinm^flfraUDfc  ^  Romc"  aud  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etnuia  with 
lus  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtam  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  idone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Ronfe,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etmscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  seneral's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^' that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoO 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  ohs,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak;  "  rewards," 
says  livy,  sadly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned  out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  tiroes 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,^*  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men^  made    « 
its  way  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
ftmM  to  way  teSto  tiaus  and  Vestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
""""'""^  nium  through  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Suhno  aiKi  the 

Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pel^puana,  more 
sealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

^  Livy,  X.  20.  trinupli.  whereas  lAvj  makes  him  march  hadk 

^*  This  appears  from  the  drcnmstanoe  that  to  Etrana  after  his  triumph.    But,  as  Niebuhr 

Fabius  manuied  into  Etruria  and  ezigaged  the  sa^s,  his  army  would  be  dubanded  ae  a  matter 

Perusians ;  which  shows  that  Cn.  Fulvius  must  of  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Cm- 

have  already  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Bbrva- 

App.  Claudius,  the  |>TOtor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Oaula ;  whieh 

port  L.  Volumnius  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  Ofnly  triamphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Deoltts:  had  the  pronr»-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  "^ 

tor^s  armies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  tnem  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  A.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placing  ^'  Livy,  X.  80. 
Fabius'  viotoiies  over  the  Perusians  beiore  his 


• 
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It  18  numifest  thai  during  this  year  Hamnium  enjoyed  a  oomplete  respite  {rom 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  YolumniiiB,  even  if  we  soppose  that  he  wtm  opmna 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbriay  was  not  a  SS£i 
match  for  the  Sanmite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refoffe  m  the  Matese  is  en- 
tatled  .to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  uat  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territoiy  in  two  different  directions  ;^^  that  one  army  de- 
scended mto  the  districts  of  Formias  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  lemons  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria^ 
and  ^ut  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudios^  the  pr»tor,  and  he  and  L.  Vo- 
lummus,  acting  together  with  their  two  annies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraffed,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentmum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  MeffeUus,  one  a.  u.  c.  m,  a.  c. 
of  the  proprsetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consu,  and  M.  S;  £SL/SSft 
AtiliusRegulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  was  again  trans-  •'^tHMi- in- 
ferred to  Apulia,^  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act* 
ing  on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fougnt  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na»^  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,.to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  c<3league  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and 
tins  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,"  that  Yulsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.'*'  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;***  but  most  said  that  only  one 
ohtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determming  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever-vacillating  and  £vided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  oi^the  ude  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uncertam  in  the  details,  and  much  a.  v.  o.  mi.  a.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  oSHmSS^^/Sfilli: 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  *"«»*»p-c*'^'* 

**  lavy,  X.  81.    He  desoribes  tbe  scene  of  the  narrative  of  this  war  seeniB  to  have  depended 

SMnnite  inroad  in  these  words,  "  in  .fseminam  chieflj  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  fanul^. 

qtuMue  Voltomo  adjacent  fluninL"    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  they  failed 

whlcn.  in  the  modem  editions  of  Livr,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  wliioh  it  was. — See 

as  **  .^Mminum^^  varies,  however,  m  the  MSS.  livy,  X.  87. 

Ipteaay.    .£semia.  in  Samnium,  seems  out  of  "  rati  Capitolini.— livy  says  that  AtUius 

the  question,  for  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  did  not  triumph,  but  tliat  Postumius  did.  by  his 

of  the  first  Punic  war  that  the  Bomans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 

a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portiona  ate.    But  this  story  b  referred  by  Dionysius  to 

of  hft  domain  had  ab«ady  been  oeded  to  the  Bo-  Postumius'  third  consulship  three  yean  after- 

nuuiB  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  which,  how-  wards ;  and  Claudius  said  that  Postumius  never 

ever,  considering  how  deep  the  dtv  lies  in  the  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 

heiirt  of  Samnium,  seems  miprobable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumpn  to  either  of 

*  livy,  X.  85.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

^  livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this 

^  livy,  X.  87.  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

**  livy  sajrs  that  Atalius  fought  at  Luceria,  account  of  Livy.    "  Se^uitur  annua  quo  Bo- 

said  Poatumiua  marched  into  Etruria.    Clan-  man!  instaurato  a  Sammtibus  beUo  victi  sunt^ 

dins  Quadrigarius,  as  quoted  by  Livy,  main-  atque  in  oaatra  ftigerunt."    UL  8S. 

tauKBd  exactly  the  oontruy;  andF^ns,  whose 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvifias  Maxinnia.  Oar* 
▼ilius  took  the  oommand'^  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  liris ;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions^  and  both  consuls  were  ordeted 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  then*  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  mrasnat 
DMMMto  MMiBtiMi  ot  ca^^i  B'^d  to  havc  bound  thdr  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
^^^^*^""^*^  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  imd  with  coats  of  white 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoiat  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa* 
pirian  family*'  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  moet  desper^ 
ate  efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  faQure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 

TiMyMUfaitiidrhaid  *^®'*^<^^»  *^*^^  ^^^7  would  havo  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
«S«  «eaiiti7  «f  om  Romc,  which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  coun^e  of  their  soldiers.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  fixmi 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amitemum,'*  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obstinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Yolscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory"  of  the 
^^^^      Romans  and  their  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Y ultumus,  whilst  aiu>ther 

'*^*'*  *'  was  kept  in  Samnium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps^  to 
the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  noake  up 
for  their  inferiority  in  stren&^th  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls^  havmg  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
BiHii  iiM  i»^>..  eon.  ^  cutcr  Samnium.  The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country 
te!i£!Z!*<»%7^  of  ^^6  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvtliua 
<7tiwMMM.  ig^^  g{Q~Q  ^  Commium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Doronia, 

marched  against  AquiTonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  bdng  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  eiffht  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Comimum.  A  deserter 
acquainted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  to  be  most  favorable ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  *'  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground.'*^ 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

*  Livy,  X.  89.  pasountnr  (avee)  neoesse  est  aliqnid  ex  ore  cft- 

"  Livy,  X.  88,  89.  dere  et  terrain  pavire,  terripaviuni  primo,  poet 

"  lavy,  X.  89.  terripndium  dictum  est :  hoc  quidem  jam  tri- 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  1.  pudium  dicitur.    Qnum  i^tur  offit  cecidit  eac 

**  livy.  X.  89.  ore  pulli,  tarn  auspioanti  tnjpuditun  sdiatimam 
**  **  Pallarias  auspidoxn  mentiri  ausns  tripu-    nnntiant." — Cicero,  de  Divuiat  II.  Si. 

dium  sdistimum." — Livy,  X.  40.  "  Quia  qunm 
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kiBeper  had  made  a  Mae  report.  *'  Some  of  his  comrades  hare  declared  the  trath,** 
•aid  ^le  yoong  man :  **  and  far  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all."  "  Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this/'  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  hut  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  nas  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
hjp  ''that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions/' 
£re  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "  The 
gods,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  **  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signid  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely  ;**  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  yietory  luntd  nj  l. 
ltd  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  '•»"»* 
On  the  Roman  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,*^  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plam."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief ;  nor  womd  the  consul's  langua^  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
-with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
general ;  he  is  saia  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
noekbum  f  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans**  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
acaled  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  smcmm  of  sp.  cw. 
during  the  night.  CarviUus  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  "'^^ 
whOe  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  began  bis  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur- 
aaed  their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trininc;  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  pomt. 

Both  Aquilonia**  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.    It  was  late  m  the  season,  (a  _ 
eveumstance  which  shows  how  unperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  saiuhe  towMoo  tk* 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  *^ 

•  livy,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  tnerelj  **  wine.'*  SeeFliny, 

•^  **  VoveTBt  Jovi  Victori,  si  legrionea  hoettiim  Hist.  Nator.  XIV.  18,  f  90,  Ed.  Sillig. 

fediflaet,  podllam  mulai  priiuqaain  temetam       "  Li^*  X.  40,  41. 

liibaret  sese  fiiotanun.''    IAyy,  X.  42.    Mnl-       "  Livy,  X.  41-48. 

smn  waa  "  lumeyed  wine,"  a  mvorite  beverage       **  Li^i  X.  44,  46. 

oC.lbe  BonHmH  in  &e  eaiiy  times ;  temetam,  in 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  a&d  to  attack  the  aeTend  flamirite  citiet ;  a  sernee  noit 
welcome  to  the  soldiera,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plimder.  Bofknun, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  fttrtlur 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  tl» 
Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Sapinum,  a  pkice  not  Car  from  the  somees 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campohasso,  the  eapi- 
tal  of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Lin, 
Vella,  y elia,  or  Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes"  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
8i>.ctoTniMkfMdkd  And  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period 
MdMDihiioEtnm.  ^f  public  rejoicings  for  victory  which  haa  been  hitherto  mentiooed 
in  the  Roman  annab.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complainte 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  aims,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  nitherto  the  aUies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  k 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victoriei 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  fitru- 
ria ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  haa  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius,  on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Ssepinum ;  the  Sammies 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place ;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papuius  having,  as  we  may  snppose, 
burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  m  Etruria**  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
TUwiiia  flTbotfi  «M.  ium  and  some  small  mountain  fortresses  were  token,  and  the  Fa^ 
"^  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the   payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  ;*•  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  rictorioos 
soldiers  receiving  nothing.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure;  bathe 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Fahscans;  so  that  the  ungraciovu 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — ^for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  frosa 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with  tbeff 
pay ;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  ^ 
Durdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms**  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  md 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius**  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  mileB. 

«  livy,  X.  46.  amounted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  coppermonff  vWg 

•■  livy.  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  by  the  raiuom  or  «ua  « J^ 

*"  CarviUus  triomphed  on  the  18th  of  Jann-  piiaonen,  amoimted  to  S,088>000  iiM.o\^[*^ 

ary,  and  Papiiiua  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  tnat  i8,to  ao  many  poTinw  w«ig»» 

Fasti  Capitohni.    The  weight  of  ailver  taken  oopper. 

from  the  templea  and  houses  of  the  several  *^Livy,  X.  46.                              «,  aau« 

dtiea  of  Samnium  which  had  been  captured  "  Pliny,  Hist  Kst.ZXXlV.|4l>^ByiV» 


After  9mk  n  nsne  of  tbk  oampcigii,  we  reed  irith  erteainhtnent  thei  Pe|>iriiM 
led  bade  his  enny  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,**  be-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
caaae  that  country  wee  still  mfested  by  the  ineoraboe  of  ibe  Sam-  2^^  ntmmii^ 
nitee.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  loiig  interval,  0.  ^ 
PontiiiBof  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnitearmiei;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  Tictorioua.  Anatria  lost  five  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadis,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king* 
doiiEi»  Spain  atill  continued  to  reaist,  and  the  Guerillaa  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  tnumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurgea 
in  Campania  m  the  year  immediately  foUowinff  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
vilhis,  ia  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and 
80  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Vendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  ^ 

Etnuia,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  ■&  i&  l^f'itSS' 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victoriea  of  Papirius  and  CSwuaJS^ftof^d* 
Oarvilius,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  "^ 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;**  and  this  mav 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  sucn 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Yescia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,**  son  of  the 
great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herenmus,  of  whom  nothing  ia 
known  since  the  afhk  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
then:  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  ;*  and  C.  Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  g.^,^,,^„^_  ,t^ 
bins,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  RMMu^SSMbf 
lion,  tiiought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them ;  '  **  "^ 
and  when  he  fell  m  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  livy,  X.  46.  paving  of  part  of  the  Apj^an  road,  and  of  the 

**  livy,  X.  47.    Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  baildinff  of  aeveral  templet.     Bat  we  mkht 

*  Livy,  X.  47.     In  the  laat  chapter  of  hia  dieerfuuy  reaiffn,  not  the  aeoond  decade  only, 

tenth  book,  livy  namea  the  oonanla  who  were  bnt  the  nrat,  tnird,  and  fourth,  in  short,  eveiy 

elected  for  the  year  46S,  Q.  Fabiua  Gargea,  and  line  of  Livy'a  hiatory  which  we  at  present  poa- 

P.  Jnniaa  Bratoa.    And  here  the  Sret  decade  aeaa,  if  we  could  so  pnrchaae  the  reooveij  of 

of  livy'e  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decadea,  which  contained 

cade  ia  lost,  we  ahall  now  be  without  his  aasist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil 

anoe  for  the  remainder  of  thia  yolame.    We  war  of  Marina  and  Sylla  which  followed  it.  For 

ahonld  be  glad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  aa  it  is,  so  little, 

whioh  contained  the  aooonnt  of  the  aeoeasion  to  livy's  histonr  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 

the  Janioulum  and  of  the  Hortensian  lawa :  yeL  would  have  oeen  writing  of  timea  and  events 

on  the  whole,  a  carefhl  study  of  the  ninth  and  sufflcientlv  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tanth  boola  will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient  fbctlv  understood  by  him ;  hia  aonrosa  of  infor- 

of  the  lose  of  thoae  which  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numeroua  and 

liMle  doea  the  tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  Intemsl  less  doubtful,  and  then  hia  fiuor  and  upright 

state  of  Bome,  bow  uncertain  are  its  aooounta  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  his  narratiye,  would 

of  the  aeversl  wars  I    Its  most  vsluable  infer-  haye  giyen  us  a  picture  at  once  IklthAil,  Uyely, 

malion  oonaiaU  in  the  miscellaneous  notices  and  noble, 

with  which  livy  generally  condudes  his  so-  **  Zonans,  VIII.  S. 
soobS  of  every  year;  anoh  as  his  notioe  oi  the 
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gage  behind  him,  be  poshed  on  as  to  a  certain  Tictory.  Hig  men  were  ahead j 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  fonnd  the  Sammte 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated; 
8000  men  were  IdUed  on  the  place,*"^  many  were  wounded,  and  night  alone  saived 
the  army  from  destruction,  ^ut  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,*^  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  rdievmg 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,'"  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  le- 
coYcry,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campai^. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad* 
_  versaries  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius, 

mtrm  Mtdurrhfaaoo  m  thc  Isttcr  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
***"*^  his  misconduct.     It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
dame  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
vensal  consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius'"  moved  the  senate  by  ofiering  to  go  himseJf  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not 
c.  Pntiu  k  imtmuA  ^®  0^^  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
MdtakMpriMMMr.  |jjg  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,'"  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 


>**  Eatropins,  II.    Snidas.  in  ^dfitot  Ud^tnof.  Borne  before  his  father,  and  was  anxiou  to 

We  ahoald  like  to  know  n-om  whom  Snidas  fight  the  Sftmnitea^  before  he  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  thia  article;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  glory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  livy, 

bahr,  has  a  snffioient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XL)    Eutropius,  and  the  writer  tnm 

discover  it  ?  whom  Snidas  copied  his  article,  '^  F»bius  Mazi- 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  passsffe  in  Suidas  mns,"  say  that  the  old  man  was  only  made  his 
to  Freinsneim*B  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son^s  lientenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  his 
book  of  Livy;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  request,  in  order  to  save  him  from  being 
every  passage  in  the  andent  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.  But  if  this  be  true, 
latos  to  these  times,  I  have  in  other  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  account,  how 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  oould  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bins  on  the  instant  after  his  sonV  defeat  Y 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my-  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  nart  to  his  rescue  tram,  the  camp  whieb 
these  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;  and  somethiog  of  this 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  hadbeen  4^ 
book  within  my  reach,  the  ciroumstanoe  has  feated  by  the  enemy  in  a  ftir  battle  without  aay 
been  and  will  be  espedaUy  noticed.  fiiult  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  ita 

"*  Zonaras,  VIIL  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treatednis de- 

>"  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion  Cassius,  repre-  feat  so  severely, 

sents  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  —Livy,  Epit.  XI.  Dion  Ctfw.  Fngm.  Tmnao, 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  Deginning  of  the  ZXXVI. 

oampaign;  and  he  aays  that  ue  oonanl  left  ^  OroainSi  IIL  8S. 
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What  resoorees  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  itQl  be  left  to  the  Sammtes  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resbted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies*^  in  SLSmliSSHifi 
the  Imrt  of  their  country:  many  of  their  towns  were  taken;  and  ^  «»»«»-•"■«»«• 
amongst  the  rest,  Venusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colomsts  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  continued  m  hb  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.    It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of         ^ 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.    While  he  qytt^  a  fc 


wtiu  il 


home  along  in  his  chariot,  accordins  to  custom,  his  old  father  w«cn^  t^'ii 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  or  his  lieutenants,'^  delight- 
ing himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison*"  beneath  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down 
into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirtv  since  he  had  spared  the  Uvea  and  Ub- 
erty  of  two  Roman  anxues,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  Uberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  mto  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  fordgners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls*  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,**  but  it  was  ,  „  „  ,^,  ,  ^ 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  m.  Vinfli  ««dhiii.* 
overbear  any  real  opposition.    Every  resouree  of  the  Sammtes  ^,^«»« »'  •">»** 


was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.  They  were  again  re- 
ceived as  dependent  allies  of  Rome  ;*what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Yenusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

"*  By^  L.  Postnmiiui.  the  ooiual,  with  his  "So  the  well-known  pasea^e  In  Cicero,  Ver- 

own  wmy,  and  by  Q.  Fabios,  tiie  oonaul  of  the  rea,  Act.  II.  v.  80,  where  he  deacribes  and  even 

Ibrmer  year,  aa  prooonaol.— IMonyainB,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrocious  pracdce.  "SuppIioLa, 

IS.  qa»  debenitw  hostibas  victia.'' 

^  Plutarch  in  Fab.  liaadm.  c  84.  ^  Eatropios,  II. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OGULNIAN  LAW  TO  TH 
LANDING  OF  PYRRHUS  IN  ITALY— SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM-DICTA- 
TORSHIP  OF  Q.  HORTENSIUS  — HORTENSLAN  AND  ILfiNlAN  LAWS. -FROM 
A.  U.  0.  454  TO  474. 


''dearly  a  dlffioolt  point  for  goyemment.  that  of  dealing  with  these  masBes;— if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  of  goTemment,  and  all  other  points  smtb  tcddiatil 
orotoheti,  anpariioialitieB,  and  beMinga  of  the  wind.*'«-^ABLTU|  Hiat.  of  Freneh  Bevdotkn, 
VoL  I.  p.  48.  

Thxrs  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  ih 
^  fcr  tte  wMw  ^^Uf  **  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy 
fao*  iauaai  iteuS  catastiophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  mows  that  there  is 

much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  most 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promisms;  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabms  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  foand  hb 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  coirespond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  the  politi- 
_     ^  cal  state  of  a  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 

d^iBihtf  tiuyi  poiit.  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolaUoas, 

IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  pleheians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remmned  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  jyttricians ;  and  the  contests  hetween 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remam,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
ma^  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  perioos  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  ha?e  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Sanminm.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  grreat  social  changes ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  n^ 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  socid  irritation  fint,  and 
then  political 

In  the  seven  ;^ear8  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Oj^- 
OMMioMd  pMtiT  by  '"^^  ^^'  ^®  ^^^  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity  (a* 
«r  wSSSfH  u.  0.  464),  and  of  two  years'  of  pestilence  (459  and  461).    y 

also  read  of  prosecutions  bv  the  aediles  in  three  several  years  for 

I  Ii77,X.  n.  11.  s  livy,  X.  SI,  4S. 
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iMatioDB  of  the  Liemiaii  law*  (456,  458,  401) ;  and  also  of  prosecatioos  by  the 
same  magistTatea  for  a  breach  of  the  law  wlueh  forbade  the  taking  of  intereit 
upon  a  debt^  (868).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omissioQ  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remaikable  that  he  has  re- 
corded 80  many  of  them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previoiis 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mentioQ  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pestilence  in  the  year  441.*  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notic^  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  l^th  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licmian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (908  and  411) ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara* 
tivdj  exempt,  at  any  rate,  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  tiie  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Borne,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 

to  US. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  ^quians  in 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hemican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year 
following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  MnJ^uwiiehoatk* 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  ^"""^  ^"^^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora ; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
Tectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  theurland  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  8f  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  out  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjc^ed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  asdiles 
and  heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
xii^ ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  always  inapossible  for  a  powerful  man^  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  p.rtiy^u»aaBiiMMd 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  ^'^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.    A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

»  livy,  X.  18, 2S,  47.  •  Livy»  ^H- 1«»  ^8.  .         ^,  .      .„ 

«  Livy,  X.  28.  *  Ab  in  the  case  of  L.  PoBtmniufl,  which  wdl 

*  livy,  IX.  88.  be  notioed  hereaftor.— 6«e  livy,  X.  46. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  yean  of  pettileiioe  followmg  closely  apOD  one 
another,  as  in  450,  461,  and  402,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  oaly 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amcrngst  the  agriciutural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carri^  off  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solely 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  inunediate  necessity  by  borrowug.  If  the  pestilenee  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort  The  tribes  on  the  Etruacan 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania 
was  repeate<&y,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  mat  campaign  of 
459,  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  preceding 
vear  there  had  been  a  levy'  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
kept  imder  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the*  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once'  kept  abroad  duriiu^  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardsnip  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  most 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  adoitional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when^  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*^  and  ike  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  oeca^ 
sional  advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  withm  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  ai  the 
obMuityortiMiiiato^  third  Samnite  war,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
lldf'!!^!^^  ?'th«  hft^^  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  iiri- 
FVDittcHM.  tated  against  theur  richer  coutftrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  night 

*  14^*  2*  31.  "Sdnatns — deleotam  omms  edition  of  Eiuebius:  from  the  anoimnoas  Fasti, 
ffeneriB  nominnm  haberi  joBsit,  nee  ingenui  mo-  flnt  published  by  Cardinal  Noria  from  a  mann- 
do  ant  jnniorea  aacramento  adaoti,  sea  aenioram    script  in  the  imperial  Ubraiy  at  Vienn*,  and 


etiam  oohortes  &cte,  libertiniqae  oentariati.*^      printed  by  Gnevius  in  his  ereat  o<^eotion  of 


the  liiris,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  was  the  same  volume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  Ffesti 

kept  out  in  the  oonntry  of  Vesda  through  the  give  only  the  oognomina  of  the  consols,  and  thii 

winter  of  461.~-Livy,  X.  89, 46.  b  too  often  the  case  with  the  Sidlisn  Fasti  also ; 

*  livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  BaA  as  they 

^  From  Gassiodoms,  from  what  are  called  are,  they  are  almost  our  sole  wsthority  Ibr  tto 

the  Fasti  Siouli,  publiahed  hj  Scaliger  in  bis  oodsuIs  of  this  dark  p^od. 
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pmnit  him,  was  moBt  zealous  in  his  oppoeition  to  the  demands  of  the  people; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claimB 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  prohable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  m>  c«i  iwn 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  mm  aI^  om. 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabricius,  he  "^ 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,^'  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combmed, 
aa  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrez,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consuL  Cu- 
xius  compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title ;  he  was  at  once  consuL  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  of  it.^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  wsa  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,*"  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  Hit«M4«Mi€ftt*0^ 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^*'^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Velmus,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil**  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  accordmg  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,*^  first  miule  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  m  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Home :  "  I 

"  This  appears  fVom  the  speech  of  Cioero,  pro  "  liw,  Epitom.  XI.  Auetor,  de  Viria  fflnatr. 

Sullik,  7,  §  28 :  but  we  have  no  infonnation,  I W  in  W.  Cur.  jbentat. 

Ueve,  as  to  the  particular  town  from  whioh  he  *"  Strabo,  V.  8,  $  1,  p.  228. 

cune.  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  §  1,  p.  228.    This  oontrMts 

'^  Cicero,  Brutus,  14,  %  55.  stranffely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicity 

*•  We  find  from  livy,  X.  11,  that  AppiM  and  frugality :  "  hano  vftam  veteres  oUm  te- 

dandins  was  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu^re  Sabini,"  &o.    But,  possiblj,  Strabo  did 

breaking  out  of  the  tliird  Samnite  war.    But,  not  eive  Fabios*  meaning  correctly ;  and  tha 

aa  Niebnhr  observes,  Appiiis  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  Sa- 

terrex  three  several  times,  as  appears  from  the  bines  only,  but  ot  them  and  the  Samnites  to- 

inacription  recording  the  prindpu  dignities  and  gether,  callinff  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  oom- 

actioDS  of  his  life,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  of  *^  SabellianiB,"  a  term  by  which 

cannot  tell  in  which  of  his  tluree  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  Livy.  X.  19.    Fabius 

ciroumstance  noticed   by  Cicero  took  place,  meant,  probably,  to  speak  of  tne  period  of  Cu- 

Wlien  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  second  con*  rius'  consulship,  when  he  conquered  both  the 

Bnlahip  in  457,  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  get  Samnites  and  Sabines,  and  made  the  speech 

Q.  Fabius  elected  with  himself,  in  order  to  ex-  reported  in  the  text.    But  that  speech  is  espe- 

dode  a  plebeian,  Livy,  X.  15 ;  but  this  must  not  dally  referred  by  the  author  of  the  work  *^d« 

be  confounded  with  Gcero^s  story ;   it  only  Viris  Illustribus"  to  the  Samnite  oonqnests  of 

Bhowa  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  Curius,  and  not  to  hia  aucoeasea  againat  the  Si^ 

be  never  lost  sight  of  nis  object,  of  restoring  bines. 
the  <^d  ascendency  of  the  patodans. 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  heen  left  a  wikkr- 
ness,  had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjecta  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  vtarved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged"  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
H*  Won  tarwKA  an  triumphed  twicc  lu  tho  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
'****^*-  a  far  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could  be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  sof- 
brings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 

rted  him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  uie  domain  lands  by  individoab. 
Kras  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,*'  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  torn- 
ing  his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thougbt 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera.'^ 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wbomnhigpriiidiMt  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
•n«i>»^  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.    The 

ancestors  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Horten»us,  abready, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendaQts  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displaved  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
hb  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field ;  he  bad 

■  PBteTcnloB,  1. 14.    "Sabinifl  sine  Buffragio  from  destruction,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Fir 

data  civitas."  bricius'  words ;  and  therefore  Niebahr  tbnW 

»  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Knnn™ 

**  A  more  detailed  aocoant  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  L«^u^°^ ''' 

duct  of  Postamius  in  his  consulship  is  ^ven  in  Pyrrhus.                                         . .          •. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  "  "Quatemadenaigri  jugera  viritimpopwj' 

and  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris  Illustribus.-'*' 

when  CuriuB  and  P.  ComeHus  Bufinus  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  jugers  mitft  bo  un- 

oonsuls.  derstood  of  two  separate  agxinan  laws,  the  on 

"  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulsmp  o 

well-known  story  of  Fabridus  voting  for  Bufl-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  con6ul»wP»  "^ 

nus  at  the  consular  oomitia.  because  "  he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.    It  '^  "<"  jj. 

rather  be  robbed  than  sold  as  a  slave,"  in  the  pressly  stated  that  this  first  allotmeat  *•«  T*" 


oompared  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  lik^y   -  Jbe. 

Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  66^  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.   If  ^JJ^^ 

same  drcnmstanoe.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  ^^^ 

stand  how,  in  either  of  Buflnos'  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  con^a 

the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  drcumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  wiiich  were  oon»««^ 

that  great  milltaxy  akiU  was  needed  to  save  her  in  the  HortensiaQ  laws. 
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riuMm  oa  a  former  occasion"  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Curias,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup* 
ported  him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  ^. 

of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  *>»»  S  ytk..  tt^ 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  "•"'^  w»rt«tiL 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
£fite  of  Tl  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  LawipromMdibrotiMr 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  SSift^^to  toS 
so  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  J«»'«»*«^ 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons."  Some  of  the  tribunes"  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people*^  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum."    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

*  When  he  only  refused  to  violate  the  Li-  fers  the  speech  lo  Curias'  second  consulship, 
otnian  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  consuls,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
hecaasehehimseLfwouldhaveDeenoneofthem.  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  S  5. 
wonld  have  comphed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patridons,  and  have  broken  ^e  law. — ^Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
15.  his  first  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  ^arrdr^  Kari  ^\ov  iftriit  stwcro  vfuv  Xoydiw  tegemat.  IV.  8,  $  12.    It  might  also  have  been 

«X90«f  i€TaK09(u¥j  hi  ndvTa  ri.  t^a  Iroi/ioc.  Kal  spoken  against  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts  of 

pm»df  iv  rn  fiovX^  rapi  rds  iKKXtfolai.  domain  Ifuid,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 

Tl  ---.-.  ...  .  . 

das 


nod  where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 

*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre.  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another. 

recorded,  in  whicn  he  said,  **  that  the  man  must  *"  iijudpx^^  rtvSv  xptQv  iiroicov^v  tlafiy^oaftivrnv, 

be  a  mischievous  citizen  who  was  not  contented  — Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     The  words  siavYovfthtav 

with  seven  jugera  of  land.''— Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  rdy  inft^pxuv  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 

tar.  XVIII^^  18.    Ed.  Sillig.    But  the  applica-  of  Dion  Cassius  relating  to  these  times,  which 

tion  of  thifspeech  is  most  uncertain.    Accord-  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  manv 

ing  to  Plotarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XLII. 

violent  sobporters  of  the  popular  party,  who  "  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

tbooght  ttat  Curius'  agrarian  law  did  not  go  fragment  ofDion  Cassius  just  noticed:  rtXtwAv 

ikr  enoog^,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  state's  ns  oZv  oM*  iStXdimtv  r&v  SvvarSv  mXA^  vXttm 

domains  flight  to  be  tdlotted  to  separate  pro-  rvv  mt*  ifxiis  iXwia$imav  v^hiv  if€tnt,  avvvX- 

prietors,  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdypcav, 

oeeapied  la  great  masses  as  at  present. — Apo-  *  Xivy,  Epitom.  XI. 
tbegm.  p.  wL  £.    Bat  Valerius  Mazimns  trans- 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  liave  been  left  a  wild«r- 
ness,  had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjecta  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  «t&rved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged"  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  votiog. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
lb  Won  fcrward  m  triumphed  twicc  lu  thc  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
'C'*''^**  a  far  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could    be 

gained,  awuted  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  tc^ether  had  overwhelmed  with 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  siif- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  cLis- 

rteid  him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
Bras  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  aUowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,**  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
ihiis  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
wiMwmhkprindiMt  doubt,  of  tho  ucw  uobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
•''**^**'  honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  Lucullus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromming 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  oi  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  m  the  field ;  he  had 

*  Patercnlns,  1. 14.  <*SabinLs  sine  suffragio  from  destruction,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Fa- 
data  civitaa.''  bricius^  words;  and  therefore  Niebuhr  thinla 

"  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Rufinos' 

**  A  more  detailed  aocoont  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Lee^inns  by 

duct  of  Postumius  in  his  consulship  is  |p[ven  in  Pyrrhus. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  "  "  Quatema  dena  igri  jugera  Tiritim  popolo 

and  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris  IHustriboB.  —  M'. 

when  Curius  and  P.  Comelius  Buflnus  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  jusera  mnat  be  on- 

consuls.            ^  derstood  of  two  separate  agrarian  laws,  the  ooe 

"  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  pissed  or  proposed  in  the  first  oonBulship  of 
well-known  storv  of  Pabridus  voting  for  Rufl-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  oons^ulship,  af- 
nus  at  the  consular  comitia.  because^* he  would  ter  the  final  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  It  is  not  ex- 
rather  be  robbed  than  sola  as  a  slave,"  in  the  pressly  stated  that  this  nrst  allotment  was  ve- 
first  consulship  of  Bufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  nemently  opposed ;  but  the  fragment  from  Ap- 
464.  See  the  mutilated  fi-agment  in  Mai*s  Scrip-  plan,  preserved  by  Suidas,  and  quoted  below, 
tor.  Veter.  Collect.  Dion.  XLI.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 
compared  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 
Cicero,^  de  Oratore,  II.  66^  clearly  relates  to  the  oeen  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.  It  may  be, 
same  drcumstanoe.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  some  m 
stand  how,  in  either  of  Bufinus*  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwiurds  conceded 
the  republic  was  in  such  perilous  cuxmmstancea  by  the  aristocracy,  and  wbich  were  contained 
that  great  milltaxy  akiU  was  needed  to  eave  her  in  the  Horteojuan  laws. 
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aiuywii  on  a  former  occaaon"  that  lie  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Curias,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup* 
ported  him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  somethinir  more  of  reaHty  than  can  belonir  to  a  mere  account 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  *>»»  ct  fm^im.  tu 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent ;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fate  of  Ti,  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu* 
lars  of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  uwipmoMdibroiiMr 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  SSSI^Kp** ^^1 
60  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  '•■>i«>i"B* 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons.'*  Some  of  the  tribunes''  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
either  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people*^  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
quesdons  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum."    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

*  When  he  only  refased  to  yiolate  the  li-  fere  the  speech  lo  Cnrius'  Becond  consulship, 
oinUn  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  consuls,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
because  he  himselfwould  have  oeen  one  of  them,  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  S  5. 
would  have  comphed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
patridans,  and  have  broken  the  law. — Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
15.  his  flrat  consulship,  after  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

**  Atrrdr^  rard  ^Xov  ipcrilt  Awtro  v/wy  Uydiitv  tegemat.  IV.  8,  %  12.    It  might  also  have  been 

irX^^of  arracM^wy,  h\  vdvra  ri  ipya  Iroc/iot.  Kot  Spoken  against  the  occupiera  of  large  tracts  of 

~   tit  9»  rfi  fiovXfi  vapd  rds  iKKXtfvlai.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 


*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre.  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another. 

reoorded,  in  wnion  he  said.  "  that  the  man  must  "  S^ftd^uv  rtvQv  xpcOv  iiroKoriiv  thny^aa/tiyttv, 

be  a  mischievous  citizen  wno  was  not  contented  — Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     The  words  sio^yov/i/vuy 

with  seven  jugera  of  land.'* — ^Pliny.  Hist.  Na-  tUv  itiftdpxuv  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 

tor.  XVIII.  %  18.    Ed.  Sillig.    But  the  applica-  of  Dion  Cassius  rehitmg  to  these  times,  which 

tion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.    Accord-  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  many 

ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XLII. 

▼iolent  Bupportere  of  the  popular  party,  who  "  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

thought  that  Curius'  agrarian  law  did  not  go  fragmentofDion  Cassius  just  noticed:  rtXtwAv 

fn  anongh,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  state's  rts  oZv  oW  iQtkivrvv  rdv  iwarSv  voXX^  nXdm 

domains  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro-  rdr  Mr*  ifx^s  iXwioBiwntv  v^loiv  Afstvat,  avv^X- 

pcietors,  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdypvay, 

oocapiea  in  great  masses  as  at  present — Apo-  *  ^vy,  Epltom.  XI. 
tiMgni.  p.  lA  £.    But  Valerias  UazimuB  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreigii  enemy,''  per* 
haps  some  gathering  oif  the  forces  of  Etruriay  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Eome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Hortensius'^  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
iwm  bnochtbMk  plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortonsius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 
^^^THMdSi  the  year  332 ;"  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
'***'  cannot  tell  what  reconmiended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,""  probably  without  the  walla 
of  the  city ;  and  in  that  sacred  gr6ve  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortonsian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,**  or,  at  least,  a  great  redaction 
Thiih  DfoiWoM         ^^  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 

jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  dd,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled**  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae**  or  weekly  market  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
neld  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  conutia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
nei»«wn««p(»w«rof 'w^as  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
*•  "^  ^"^  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

»  Zonaraa,  VIIT.  2.  •»  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  NiebnhT, 

•  Livy,  R^itom.  XI.    Pliny,  ffiBtor.  Natur.  who,  as  is  well  known,  sappoeed  that  the  flor- 

XVI.  f  87.    Ed.  Sillig.  tenaian  lawa  differed  from  the  Publilian,  in»- 

«  Uvy  IV.  42.  much  as  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

"  Q.  HortensiuB,  dictator,  cum  pleba  seoea-  curi»,  and  the  Hortenaian  did  away  the  vct^)  oi 


This  is  not  sUted  in  direct  terms  in  the    other;  and  the  tribunes  had  avetoopon  w» 
Boantynotices  of  these  events,  whioh  alone  have    alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  eqw  w 


referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Gains,  Instil  I.  §  8.)     It  may  he  doubtoa 

mst  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limita  of  these  two  powers  ▼«" 

sist  upon  others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  definitely  settled ;  although  jn«P^J 

htion  of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dis-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

turbanoes  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  «ny 

conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  fVanchise  of  Bonjan  citiaens.— 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  r^gaid  to  Livy,  XXXVIII.  88.                                 ^„ 

the  agrarian  law,  it  may  have  been  passed  two  »  Macrobius,  Satunud.  1. 16.    The  i«f<f r* 

or  three  years  earlier ;  but  from  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enaeto»<a»t  oi  «»« 

already  quoted  (Auctor  de  Viris  Illustribus,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted;  .tww» 

M\Curio),  "  that  Curius  granted  fourteen  juge-  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the^o>wf" 

ratoeachcitxien,"  it  is  dear  that  an  agrarianhiw  ftom  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  w>"^" 

Ijroposed  byhimmusthavebeencarnedatBome  the  market  days,  wished  tobe  abte  w  f«r' 

tune  or  other  in  the  period  between  hia  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  oof^ 

^p  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensiua.  It  may  oould  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  vr^Mrsco^ 


to  them. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becomisg  a  law.  The  onlj 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legiskitive  power  of  the 
tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con^* 
tests  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  paiol 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu- 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
MsBnian,**  and  proposed^  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Maenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
curis  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  oom^^ 
monwealth  they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  sufirages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  un* 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  .^ 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  ""^^f^SSSS* 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence-  "'  •*»n«»«T. 
forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu* 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen* 
ators.  All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate ;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  partictdar  points,  like  the  ^/ii^iVfjiara  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly,  had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,*^  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

"  What  wo  know  of  the  Mcnian  law  oomes  ceased  to  he  ezdiisively  a  i>atrician  aBsemhly. 
chiefly  from  a  passaffe  of  Cicero  (Brntas.  c  Tliis  view  would  coincide  with  Niehuhr^s  dis- 
14,  %  55).  in  wnich  ne  says  of  M\  Cunas,    tinction  between  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian 


he  saya,  '*  hodie — prioaquam  popoliui  saffra-  to  the  senate.    But  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol- 

g^um  ineat)  in  inoertam  comitiomm  evestnm  lowed^  the  carite  had  dwindled  away  so  maoh 

patree  anotores  flnnt."    1. 17.    It  mnst  be  ob-  that  the  senate  waa  become  the  principal  assem- 

■erved  that  the  power  taken  away  by  the  M»-  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 

iLian  law  from  the  **patres^^  was  taken  away  law  extenaed  to  the  senate  what  had  before 

fi^om  tiia  senate  no  less  than  from  the  carin ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publilian  law  with  respeol 

for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  ourin. 


power  of  the  greater  patrician  aseembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  oonsulting  the  book.     But 

what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com*  Huffo  profesees  to  quote  it  mlly^  and  I  haT6  no 

nionly  to  be  anderstood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  douot  of  his  ooirectnesa. 
th«  curio,  even  although  the  senate  had  long 
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vMr«fteiii»m  kn.  aristocrBcy,  and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortenans,  tbat  tbe  d^ 
faf  MdtaMiflW.  cTees  of  the  senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decree* 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  irere  to  be  binding  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and 
in  practice  each  oi  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  a 
healthy  and  vifforous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on.the 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  r^ulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed  .character,  parUy  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact* 
ment  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constituUon  were 
•11  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  bj  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
prapMtofftiiffwMaiu  or  four  successive  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
noBHidiiit  R«M.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship :  an  erent  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine** makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  i£sculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  anparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,"  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busflyw^ 
ganizing  a  new  coalition,  m  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Qauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
MbMibMouBotiMsor  may  bring  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  dom^tic  al- 
*~^™*^  fairs  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tuiy. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin*  somewhere  between  the  years  46 1  *°^jj^  ' 
bmtBiko  of  dM  tri.  that  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  Th«e 
mmm  civHdM.  oflScers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  tw 
prsetor.    Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state, 


De  Civitate  Dei,  HI.  17.    Angustine'B  no-       «  FestUB,  in  "  Saoramentum."  Th«  JiSSJi 


11.  oonuunii  one  or  i;wo  partiouian  noi  mennonea  caus  "  tribune  or  the  oommon».      ^"WtM^ 

in  any  other  ejdBtinff  record.    "  Poet  graves  et  but  anspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  penoiiw^^ 

lon^  RomsB  aediUones  ad  ultimum  plebB  in  was  L.  PapiriuB  Curaor,  who  ^**/^r*^«oAiijfr- 

Janiculum  hottile  dirmwHone  secesserat :  oujua  year  462  (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  tne  •Jjr'w 


ton  ante  oontigerat."  Pomponius.  de  6rigine  Juri*,  I^'vijeriu* 

"Ch.  89.  Pragm.     Dionys.  apud  Mainm.  U.  g  89.    lAvy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  »•   ^"^ 

Sonptor.  Voter.    Vatoian.  CoUeoL  VoL  IL  p.  Maximus.  V.  4.  $  7.                       c-.flin»^ 

*"i  - .       „  .          Etymologioon  Magn.  in  Mtw  ^^ 

•  Livy  Epitome,  XI.  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  %  187. 
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to  try  by  rammary  process  all  offeaden  against  the  public  peace  wbo  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  haye  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  cany  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  maeistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  y^^  j^^y,  ---.,„ 
quence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  •'"■siJSwSta.. 
ularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaxs  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  stronff  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  vear  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  Roman  citizens  ;^  that  of 
the  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  mterval  by  im__^  ^  ^  ^,^^ 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  "^^p"^ 
10,000^  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa« 
bines,  and  their  conseauent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  year  464  : 
for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  citizens  who  were  en« 
rolled  in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  ^e  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  W  story  of  l.  f^^tamim 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  ■^n*""*- 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  (tf 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto« 
rious  in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  i**  and  as 
Kiebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  foimd  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  agam  in  460,  and 
had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campai^  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  yean 
afterwards,  in  468,  Postumius  was  a^dn  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  ^^  ^  ^ 

siterwards ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  ^^^^^  ^  <^*^ 
of  a  mischievous  madman.  His  first  act*  was  to  insist  on  having 
Samnium  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  against  this 
arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year ; 

•  Uvj,  X.  47.  •  Ury,  X.  46. 

•  livy,  Epitom.  XI.  *•  Dionysios,  XVI.  15. 
«•  See  Clutp.  Xm.  of  hk  historj,  note  48. 
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but  the  Sftmnites  were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  he 
^  u^  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Guxges  still  commanded  an  anny 


in  Samninm  as  proconsul.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
consul  to  begin  actire  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  ^e  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupi^  oi  a  lai^e  tract  of  the  terri- 
tory conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was  imcleared  land,  and  as 
slav^  St  Rome  were  yet  but  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  empk^ 
lus  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand'^  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  lar^e  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

mien,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
Hii  iMhMiw  ummiM  ^7>  ^  V^^'^  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
Q.nuMaiiigM.  ^^  g|^^  as  we  have  seen,  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  uege  to  Comimum,  which,  Uiough  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
^e  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  m  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,^  ordering  him  to  witl^ 
draw  from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  i^uiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  cUctate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  FaUus  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co- 
minium,^  and  several  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
itoyoJffikI  ct  ih»  post  of  Venusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  conunis- 
sioners*^  for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plund^  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,'^  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  aeyeu, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
B«bMM  MdhMfaj  "^^io^  out  of  office,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condenmed  by 
^"^  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  wfadch  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amountied  to  500,000  ases,^  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  thui  fifty  thousand  drachmsB,  whereas  Agis,  the  Idng 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand^  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operations.     Postu- 

**  DionyBiuB,  XVI.  16.    livy,  Epitome.  of  Postumius'  second  consulship,  X.  ST.    But 

^  Dionysius,  XVI.  16.  it  agrees  on  everv  account  better  with  his  third 

*  Dionjsius,  XVI.  17.  consulship,  of  which  it  is  related  bjDioovuas. 

»  Dionysius,  XVI.  17.  "  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

"  Dionys.  XVI.  18.    livy  relates  this  story  »  Thu<grdides,  V.  68. 
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mhis,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  posseiaions,  would  probably  hare  many  wealthy 
clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  ndned  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  moet  re- 
maafable  is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  m  the  year  462,  to  invite  ^^  .«♦  io  fci- 
the  erod  .^fisculapius  to  Rome,  in'order  that  he  miirht  put  a  stop  to  d«aTmteb!HutLg«d 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  raffing  for  three  years.  The  head 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogulnius,'*^the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  cunile  ledile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
sackling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitinm. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  i£sculapiu8,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  ofier  him  acceptable  worsfiip.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaunis ;  Sicyon,**  Athens, 
Pei^gamuB,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, wluch  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  ^sculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,^  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  in  the  same  fonn,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,*'  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precmet  of  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anjdously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  again  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landmg  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  m  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travM*tino,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  .^culapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  n«  itory  ua  i«p» 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,'"  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ^^^ 
accounted  sacred  to  ^sculapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtuned  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  ||«t«i  kiiowi«dg«  or 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  tbtet^'bTtiETSTIlSS 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  ■>^i^"™«^ 
Greece  since  the  banning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
Been,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

*•  VflleiiM  lltfimuB,  I.  8.  Anctor  **  de  Vlrit  **  As  givon  bv  Valerius  Kaximns,  1. 8,  by  the 

nnstribnB,"  in  **  .^Boolap.  Som.  advdoU^  «iithor  ''^de  Vim  lUastaibas,'*  and  above  ail  by 

**  Pttvauiiaa,  H.  10,  26.  Ovid,  Metamorphoe.  XV.  628,  dko. 

•  fMiaaolM,  XL  lOu  "*  FaiiiMiiw,  II.  S8. 
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made  by  DemetrioB  PoUorcetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antktymf  it  t  tone 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Ronians.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  thatk 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romsos  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  ifiwih 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utteriy  barbi- 
rian,  but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroei, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  whie)), 
within  the  memory  of  the  ezistinff  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  eomi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  £e  men  of  Greece,"  Pythagoras  and  AlcibiadOk 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquamted  with  the  Qmk 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addrened 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 
We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  penod  when  the  histories  of  Greece  aad 
^^  Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest 

•MT  to  dMcribT^'  prince  and  irenenJ  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
btonid  conditioa  of  aud  becamo  the  head  of  the  last  coaution  of  the  Italian  atatn 

against  Rome.  We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 
upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pjrrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  most  once  more 
cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  wnat  new  powen  had  soc- 
ceeded  to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  king  who  had  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Tarions 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Gineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  deecribed  as  an 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

STATE  OF  THE  EAST— KINGDOMS    OP   ALEXANDER'S   SUOGESSOBS-SICttY- 
GEEECE-KINGDOM  OF  EFIEUS,  AND  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  PrBBHUS. 


"  When  he  was  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  oame  up  four  notaUe  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven." — ^Danibl  VIII.  8. 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius,'  the  first 
The  ii4th  01  DUd  u  ^^^^^  ®^  ^^®  Achaean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  soa 
•  rnwiu|bi«'^ii«d  ia  of  Lsgus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  oi  PtoienJJ 

Ceraunus.    The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  If*"*°.^ 
pedition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

»  Plinj,  Hiator.  Natural.  XXXIV.  {  26.  Ed.    bly  consulted  after  their  disaster  at  ih«  Pj»j[ 
illiff.    These  statues  were  set  up  **  b^o  Sam-    Caudium,  as  Uiey  did  afterwarda  afttf  u>«  "^ 


Silli^ 
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the  Gauls  into  Greece  and  Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  their 
estabibhrnent  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned  contain. 
Id  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
hare  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons  and  people  which  they  designate. 

Forty  years*  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 

tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  ^^^ — . ....^ 

chia*  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  JJolStir^tiSTKS 
than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  •'>****"^ 
dom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  soverek;n  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander^  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;*  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,'  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu* 
cus'  vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus  ;*  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  bis  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  hb  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years^  hb  old  ally  and  hb  protector  in  hb  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  hb  contemporaries,  Ptol-  c£[%"  te'inrpti 
emy  had  remained  master  of  'Elgjpt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  '  "^ 
88  king,  from  the  first  divbion  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  hb 
own  death.  The  dbtinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  E^ypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  E^pt,  Ptol- 
emj  had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene,*  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  hb 

ter,  devoted  is  it  is  to  matters  not  direcdv  oon-  and  immortal  names,  on  vhioh  we  oan  soaroely 

nected  with  the  Boman  history  of  the  fifth  oen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often. 

tury  of  Some.    But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  '  Alexander  died  Olymjp.  114-1-2,  b.  o.  828. 

that  all  the  coantries  here  spoken  of  will  suo-  Seleucus  was  mnrdered  Omnp.  124-4,  b.  a  280. 

oeasively  beoome  parts  of  ^e  Boman  empire ;  See  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici. 

the  wars  in  which  the^  were  engaged  with  '  Appian,  Syriac.  62.  Porphyry,  apnd  Ense- 

Bome  will  hereafter  claim  onr  attention,  and  bium,  Chronic,  -j^.  68.  Ed.  Scaliger. 

tfaereibre  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  Svnac.  68. 

those  wars  cannot  he  considered  foreign  to  my  *  Ptolemv  Cerannus  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

subject.    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  Burydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater ; 

em  empire  ^       "*■         "                   "-''       '  "^"  '        "«»-.i-j-i_i-            v           v_-d       t^ 

the  most  i 

tinctnesa 

laiiraa^  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

and  B^^t,  by  Alexander's  oonquests,  and  the  ^  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lsgns,  died  just 

flstablxaxunent  of  his  snoceesiTe  kingdoms.    As  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

Ibr  the  notioes  of  Greece  itself  of  Sparta,  of  whose  actions  he  and  Aristobulns^  were  ^e 

Thebes,  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians.     Se 

the  sttine  jostifloation ;  bnt  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Olymp.  124-2,  b.  o.  288. 

may  be  foigiTen,  as  an  almost  involuntary  trib-  •  Diodoms,  XVIII.  21.                _ 

vte  of  ree^ot  mi  affection  to  old  aaaooiationa  *  Ptcdemy  reduced  the  several  pet^  Ungs  of 
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domimoQ  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  c^  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  ^ 
name  of  C<Ble-Syria»'^  or  the  vale  of  Syria.    His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seles* 
cus,  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander's  empire. 
When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con* 

Th«  Gi««k  oniBfam  ^^^^  ^^  PcTsia,  aud  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
wM  aot  otAtu  by  PoHis  and  his  campaign  in  India.    That  his  conquests  coiild  not 

have  been  completely  consolidated  vnthin  so  short  a  period  is  evi. 
dent ;  but  it  aflfords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  creat  conqueror  did  not  destroy  hii 
unBnished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  thdr  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  oC  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was,  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezEar,  and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  lus  numerous  prov- 
inces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
TUtwMowfe  Darti  ™^^^®»  ^  Alcxaudcr's  comprehensive  wisdom.  He  made  a 
tokiaZmUiato^i^ey  Maccdoman  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,*'  satrap  of  Persia; 
^  but  the  umple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 

pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Pernan  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  i-egarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians."  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces*^ 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  t^e  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Maceaonians,  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in* 
dependent  satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  to  the  Indus, 
si«m4  or  tke  oiMk  cuicl  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
FSSISi"*'or*SII5  oi  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
diiMiiiAMa.  here  and  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.     The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

the  island,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  pointed  to  be  Batrape  over  each,  in  Justin,  ZUL 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.  a    813.     [Diodorus,  XIX.  4,  and  Diodoras.  XVIII.  S,  89.  There  is  searoe- 

79.]    He  afterwards  lost  it,  in  consequence  of  ly  a  sinfle  Asiatic  name  on  the  list ;  omlj  Ox- 

his  great  naval  defeat  by  Demetrius  near  Baia-  wtes,  tne  ikther  of  Bozana,  Alescaoder'B  qneeny 

mis.  Olymp.  118-2  [Diodorus^  XX.  681,  and  had  the  country  of  Paropamiaadie ;  androma 

finally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  IpsuB*  and  Tazilas  retained  for  a  time  their  govem- 

[Plutarch,  Demetr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaapes  and  the  Indiia. 

*"  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  ^  Arrian,  de  Ezpedit.    Alexand.  YI.  SOu 

^  See  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  "  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

provincesi  and  of  the  Kaoedonian  generala  i^  **  Anian,  VIL  6, 11. 
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natives  of  difSsrent  countries ;  it  was  the  laagpiage  of  the  ooiirt»  of  tlie  goyem- 
ment,  and  of  litetature.  Many  new  cities  were 'also  foand^»  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Sleleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleuous,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,^  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Greece,  and  retained  the  impression  ^  aii*  wm  iomi 
through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  j«£^  ^^\£i 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  >*^**^.^]jS^** 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly ;  and  the  connection  of  these  ^'^^'^ 
countries  with  Greece  was  finaUv  broken  about  thurty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  tne  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidss."  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus"  in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries  ,q^  .^^  ^^  ^^u 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  ^j^f^^^  *■*% 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  m  the  125th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cappadocia :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  JSgean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zip®tes''  or  Zibadtes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

*  Appian,  Syriac  67.  id,  Vol.  HI.  under  the  year  b.  o.  260,  a.  u.  o. 

yt(»»  Kard  ^^nv  *Io9s.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One       *  ncpiM«c7rai  H  NLnita)  vtfWiy  'EXXvWvt  Kord 

should  not  pay  much  regard  to  auch  a  story,  ri^v  hf^ytivtv  riiv  'AXc^tfy^^ov,  fyXmKlfs  htKtv  r&v 

were  there  not  other  grounds  for  believing  that  avyKypoivruv  ahrfi  papfidpt^v.    rolybiuH,  X.  27. 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  settled  on       ^  He  reigned  ttom  886  b.  o.  to  378,  and  was 

the  ooasta  of  CUicia.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  864.    His  fkther  Baa  was  bom  in  897 

ment  preaerred  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.   Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Easebius,  and  oopied  bv  Eusebius  firom  Alex-  Bekker. 

ander  Polyhistor  or  AovdenuB.  that  Senna-  This  referenoe  may  perhaps  require  explana- 
cherib  was  called  down  nom  Nmeveh  by  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Phptius,  who  was  pat- 
news  of  a  Greek  desoent  on  Cilida,  whion  he  tiarchof  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  or  the 
repelled  after  a  very  hard-fought  battle.  Com-  ninth  century,  has  left  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Niebuhr^s  KIcine  Schriften,  p.  208.  Might  raisonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 
not  the  sons  of  Javan,  to  whom  the  Phcdnioiana  books  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
sold  Ismelltish  captives  at  a  much  earlier  period  In  this  work,  which  he  called  his  library,  there 
(Joel  ill.  6 ),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Cilician  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
coaet  as  well  as  the  more  remote  Inhabitanta  of  would  otherwise  have  been  altoi^ether  lost  to 
Greece  itself?  us;  and  amongst  the  rest  there  is  an  abstract 
^  In  Olymp.  182^  b.  c.  260.  This  was  in  the  of  a  history  of  Bersdioa  on  the  Ezuine  sea,  wri^ 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XU.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  P®>^od 
who  makes  a  mistake,  however,  as  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  be 
and  Ajrian,  Parthic  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  plaoed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  eariv  Bo- 
Bekker.    See  also  Fynes  Ointon,  Fasti  Hellea-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  M«m- 
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seventy,  reigmng  over  the  Bithyntans.    ICs  fiither  hftd  seen  tbe 
torrent  of  Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  his 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Ana,  the  BHhyniaa 

grince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
ehind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrua  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimaehus ; 
but  the  Bithynian  pnnces  held  their  ground  against  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimaehus  and  his  dominioBs 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipstes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  b«en  before  of  Lystmachi^; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  las  eon  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus*^  the  name  of  Gappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
whole  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastwanl  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
TkSnTNorihmc^  chsitt  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  govem- 
iwiod«or  oQtiiifc  ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,*'  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practic£dly  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  m  the  early  part  of  the  re^  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calls  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia."  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  rei?n  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called'*  by  Diodorus, 
"  king,  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^gean ;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimaehus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.**  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearij 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption*'  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  pian,  Mithridat.  9^  112,  makes  Mithridates  to 
kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thus  wo  are  enabled  to  nave  been  descended  fVom  Darius  himself.  We 
give  the  succession  and  ^e  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of 
of  those  obscure  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  conspirators  agiunst  Smerdis 
chance  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
ancient  history  fW>m  oblivion,  while  it  has  ut-  ^  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mithridates 
terly  dcstroyea  all  record  of  others.    But  Pho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia. 
tius"^  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Herodot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplus  of 
shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Marcianus  of  Heradea 
then  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  p.'78),  it  is  said  that  the 
course  of  the  six  following  centuries  perished  Cappadocians  were  called  by  some  White  Syr- 
irrecoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padoda  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
was  far  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  "*  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
"  Herodot.  I.  72,  76,  compared  with  V.  40.  "  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  820.  Ed.  Bek* 
*>  Polybitts,  V.  48.   Diodorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  before  the  oonqnest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Aiiarathes,"  to  whom  Diodoms 

fives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia,  **""^  c*pp«io«to. 
e  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
lathes  ventured  to  dispute  th^  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,"  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadocia 
on  Eumenes.  ^e  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge"  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  bj 
his  own  soldiers ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  wab  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucns  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
giUTOons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
whfle  from  a  Qreek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  ah  um  Afimua  gomo. 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  HlSJilSIwef^ili 
recdve  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government;  and  in  this  re-  ^vs^mn^^mn^ 
spect>  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unpnncipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
whibh  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics.  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  f*  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  orainary  occasions.  "  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,'*  "arises  from  six  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy;  from  his  domains;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin"  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  ih»cmtuotAdM,  m. 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the  °^' 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

"  Piodoms,  XXXI.  Exoerpt.  Photii.  "  fori  ii  tUv  t^  rOv  wfoviiuv '  M  y^s^  d^rb  rdy 

"  Diodoms,   XXXI.    apaa    Photium,    and  iv  rfi  x^P9  iii<**  ytvofUv^w^  dvd  //iiropfwv,  iird  r«- 

XVIII.  16.  \&¥,  aw  fioviaiftdntv,  M  rdv  SkXttw,    CEconomia 

»  Diodonu,  XXXI.  apud  Phot.  11. 1 

**  See  the  article  on  this  anhject  in  Niebnhr'a  "  timi  H,  fi  iirb  rSv  AXwy,  htKsfdXaidv  n  ««2 

Kleine  Schriften,  p.  413,  and  another  by  Mr.  xttpuvd(tov  wpoeayoptvoiihii. 

Lewis,  in  the  iint  voliune  of  the  Philological  *  wtpi  H  v4fu9iiM  X/yw,  mtw  kqI  ir6rt  Httiev  | 
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of  the  .Sgeam  was  covered  with  towBs  whose  names  had  heen  famoos  ham  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  onl j,  bat  ahnost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  bigh-nunded  oonunonwealth  <^  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  ol  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  was  divided 
ua««L  m  wiM  «d  between  the  three  D<Mian  cities,  lindas,**  U jeos,  and  CaniraL 
SiSZSS:^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  tluree  years  before  the  battle  of 
«f  ittdsMMM.  JEgospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  ca|iital  * 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  and  from  thai  time  forwards  the  dtr 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamns  of  Mile- 
tns,"  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  groimd 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  far 
mous  alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Proto^enes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  wtiich  were  umvers^y  admired ;  the 
£unous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  whi^ 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  wwld  ;  and 
the  hercHc  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  def&aice  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  gloiy, 
in  uie  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens  f'  and,  above  all,  m  that  virtae  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambitioD,  but  to  ptit 
down  piracy .**  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Dem^rius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates**  whose  crimes  they  bad  re* 
pressed,  and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  mochants  of  various  natkniSi 
had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators^ 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  uiat  thor 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  straggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  vritb 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Ana  in  the  125th  Olym- 
_    .  ^.   piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit* 

MiiodbM>bi<MtwiMi.  erature  of  this  period  was  very  yolummous,  yet  it  has  so  enurely 
i7iMruii«d.  perished,  that  hardly  a  single  writer  has  escaped  the  wiecL 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remaias  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,^^  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Diccar- 

»•  Thuoydidesj  VIH.  44.  "  IHodoros,  XX.  82,  88. 

»  Diodonis,  XIII.  75.  «•  Diodorus,  XX.  98. 

**  GomjMire  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  *^  That  it  is  not  Aristotle^s  work  Beems  to  me 

Politic.  IT.  6,  and  Diodorns,  XIX.  45.  certain ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  itoia  be  mneh 

*>  Btrabo,.  XIV.  p.  652.  658.  iroAtrcw^nr  itdX-  later  than  Aristotle's  age,  for  the  writer  i^peara 

Xtvra  T&v  'EXA^vMv,  is  tne  cnamoter  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexinder  as  stSl 

Shodes  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  tihe  king,  with  hie  w^ 

"  Diodorus,  XXI.  81.    8trabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  several  provinces,  a  notiott  vlikii 
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ckns,  a  sobolar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  firiend  of  Theophrastiu,  on  the  topompby  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  the  contemporaiy,  but  the  later  Uteretore,  which  might 
hare  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  histoiy  of  Diodoms  ends  for  ns  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  siubseqaent  yean  can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lires  of  Plutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  ccmtained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  Of  the  chronolo* 
geia,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eutebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathooles,  are  neveit  once  mentioned 

in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Liv^,  while  he  is  gmast  the  his-  gunj.  n^  « 

tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  SSiSSySlMSll 
suspect,  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  >«^«<rf^n«fcwC» 
of  twenty-^ght  years,  from  436  to  about  464  or  465,^  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen« 
tuiy.  Ltvy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
die  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  bv  an  mterval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memories  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  whbh  had  hved  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaign,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  Tost  in  oblivion ;  but  particukr  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  wUle  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  m  tiie  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  emploved  in  Africa  ;^  how  anxiously  thev  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  LiparsBan 
islands,^  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcvra  with  suc- 
cess agunst  the  power  of  Cassander  f*  above  all,  when  he  actuallv  landed  in 
Italy,  vrith  £truscaa  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,*'  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bmttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annafist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^^  m  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
8c4dlers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus^ 

ovrtaSnIy  may  have  outlasted  the  life  of  Alezan-  oertidnly.    Affathodea  reigned  In  all  twenty- 

der  himself,  for  his  f^nerak  for  aeveral'  years  eight  vaars.    See  Diodoms,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 

professed  to  "be  the  uabjeots  of  his  infimt  son,  Hoeecnel. 

t>nt  which  most  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  *  During  four  vears,  from  Olymp.  117-8  to 

within  a  few  rean,  when  the  generals  assumed  118-2  inolosive ;  that  is,  during  the  Etruscan 

severally  the  sizigly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Samnite 

*  The  beginning  of  Agathocles*  domizuon  is  war. 

placed  by  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  115-4,  which,  so-  ^  In  Olymp.  119-1,  the  lastyear  of  the  second 

cording  to  his  synchronism,  is  the  year  of  the  Ssmnite  war.    Diodorui^  Xa.  101. 

consulship  of  M.  Foslius  and  L.  Plautius,  snd  ^  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  but  the  exact  year 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  detennined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    Dio- 

of  the  conAisiona  and  diiferent  systems  of  the  dorus.  XXI.  2.  Frara*  HoesoheL     Compare 

Soman  chronology.    It  would  fall  in  Olymp.  siso  Iragm.  Vatican,  JCXI.  2. 

lS2-ij  or  B.  o.  289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  **  About  the  same  period,  just  sfter  his  expe- 

eoinctde  with  the  oonsulshin  of  M.  Valerius  dition  to  Coroyra.   Ciodorus,  Fnigin«>Hoesohel,. 

and  Q.  Cadicius,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

third  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  sue-  ^  Diodoms,  fX.  U,  64. 
oneding  consulships,  it  is  impoesiUa  to  llx 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  ships*  came  to  his  relief  at  STracnse,  when 
3  he  was  hlockaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 

the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  TarenUnes*' 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  LucanianSy 
and  that  he  went  oyer  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men^ 
tioned,  must  hare  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  a^;ainst  Rome^ 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  m  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  fonned  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,"®  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  yeaxs  after 
Duinetod  >uto  or  8u  ^hc  eud  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
£!i!!^b!!IV'{!rS;  he,  like  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
>Mr7»"*  that  of  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  Uie  name  of  king,  m  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones ;  and  Agathocles  certunly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Polybius  accused  Timseus  of  calumniating  him ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says"  that  although  in  the  b^pnnii^  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  mdulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,^  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  offer  of  allowin|^  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dominion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  thci  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  ;** 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
m  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 
His  son,  Agathocles,'^  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  hb  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  hs 
wife,  Texena,"  with  hb  two  young  sons,  and  all  hb  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 


«  DiodoniB,  XZ.  61.    In  Olymp.  llS-2. 
«  StrabOj  VI.  p.  280. 
••  livy,  IX.  48. 
*^  Folybiufl,  a.  88. 


■•  Diodonifl,  XX.  77,  78. 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  69,  90. 

**  DiodoruB,  XXI.  12.    Fragm.  HoesdieL 

H  Justin,  XXm.  2.  The  aoconnt  of  tho  pot- 
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tive  coontiy,  whikt  li6  Unuelf  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  bit  death,  the 
old  democmcy'*  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated* 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  tenn  of  military  command 
in  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles'  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army*"  in  the 
field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  ,,„,„,  nnmnittmTrr 
by  the  tyrant's  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Msenon,  who  is  said  ay  aiwe>ii«^  ■dam. 
in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  '"**""'  •"■^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tjrrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
They  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Maenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  affreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Messana,*"  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  niffht  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma« 
luertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  Tmati  in  tu  m 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias*®  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  •"'•••'Si^^y- 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Phintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,'  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destructioii  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consohdate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

lug  1»etween  Agathodes  and  his  familj  is  ffiven  enyressionfl  are,  'Ufrat  hvia  fr?  iwaffitiMt^ 

hy  Jostiii  with  much  aimplicity  and  goodfeel-  iKfidXktrai  r9$  nfawlios. 

iDg,  and  it  ia  much  to  hia  credit  that  he  pre-  **  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXI.  13, 18. 

ferred  thia  atory  to  the  horrible  and  incredible  **  Diodoma,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXI.  18.  Po- 

tolee  about  the  laat  daya  of  Agathodea  which  lybioa,  I.  7. 

Diodoroa  haa  copied  wparently  from  Timeaa.  **  DiodoniB,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXII.  2, 11. 

**  Biodoma,  Fragm.  Hoeachel.  XXI.  12.  *>  Biodoma,  Fragm.  HoeaoheL  XXITI.  2.  Po- 

*  Diodoma,  ITragm.  HoeaoheL  XXU.  6.  His  lybioa,  L  8. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyirhiubimaeif  and  the  CDrtimeB  of  his  earijyeara^ 
fliMM.  xb  dtgndMi  ^0  lA^^  ^^un  our  eyes  to  Qreece,  the  wora-out  and  cast*off  skia 
S^SSAM^uT&i  ^^  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
^b^^STteS!?  Bi^d  Tigor  to  other  Uods.  Greek  power,  Ghreek  energy,  Greek 
"*'*^-  genius,  miffht  now  be  found  indeed  anywhere  rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  fordgn  service"  offerea  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  ente;, 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  ue  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov^ 
ereigns,  because  its  possessbn  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  aa 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen^ 
tury  of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Poiiorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  his 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  nands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  stiS,  for  the  most  part, 
imder  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  <^  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made**  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  iEtolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martmmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  fsaoom 
Achaian  or  Achaean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
FanMtioDoftiMAeiue.  dccline,  but  duriug  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
m  iM«M.  brought  before  our  notice.    The  towns  of  Achaia  were  smsil  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,^  Djme,  Patrse,  Tri- 
taea,  and  Pharae,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,**  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switaeerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
Th«  dtiM  of  Peio  ^o^^ver  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
nUMti^hT  ^^''  ^^^  ^^  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
«  •ciMo    tynati.    ^^^^jj^^  j^j^j^^  Autigouus,*  either  directly,  by  having  a  Maeedo- 

liian  garrison  in  their  cita£ls,  or  indirectly,  as  bein^  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
fimong  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*^  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  40.  He  88,78  tbat  when  AntoB  deliyered  Siojoa  in 

"  Justin,  XXIV.  1.  251  b.  a  8ome  of  the  exilee  whom  he  then  re- 

2  Polybinsy  U.  41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  flify  yean.  And 

*  Polybiiu,  II.  48.  CSoero,  copying  from  the  seme  Booroe  how»yer» 

*"  Polybius,  II.  41.  IX.  89.        ^  namely,  Aratns'  own  memoin,  aayi  tlM  Mmo 

**  BiodoroB,  XX.  102.   Hutaroh,  Arstos,  9.  thing.   De  Offidia,  IL  88. 
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tlie  iHK^e  population  wUldn  the  precincts  of  the  old  dtadeL  Megalopolis*  about 
this  time  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant^  Aristodemns,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevatbn  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
been  before  ^vemed.  In  Ai^^os'*  Aristippns  had  Uie  asoendency,  through  the 
8app<nrt  of  kmg  Antigonns.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth*^  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
Slaoe  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  so  that,  after  his 
eath,  Antigonns  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicsea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  tint  she  hi^L  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  f^  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isUimus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Qauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  «f  B«Mrtia.'*nlionim 
and  ^tolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  ThermopylaB  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,^*  and  after  his 
second  ccHiquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Anti^onus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  sddiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Bceotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagra  is  mentioned'*' 
aa  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
weirithy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, IS  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  eren  thirty  years^*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  ayowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

*"  PaoBaiiittB,  Vm.  87.  He  pntB  AristodemtiB,  Uove,  in  the  older  oonstitation.    B(k)kli  thinks 

however,  too  early,  when  he  says  that  he  he-  that  it  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thebes, 

came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  magistrate  should  he  always  a  Thehan. 

confoands  Aoroiatos,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Inscript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 
tatns,  son  of  Cleomenes.    In  818  b.  o.  Megalopo-       ^"^Polyhius,  XX.  6.    Dicsarchns,  Stat.  6r»o. 

lia  was  governed  by  a  strict  oUgarohy.    8eeI)io-  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  frag- 

doras,  XVIII.  68.    Compare  rolybius,  X.  85.  ments  of  Dicnarchus  is  often  hopelessly  oor- 

•  Plataroh,  Pyrrhus,  80.  rupt ;  bat  they  seem  also,  independently  of 
*•  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  such  faults,  to  have  been  interpolated  bv  some 
^'  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modem  writer,  or  rather  their  substanoe 
"  Pausanias,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  languase, 
■^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  89,  40.  not  without  many  additions.  We  know  the 
^*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  HoescheL  XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  aooonnta 

*  Diceearchus,  Stat.  Gwec.  p.  18.  Ed.  Hud-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 
•on.  The  insoriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own ;  and 
there  was  still  a  government  for  all  Bcsotia,  thus  the  work  of  Dicaearchus  seems  to  have 
Koii4¥  Oap/?MMn>v0vvlSf<«v,andB<Botarch8,  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  fi^- 
snoient  times  ;  Uiere  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  lattf 
oalled  <pxv»  i9  KM»d  BotuT&v,  or  £px»v  BotmroU,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  language  and 
who  seems  to  have'  been  the  head  of  the  Boeo-  matter. 

tardhs,  and  <tf  whom  there  ia  so  mention,  I  be- 
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the  outtag68  of  their  memben.  A  strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  tbe 
worst  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.  His  death, 
as  was  most  fittimr,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coun- 
nwjrovcrtiuvinibjAB.  try's  complctc  subjection;  within  a  month^  after  Antipater  bad 
*^'***''  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  sudden  and  painless  death^'  in  the  island  of  Calauria. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  slingers, 
and  cavalry,^'  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybidus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachms  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchiscMl.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;^  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  sub- 

AadBoniiiiikn  iMtorad  ^^^  ^"^  ^  Autipatcr  aud  then  to  Cassander  his  son ;  and  al- 
b7  DnatiaH  fouor.  though  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassander*' 

to  1000  drachms,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 
thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Pirsus  were  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,"  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democmtie,"  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent"  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
DHMtrins  hiiDMif  00.  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
AS!!!u!^Sii*'!i[tSu  city ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend, 
t""^*"^  he  laid  siese  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.    It  was  recovered 

"  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  28.  SonB  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon ! 

'^  Ibid.  80.    The  oommon  stor^  was  that  De-  Your  feeble  apirita.     Greece  her  head  hath 
mosthencB  killed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him  ^  but  his  nephew,  Demo-  As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  jub  death  was  Would  fix  itself  as  smooibly  as  a  doud, 

natural ;  or  rather,  in  his  own  languaij^,  "  that  Which,  at  Joyces  will,  descends  on  Peiion'a 
the  ffods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nad  rescued  top. 

him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

speedy  and  gentle  death."  Ah!   that  a  conqueror^s  word  should  be  so 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  16.  dear! 

**  Diodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  ahed  aucfa  rapturoiui 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74.  joys  I 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  45, 46.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

"  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  hesv- 
worth^s  beautiful  fines  t  en." 


«  So  ye  prop,  ••  Flutardh,  Demetr.  80, 84»  Panamiafl,  1. 86. 
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again,  wlien  he  had  Deen  drireii  oat  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachns  and  Pynrhns, 
by  one  of  the  last  roocessful  eflforta  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodoros,^  who 
had  ahieady  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
if useum,  and  delivered  PirsBUS  and  Munychia.  This  was  m  the  second  year  of 
the  12dd  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  reaUy  independent,  for  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
theffift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

l£is,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor 
orators  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.  The  great  tragedians  had 
loDg  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his 
own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  "  Master  of  the  "V^e"**  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  decliniDg  age.  Still  there 
was  inteUectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  b  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  inmience  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Boeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  ^tolians  h<d  risen  to  such  an  emi-  _  „  .  .  ^ 
nence,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  ^dimAmnn  «  **ru 
tend  single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country  "^ 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania"  bv  the  Ache- 
louB,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  govenunent  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  ^tolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captain-general,""  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs'*  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  beciune  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comen,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
smce  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  iEtolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  46.    Pansanias,  I.  86.       in  the  year  before  the  GanUsh  inTaaioiif  the 

-  "Vidi'lmaeetrodi  color  Che  sanno  ^^?  '^^p.''!^  P'^T'ln'' a''o^°^I?l?^ 

Seder  tra  flloflollca  fkmiglia."  ^^^    (PaoBamas,  X.  20,  «  9.)    At  a  later 

ox^^  w»  mvDv««.    T^*J!r  Tnfemft  TV     P«nod,  Naupactus  was   become  an  -ffltoban 

"  It  had^  however,  acquired  several  towns  qnered. 

aituated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  "  Polybiua,  V.  8,  XXII.  15,  fi  10.    The  cap- 

ly  been  independent.  The  date  of  theae  several  tain-general  and  secretarv  were  officers  also  of 

aoqniaitions  is  diffiult  to  flx  precisely.     The  the  AohtBan  league,     whether  the  .£tolian 

MboiUMDB  had  occupied  the  iSunous  CirrhsBan  league  was  formed  on  the  AchoMtn  model,  or 

pUdn  just  after  the  death  of  Seleuons ;  a  repe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell. 

tation  of  the  old  Phodan  sacrilege,  which  was  "  ^Y^^  «"^  ntm^^ir.    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  oanse  or  pretence  of  a  general  attack  upon  fiurs  and  religious  festivals,  heid  along  with  the 

the»a  by  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

BupreniAoy  of  Sporta.    But  in  this  new  sacred  the  great  Etruscan  assembhes  at  the  temple  of 

war,  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  were  more  Voltumna.    l%e  fkirs  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

fortunate  than  the  Phodans  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  iEtolia  were  still  little  better  than  vil- 

VBt^Mjm  repelled  their  assailants  with  great  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  for  the  r^ga- 

loos.    Jnstini  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  time,  lar  supply  of  commodities. 
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ilization,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  leas  secure  at  Athens  then  l^ttej 
are  at  this  day  in  the  hest  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  ^toliaos  went 
always  armed  ;*^  and  the  character  of  a  robher  was  still  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
^tolian  adventurers,  coimtenanced,  but  not  paid  or  oi^ganised,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  thdr 
attack  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  csi; orai,  a  name*^  which  occurs 
m  the  written  Language  of  Greece  for  the  lEust  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  ^ezander's  successors  and  the  general  dechne  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  ^tolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  their 
r«iitiMi  TCtattoH  cr  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con- 
'*'^'  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Boman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  pohtical  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  tney  were  in  alliance  with  Anti^onus  Gonatas"  before  he  obtuned 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrheean  plain 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Achasans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  ^eat  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  ^tolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
EBbm.  Its  vaitoM  of  modom  Greccc,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^S  i^JSS'^  the  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
ry  M^  tnditioai.  inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages'*  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
goii^  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

**  Thncydides.  I.  5.  "  Jastin,  XXTV.  1.    Bioa  Gaaediia,  Snom. 

*>  PolvbioB,  lY.  8.  6.    Valckeoaer  Bays  that  Peireso.  XXXIX. 

the  word  ruparHs  occurs,  for  the  first  time  in  **  oUo99t  itari  K^fuit,  is  the  character  given  by 

the  Borvivinff  Greek  literature,  in  the  Septua-  Scylaz  of  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  ana 

ffint  translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  eqoallj.    Periplns,  p.  11.  IX,  £d. 

found  in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10 ;  in  Hudson.    But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 

both  instances,  I  think,  sicnifViDg  a  robber  bj  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  siaa 

and  rather  than  by  sea.    And  so  irupar^piov  is  or  iinportanoe. 

used  in  Genesis  XLIX.  19.  Thus  the  Scholiast  **  The  ancient  character  of  the  Mdoaaian 
on  Pindar.  Pvth.  62,  says  that  mtparal  properly  dogs  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hughes  found  them 
means  ol  <v  m^  KMovpyoSvrsc  See  Valokenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  in  an- 
on Ammonius,  p.  194.  The  Greek  translators  oient  days ;  the  breed^e  thinks,  has  in  no 
of  the  Bible  could  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  degenerated.  He  describes  them  as 
old  Greece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  m  color  through  different  ahades 
and  Cilicia,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  dun,  their  long 
famous  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  fur  being  very  soft,  and  thick  and  fflosay;  in 
probably  already  hefpm  to  be  troublesome,  and  size  they  are  aoout  equal  to  an  EngliBh  mastiff: 
to  molest  the  Egyptian  merchant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ean  finely  point- 
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en**  being  amongBt  the  best  of  which  the  Oieeks  had  an  j  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Qrecian  oracles, 
whose  ministers,  the  Belli,  a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  ase,  and 
Pyrrnus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  siud  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Alolos- 
sians  after  his  return  from  Troy,**  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kings.    The  government,  bdeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 

teriod ;  the  kings,  on  tneir  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
led  people**  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
Eiople  swore  that  they  would  maintam  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
ter  times  Epirus  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother* 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucftnians ;  and  on  his 
death  his  first  cousin**  .^Sacides  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinfiruished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

^acides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias,**  when  Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  jj^ij^^^jjj'"^ 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruliiu^  power  m  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king.  .^Eacides  him* 
self  was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  dau£^hter  Deida- 
mia was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs'**  having  murdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  anns  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  lUyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,***  Pyr- 
rhus remained  under  Glauctus'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab- 
hshed  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias***  entered  Epirus  with  iht^iiiLa^mtAn- 
an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  *^^*"'^**^'' 
the  face  of  aflhirs  changed ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  stiU  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  eiale.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 
Desides  their  common  enmity  to  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 

ed,  magniiloeot  tail,  legs  of  a  moderate  length,  might  mislead;  as,  for  instanoe,  he  confounds 

-with  a  body  nicely  roanded  and  oompa^t."  Thaiyntas  or  ThaiypiiB,  the  ffreat  grandfather 

Travels  in  AlbanuL  Ac.,  VoL  I.  p.  488.  of  JSaddes,  with  ijybas  his  mther,  and  makes 

*  See  Krase's  Hellas,  VoL  I.  p.  868,  snd  the  JSaddes  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

authorities  there  quoted.  cousins,  unless  by  the  term  *^  frater"  he  means 

**  PauMiUas,  I.  11.  frater  patruelis'*  and  not  "  ftater  geimanus.*' 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  66.  "  Diodorus,  XIX.  86. 

•■  For  the  fitmily  of  Pyrrhus,  see  Plutarch,  "•  Plutarch,  ^rrh.  2. 
Pyrrh.  I.  PaueamaB,  I.  11.  Diodorus,  XVI.  »»  Diodorus,  XIX.  74. 
7d|  and  XIX.  61.  See  also  Justin,  XVII.  8 ;  but  "■  Plutarch,  Pyxrh.  8. 
in  his  aooount  there  are  some  things  which 
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and  with  him  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  hatUe  of  Ipsns. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remaiiMd  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him*"  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  hegan  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  he 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  Hia 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  foimd  many  partisans.  Dread* 
ing,  nowever,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  he 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,*^  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
ugns  agamst  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  aa  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olympiad,  five 
»  . .  ^  .-  .V  years  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  succea- 
jpn>>^byirtwi  um  Bors  had  gained  his  power  by  more  or  worse  cnmes  than  Caasan- 
***  der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 

of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'^  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  hia 
own  mother,  Thessaloniea,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half* 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedoman  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece ;  Tymphsea  and  Parausea,*"  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphi* 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracisn  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  P3rrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhna' 

iztiDetioo  of  ^ help,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia.    Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 

dit'tfciDiiy.  ^jjyg  f^y  protection,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him.'" 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  hia 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
r^irim  wi»  ifaaedo.  old  cuemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more 
!S^J?ti!^ira  2l  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 
C?*«iSli°to*S2S  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,*"  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
lorabMtiizTMn.      q£  ^3  dominions,  the  other  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus. 

'**  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  4.                ^  Ibid.  5.  tribes  by  Thaoydides,  n.  80,  and  it  appem 

"*  Porph>i7  fuid  DezippaB ;  apud  Easeb.  that  Alexander  vas  bat  reBtoring  to  pYrrhna 

Chronic.  IkI.  ScaJiger.  p.  58,  68.    Plutarch,  ooantriea  which  geographically  belonged  more 

Pyrrh.  6.  to  Epinu  than  to  Maoeaon,  and  some  of  which 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

reads  n$v  rt  Kvn^aiav  Koi  H^v  mpaX/av  ri|(  Macc^o-  politically. 

y(a(.  Palmer  had  corrected  Srvii^a/av  or  To|ifa(air  In  Stephanus  Byamt.  in  Xa^vtay  there  is  a 

instead  of  Nv/i^afav,  and  Nieouhr  with  no  less  quotation  from  Iroxenus  (sn  historian  who 

oertuntY  has  restored  IlapavaUv  for  wafaXlav.  wrote  about  IVrrhus ;  see  Dionys.  Halio.  XIX. 

Bom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  lu.  p.  586.    He  ob-  11,  Fragm.  Mu.  and  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  itapoXtav  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  Vd.  III.  663)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  Dium  and  the  Strymon,  which  it  is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  T«/t^ioi,  Tapa^Xioi,  'A/it/ww, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tymphsaa  where  K.  0.  Muller  corrects  Tvii^i«i,  UapmvmM. 

and  PaiBuiea,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  **  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88."    His  correction 


gether  by  Arrian,  Ezped.  Alexand.  I.  7,  as    and  Niebuhr's  mutually  confirm  one  snoiher. 

A^».a.«_!^^      i—l.:— V        Al.___J._ J     1 1.*-  «■!     T^ 1 J     TX f J    ^^_>^V.     -^. 
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But  at  the  end  of  seven  months'^  Lynmachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
o€  Macedonia,  and  drove  Pjrrhns  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kin^om 
of  Epims.  There  he  reigned  m  peace  for  ahont  six  years,  his  dominions  mclu- 
ding  not.Epinis  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
irst  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphssa  and  Parausea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedoma,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  ^tolians,  which  was  re* 
newed  in  the  rei^  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter"^  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  decorated  it  wiui  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 

which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-    ,i,,i„,imii>,i 

ian  expedition  was  marked  by  mat  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  grM  in  oom  eew. 
emy,  Uie  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
PoUorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  vears'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  alreadv  mentioned, 
m  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucns  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victorv  by  Ptolemy 
Geraunus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Eg^pt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;"*  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia* 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  ^to« 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with* 
out  further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Geraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors'"  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pjrr- 


ihus  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  .__    .  ^  .  . . 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-      ^' 


_. J  , ^- -^ Wwm 

odier  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  ^ 
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ander.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  ^acus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  ch^umstan* 
ees  of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Bomans. 

^  Porphyry  ind  Dezippns,  apad  Enseb.  pp.       ^  Jastin,  XXIV.  1.     Henmon,  apnd  Fho* 
«-•«.  timn,  p.  826.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"•  Bee  Polybias,  XXH.  10, 18.  "»  Hutaroh,  I^^h.  18. 


CHAPTER  XXIVL 

BOMB  AND  THE  SOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TVAB  WITH  THE 

TABENTINES  AND  WITH  PYBBHUS. 


"  Piivatns  illis  censuB  erat  brevis 
Commune  magnum ;  nulla  deoempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
PorticuB  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Neo  fortuitum  Bpernere  oeBpitem 
Lera  Binebant,  oppida  publico 
Bumtu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Tem^  novo  decorare  sazo.^* 

HoBAT.  Caimin.  IL  15. 


Thb  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
8k*ieh  of  um  btanii  statc  arc  oftcn  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
it*toarRoi>«.  not  original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  lustories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
dnce  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemporary 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion,  it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjojring  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three- 
TiMdiTUomafOMBo.  aud-thirty  tribos  ;^  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included* 
BMiiMpto.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  Gsrarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272,000.'  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  eerarians ;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  eerarians,  however,  must  have  be^ 
ffreatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enroUed  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

>  That  is  to  say,  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribes  were  created,  whidh  indnded  the  Priyer- 

have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  com-  natians,  and  the  settLers  in  the  Fidemian  plain, 

monwealth,  and  another  was  added  soon  after-  And,  lastly,  after  the  .£quian  war,  two  more 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Aniensian  and  the  Te- 

tiU  after  the  Gaulish  inyasion,  when  four  more  rentine.  in  which  were  enrolled  the  .fiquians. 

«fere  added  on  the  liffht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  All  tnese  are  dearly  local  tribes,  and  thrir 

S68;  namely,  the  Stellatine,  the  Tromentme,  situation  is  well  known.    The  same  mayvbe 

the  Sabatine,  and  the  Amiensian.    Two  more  said  of  the  four  dty  tribes,  the  Colline,  the  Es- 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine^  and  the  tribe  of  Subnra. 

Volscian  lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes,  But  to  the  remainmg  seventeen,  which  are 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  noble  Boman  fkmUy, 

added  alter  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  Maadan  as  the  .ffimilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Faluan,  &o., 

and  ti^e  Scaptian.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  eztremdy  difficult  to  assign  their  proper 

other  people  of  Latium.    In  the  second  Sam-  locality, 

nite  war,  m  486-7,  the  Ufentine  and  Falerian  *  Liyy,  Epit.  XI. 
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who  had  forfdted  their  franchiae,  either  in  consequence  of  ihdr  having  incurred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  centuty,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^,^^^^^  of  i*  ei  tk* 
went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  mw  of  ^mh  of  tk«  eMntoy 

rit  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.'  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasbnally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  woula  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
ffrcAt  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  they  lived  on  thdr  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  busmess  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments  of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravmgs  ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architCKsture,  of  the  channs  of 
eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag« 
ricultural  Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  j^^^^^^^^ 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  and  country  gyy^jajthw.  ^ 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  nMMi«,«dtiMO|d- 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  afiiedrs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence ;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  mjurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  gain  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
<^uence,  as  if  he  could  only  talk*  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  high  nobility,  independently  of  any  personal  accomplish' 
ments ;  but  the  family  of  the  Coruncanu  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquuntance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius*  was  consul  with 
P.  LcBvinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  give  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  Was  ever  appointed  to 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  The  Ogulmi  also  appear  to  have  b^n  a  family 
distinguished  lor  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

*  PolyfoiiiB,  VI.  19.  *  Pompooiiu,  de  Origine  JnzJa,  S  Off,  S&    Or 


oen>,  BratuB,  14.    C»to  Mi^<Mr,  9. 
*  Liv7,  Epit.  XVUL 
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avgnr  and  poatifez  to  tlie  oommonsi  and  aftenrards  in  their  ndOeship  they  orna* 
mented  the  city  with  seyeral  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaurus,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors^  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  Idng  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhns  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  r^;iilar  drama,  for  Idvins  Andronicus  did  not  begm  to  ex* 
TitirittmiMofriiHt  l^ibit  his  puys  tfll  after  the  first  Pmiic  war  ;*  but  there  were  pan- 
***"^  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etmscan  actors  ;*  there  were  the 

satarsd'^  or  medleys,  simg  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  weie  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellae  atellanae),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainn^nt  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments"  that 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
ffyrical  orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  thdr  members,  contiun- 
mg  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions^'  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 

.    were  in  their  earliest  in&ncy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 

&cM^!!!!!!r3£  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 

national  games  of  Greece.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber^*  four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession'^  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

*  Dionysios,  XX.  4.    Fragm.  Vatic  Valer.  Boman  Antic^aities.    The  view  of  the  circus 
Uazim.  IV.  8.  $  9.  and  the  Palatine,  given  in  Panvinius'  work,  is 

*  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenid,  Vol.  111.  p.  25,  b.  a  cnrioas,  as  showing  how  greatly  Rome  has 
240.  changed  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  a^ 

'  Livy,  Vn.  2.  count  may  he  foond  in  Rosini  and  Dempster's 

'^  I  am  not  ventarinff  to  determine  the  ety-  work  on  Roman  antiquities ;  and  the  topog- 

molo^  of  this  word,  out  giving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Bunsen  and 

Bcription  of  the  thing.    "  Oum  carmen  quod  ex  Piatner's  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

variis  poematihus  constabat,  satvra  vocabatur,  Gibbon  has  given  one  of  his  lively  and  com- 

quale  scripeerunt  Pacuvius  et  Ijmlus."    Dio-  prehensive  sketches  of  the  games  of  the  drcus, 

medes,  III.  9.    livy  speaks  of  the  sature  or  in  his  aooount  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

satyrse,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  subject. 

art  between  tiie  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  arcus  is  given  on  sev- 

plot,  and  the  mere  rude  tparrinff  witii  coarse  eral  coins  which  may  be  seen  in  Panvinius^ 

jests,  "  versum  inoompositum  temere  ac  rudom  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 

altemis  jaoiebant,"  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  &ctions 

two  performers.    The  satursB  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  inscrip* 

have  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions.                                         ^^ 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  sucoes-  **  Tertullian,  I>e  Spectaculis,  VH.    Hia  enu- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  connection  mention  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  beinff  each  of  them  points  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.    "  De.  simulacrorum 

hearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter.  serie,  de  ima^um  agmine,  ae  curribns,  de 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.             ^^  thensis,  de  armamaxis,  de  sedibus,  de  coronis, 

^  Cicero,  Brutus,  16.    livy,  VIU.  40.  de  exuviis,  quanta  prsterea  sacra,  quanta  aao- 

"  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir-  riflcia  prsBoedant,  intercedant,  succedant,  qttot 

cue  is,  1  suppose^  that  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius  coUegia,  quot  sacerdotiaj  quot  officia  moveantor, 

(Ononio  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who  flourished  sdunt  homines  illius  urbis  in  qui  dnmonionim 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century^,  published  oonventns  oonsedit." 

in  the  ninth  volume  of  Gmvina'  CoUeotion  of 
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nfttjopal  eeremoaj,  Uiat  the  magistrale  of  highest  nmk  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  in  the  chaiiot  race.  The 
oircns  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  son,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons.'*  OriginaUy  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-Uke  grreen,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
ealled  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  Ihe  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
aelTCs  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  di£Ferences» 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym« 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  anv  one  color  more  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
p<Hnt  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions* 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  sames  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im-  p,^,^.  ^ 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altoffether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes**  w  t<>mS»  bau^S 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eng- 
lish race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta* 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  centurjr  that  the  carceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  building  of  the  common  volcamc  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  wmch  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  vet  they  now  began  to  be 
yery  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  g^randenr. 
livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples**  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462 ;  for  the  period  immediately  foUowing  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  i£sculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded* 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius*'  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,**  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.    And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

*  Tertnllian,  ibid.  YIII.  IX.  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinam  (X.  29):  a  third 

^  Livy,  I.  85.  near  the  dreus,  dedicated  to  Venus  (X.  81} ;  a 

^  Livy,  VIII.  20.    Snetonins  in  Claud.  21.  fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88);  a  fifth  to 

There  are  representationa  of  the  oaroerea  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (A.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four,  hones,'*  the  woik  of  an  Etmsean  artist,  and  wroughft  m 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  CapitoL 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius"  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made 
FMBfly  fmcw  won  ou  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
iik«BMiui7fittmiB.  escutcheons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancestors  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  amilar  works,  an  exact  hkeness"  was  considered  of  much  greater  im* 
portance  than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  objed;  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  then*  generation  done  honw  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  m  the  houses  of  all 
great  families  ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask**  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  stalion, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
TbaAppiaaraapaTad  ^^^  ui  his  famous  ccusorship ;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
M^MBoTflia.  ^^Q  magnificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,**  a  httle  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
fiovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  withm  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullins.  The 
sitMit  and  MpMt  or  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
^  *^^-  looked  down  inmiediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  scul 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  leveL  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,**  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hul  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  BiO* 
man  Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  piin* 
DMripdoB  of  tiM  Fo.  cipal  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors 
'"''  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.    From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  lull*^  to  that  of  the  Palatme,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

"  Plinj,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  f  158.  the  anoeston  of  the  first  Appius,  and  what 

"  Pliny  Oiist.  Nat.  XXXV.  $  2,  8)  asaribes  offioes  could  they  have  filled  at  Some,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appius  Clandins,  who  himself  was  &e  first  of  his  family  who  became 

was  oonsiil  with  P.  Servihus  in  259.    But  nn-  a  Roman? 

less  the  words  <<  qoi  oonsol  cum  Servilio  fait  "  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXV.  §  4. 6. 

anno  nrbis  CCLIX."  are  an  nnlucky  rioss  of  •*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  $  6.    PolyWna, 

Bome  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  proM.Ue,  they  VI.  58. 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  *  I^vy,  X.4:7. 

Hiny  himself  |  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  **  PHny,  XVI.  §  8S,  quoting  from  C<»nieliiia 

testimony^hich  ascribes  the  foundation  of  tiie  Nepos. 

temple  of  Sellona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  468.  ^  The  whole  of  the  following  desoiption  of 

Plinv*s  own  statement  saysi^  that  Appius  causea  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunsen^s  anacle  in  the 

the  figures  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  "  Besohreibung  der  8tadt 

ing  the  offices  which  thoy  had  fiUed,  to  be  af-  Bom."    The  substance  of  this  artlde  has  bee& 

fixed  to  this  temple :  bnt  who  could  nave  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  kttar 
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unequal  breadtb,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enoloa^d  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.    Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  popnlns  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whibt  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.    The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  fiacine 
at  this  period  towards  the  ctmitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.    The  magnificent  basilicse,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  of  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behina  them.    These  shops  were 
like  80  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.    Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  unproved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.     On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  m  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  Bt«tMa,*«^i»tiMFo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees^  of  the  oldest  "^ 
known  civilization,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Maenius  and  L.  CamiUus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  accordug  to  «,d  aa. 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  Jmm  oc  tntMwt  H  th» 
acoording  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  *^ "'' 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  auffur ;  and  there  too  was  the  pacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  ^ven  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representing  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  aediles,  Q.  and  On.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canina,  written  in  French  (Borne,  history,  that  his  topoflraphy  is  necessarily  ren- 

1887).    He  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  value.    Bunsen  has  had  every  ad- 

of  bis  Oerman  artide,  which  have  been  printed  vantage  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Nibby, 

separately,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  but  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combines  other 

which  throw  any  ught  on  ^e  topography  of  the  qualities  which  Nibby  is  Ibr  from  poesessiug 

Forum.  equally. 


Nibb; 

whioL     -.                                       ^  ,       ^                          ,             . 

Forum  differs  topographically  from  Bunsen's ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

he  places  it  farther  to  the  west,  and  amuiffes  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yards  more 

the  Duildings  differently.    But  nistorically  his  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con^  of  those  bnildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
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itself  had  been  removed  by  the  power  of  Attius  Navius,  so  said  the  story  *  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidense  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  the 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  &th  century  was  very  different 
chH«etor«rtiM  pop«.  ^m  its  aspect  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
]atfa«{dMiiuipi,*€.  ferent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remuned, 
as  in  the  days  of  Yirginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks**  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
o»«t  fkoiiiM  of  tui  of  ^^  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  in  the  course 
v**^  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudiua 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Oorvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Sanmite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  &mily. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  gp'eat 
campaign  of  461,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  l&ximus ;  M*.  Curhis 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vis^r  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
emment  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches ; 
among  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  vnll  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Ceecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  veneration, ''  no  son  of  his  succeeding  ;**  while  L.  Ca&cihus, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himsdf  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  *'  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endanjrered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  ofhis  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

»  Thepassage  in  Plinv  which  mentions  this  »  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  XVIII.  S 108.    Bo  m 

story,  XV.  S  77,  is  clearly  oormpt,  and  Tariooa  the  Anlolaria  of  Plautus,  the  cooks  are  hired  in 

oonectionB  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Bunsen  the  Forom  to  go  to  Eudio^s  house,  and  droos 

has  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  daughter's  wedding  dinner. 
Fonun,  Besohreib.  der  Stadt  Bom.  m.  p.  62. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

FOfiEION  HIBTOBY  FBOM  464  TO  479— WABS  WITH  THE  ETBT7SCANS,  OAULS, 
AND  TABENTINES—FOUBTH  BAMNITE  WAB^PTBSHUS  KINO  OF  EPIBU8  IN 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HEBACLEA,  ASCULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simoifl  tibi  neo  Xanthns  neo  Dorioa  oastra 
Defaeiint ;  alius  Latio  jam  partne  Achilles. 

VmoiL,  Msu  VL  87. 


Thx  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  .  ^  .  . 
in^  penod,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  ua  oo^u<»  arriMi 
▼olved  in  tiie  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  to  pre-  ^'^' 
sent  an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  trace 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentmes  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
sation of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  gut*  mmi  dtipodikn 
revolution  in  the  several  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  «'*^b>'«*»^ 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralysdng  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.^  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  withm  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Yulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  '*  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,"  says  Polybius,* 
"  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."    If  we  ^^j^^q^^^ 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Oaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  kome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 

faithful  to  the  Romans,. and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  th*  t u^  .^ 

Liicanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.*    Of  Tarentum  '^•^^•*- 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucantans  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucanians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii. 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  ^e 
tunate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  'S^^ii 
spoiler;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  "^^ou. 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,'  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.    Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452*  when  he  was  playing 


Tkarii,  and  tb«  T\v^ 


•  Zonaras,  Vm.  1.  *  See  ohap.  XXXIII. 

•  Polybius,  n.  19.  •  Diodorus,  XXL  4,  8,  Fragm.  HoeaoheL 

•  liTy,  X.  88.  •  livy,  X.  »• 
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the  baecaneer  alon?  all  ihe  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman  army  Bad  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  hare  been  made  about  the  period  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con* 
sent  to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,''  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 
Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before 
an  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly 
triblc^^fori^^  of  the  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 
th«  ueraiua.  populsT  party  for  some  years  from  tnis  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 

the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo* 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Oimon  and  Nicias.  C.  ^lins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny'  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
StatUius,'  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  'followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  jiElius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 

^  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these  it  in  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  JSHqb  iraa  oon- 

events  in  order  of  time  are  as  follows:  1.  The  sol.     On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  these 

interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the  events  in  the  following  order : 
Thunans  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the       A.  U.  0. 464.    End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 
eleventh  book  of  Livy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be-       A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucaniana  attack  the  Thn- 

gan  ajoparently  with  the  consulship  of  Dolabella  rians. 

and  DomitiuB  in  the  year  471.    8.  M'.  Coriufi       A.  U.  C.  467.     The  Hortensian  laws.     C. 

obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triumph  for  hia  .Mins,  tribune,  carries  hia  motion  in  the  asaem- 

victories  over  the  Lucanians.    ( Aactor  de  Viria  bly  of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 
Blostribus^  in  W,  Curio.)    This  must  either       A.  U.  C.  468.    C.  ^ius,  consul,  chosen  pei- 

have  been  m  the  year  after  nia  consulship,  when  hapa  as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  his 

he  was  perhaps  praetor,  or  else  in  471,  when  we  triouneship. 

know  that  he  was  appointed  preetor  after  the       A.  U.  C.  471.    M\  Gurius  pnetor.    His  ova- 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  Csecilhis.    8.  But  when  tion  over  the  Lucanians. 
0.  ifilius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with       A.  U.  C.  47S.    G.  Fabricius  codbuI.    He  de- 
tho  Lucanians,  the  Lucanian  general  Statilius  feats  the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the '  siege  of 
had  ttpice  assailed  the  Thunans  (**  bis  infestave-  Thurii. 

rat.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  $  82),  which,  If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  their  lands  great  an  intervu  between  the  declaration  of  war 
for  two  successive  years ;  but  the  peace  with  against  the  Lucanians^  and  any  recorded  events 
the  Samnitcs  was  only  concluded  m  the  year  of  the  war  ^althou^h,m  tiie  total  absence  of  all 
when  GuriuB  was  consul ;  and  throughout  the  details  of  tnis  penod,  this  objection  is  not  of 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  with  Home,  much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
nor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  the  .£^us,  the  trioune,  and  C.  .£liu8,  the  consul, 
Thurians.  4.  G.  iSaius  passed  his  resolution  as  were  different  persons ;  and  we  might  then 
tribune ;  but  before  the  Hortensian  laws  were  place  the  resolution  ag^nst  the  Lucanians  a 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have  year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
been  brought  forward  bv  a  tribune,  nor  would  that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
it  have  been  carried  had  the  senate  been  opposed  the  same  man.  and  then  I  think  the  above  scheme 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it  ofibrs  fewer  aiffioulties  than  any  other, 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the  "  Histor.  Natur.  XXIV.  i  82. 
consuls  with  their  authority.  5.  There  is  a  G.  •  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  following 
Miufi  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  having  effect :  "  Vellent  juberentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio 
been  consul  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether  Lucanorum  prstore,  quiqne  ^us  sectam  secnti 
this  is  the  same  person  with  the  tribune ;  but  essent,  bellum  iniri.^^  If  there  was  a  Roman 
if  he  were,  his  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his  puty  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Lncania, 
consulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  it  would  explain  why  the  rogstio  shonld  have 
year  468.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws  rather  specifled  Statilius  penonany  than  de- 
ls unknown,  but  several  modem  writers  plaoe  dared  war  against  the  whole  LnoaiUBa  people. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  yean  after  the  eoncliision 
erf  the  third  Sammte  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  ,^^  ^j.  ^^ 
and  lu  Csecilius  Metellus  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  7 '!^%^°^ 
the  Tarentmes'^  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  formii^  a  new 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Brattians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.    The  storm  broke  out  asainst  Rome  ^  ^ 

in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  nnMemamichi^^ 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  w^Sii^SSW  t» 
hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in 
arms,  and  had  engaged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Grauls  in  their 
service,  although  tne  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predommant;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  a.  u.  c.  4ti.  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arretium"  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  *** 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  begun  before  they  i^cmsu^utMmiM 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Csecihus  Metellus,  the  dti^M^^Ao^tk 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his  "^ 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prestor  for  the  year  followmg  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.'*  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  18,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  ThtanumaMMnih* 
of  Metellus,  and  sent  oflF  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  **«"  •■b««d«. 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  compbdn  that  their  people  were  serving  m  the  armies'^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  their  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  wAd  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.    His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

^  Zonaras,  Vm.  2,  and  Dion  Cassias,  Fngm.  writers  shows  that  both  are  talcen  from  a  oom- 

UTBin.  CXLIV.  mon  source,  which  donbtloss  was  livy.  ^  They 

"  Appian,  de  Sebos  Chillio.  XI.    fiamuitio.  varyfromtheaocountgivenbyPolybiafl,  inrep- 

VI.  resenting  the  murder  of  the  Koman  ambassar 

"  Polybins,  11. 19.  dors  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellus.    Ap- 

"  OroaiuB,  III.  23,  and  Augustine,  do  Civi-  plan,  copying  from  Dionysius,  agrees  with  Po- 

tete  Dei,  III.  17.    Orosins  decucated  his  history  lybius. 

to  Augustine,  and  the  exact  sunilarity  of  the  >*  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VI.  Oalnc  XL 
QOtioea  aboujk  the  de&at  of  L.  HeteUus  in  both 
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vengeance  for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  saered  feeiales 
themselves,  were  mwdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  piecesy 
and  the  manffled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consiu,  P.  D(»abella,  had  akeady  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  armj, 

and  was  ou  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,'*  when  he  received 

JK^r  om  Emeut^  thc  tidiugs  of  this  outrage.    Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 

and  instead  of  advancing  mto  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  rights 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  ofif  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  army,^*  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
Aad.bo9*«rtfa«BoiM  ^^^  J^^  nearly  at  an  end.  The  Boian  Gauls,*'  the  neighbors  of  the 
B^AcTth/ukry!'.  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  ezterminalion  of  their 
*""•  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Sanmites  and  Lucani8,ns  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action'*  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victoiy  of  the  Romans  was  complete  ;'*  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
were  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius  Papus. 
.  rr  ^  ...  Again  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 
tn.  Th«^^^iiMk«'  consular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 
'**^  "^'  jEmilius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gaids  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace.*'    The  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  '<  fike  nor  peace  nor 

"  Appian,  Samnitic  VI.  Gallic.  XL  rival  oftheoonsol's  messenger.    The  same  stoiy 

*  Appian,  Samnitio.  VI.  Gallio.  XI.  is  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fonght  between  Tar- 

"  Polybius,  II.  20.  quinius  Priscus  and  the  Sabines ;  but  there,  at 

i*  Polybius,  II.  20.    Dion  Casuus.  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  a 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  n.  p.  686.  Floras.  II.  18.    The  very  few  miles  of  Kome.    Livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sacred.    Bee  Plinj,  ■•  Polybius,  II.  20.    It  must  have  been  JSmil- 

Epist.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  it.  ius  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  because  we  >now 

^  Polybius,  II.  20.    One  of  the  fragments  of  that  Fabricius  was  employed  in  the  soiith :  but 

Dion  Cassius,  published  bv  Mai  in  his  Bcriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  11.  p.  686,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etrascans  as  they         "...  eisque III.  Non.  Mart.** 

were  crossing  the  l^ber,  and  that  the  bodies  of  Dionysius,  however,  says  expressly  that  Mxrai' 

the  enemy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague   of  Fabridus,  commanded 

the  news  of  the  battle  to  Kome  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etruscans  in  this  year.    XVUI.  ff. 
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war/'  would  not  yet  sabniit;  or  perhaps  some  states  yidded  wbile  others  oon- 
tmued  the  contest ;  but  there  remained  <ml7  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency^ 
and  preparing  itie  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,'^  and  penetrated  ^^^^^^^^  ^  r.Mei« 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  toa»«(witk  Aw  ik« 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the 
head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
then*  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii ;"  for  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
.^lius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Rome.  Thus  the  coaUtion  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
taon  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  ^ £^^j;^Ji^*'^ 
sens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Yaierius,*^  one  of  the  two  officers  annuallv  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  a^urs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,** 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon'"  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  Th«  TaiMtiDM  atteek 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  **^^^^^^ 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  wnich  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
FuU  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

"  IMonyBinB,  XVni.  6.  or  hmd-looked  buin,  ronning  fltr  into  the  land, 
"  Dionyaias,  XVIII.  6.    Valerins  Maximiu,  *  and  oommunioating  with  the  open  sea  by  a  sin- 

I.  8,  i  6.     Pliny,  Hist.  Katur.  XXXIV.  f  82.  ffle  narrowpassage.    It  is  now  called  the  Mare 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  b^  mistake,  refers  the  ao-  ricoolo.    Tne  ancient  city  formed  a  triangle, 

count  in  Valerias  Maximos  to  Fabridus^  seoond  one  side  of  which  was  waaned  by  the  open  sea, 

consulship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor :  the 

lief  of  Thurii  shows  clearly  that  it  belongs  to  hia  base  was  a  wall  drawn  across  iVom  the  sea  to 

first  consulship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  story  in  Valerias  Maximus  relates  a  won<  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har- 

derful  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor's  mouth.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

stature,  who  led  the  Romans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  dtadel,  the  site  of  which  is  oocu- 

the  enemy's  camp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modern  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  was  completely  in.  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 

fsaid,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself,  who  ^reat  harbor  of  Syraonae;  and  Cicero's  desorip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  people.    Compare  the  tion  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum 

story  in  Herodotus  ofthegngantic  warrior  whose  than  to  Syracuse;  "quo  simiu  atque  adisset 

mere  appearance  struck  Uie  Athenian  Epizelus  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  tcigo  magnam 

blind  at  Marathon,  VI.  117.  partem  urbis  relinqneret."— Verres,  Act.  II. 

"  Dionysius,  XVIII.  16.  V.  88.    See  Keppel  Craven.  Tour  through  the 

**  Appian  calls  him  "  Cornelius,'^  Samnitio.  southern  provincea  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  Ga- 

Fragm.  vll.   IMon  Caasius,  Fragm.  Bekker.  e  gUardo,  Hiescrizione  di  Taranto. 

libro  IX.  calls  him  '*  Valerius^"  and  so  does  ^  Dion  Cassiua,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLV.    Zo- 

Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  Vlli.  3.  naras,  VIII.  8. 
^  *  The  harbor  of  Tarentum  was  s  deep  ga]f| 
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puoisb  instanily  the  treacheiy  of  the  RomiiDS,  and  to  save  their  ships  and  theur 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonginc;  to  a  foreiffn  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,^  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  But 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  aU  its  crew.  L.  Valerius^ 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  coDunitted,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
n«7*xptitiMR<»M»  ^^y  taxed  the  Thurians"  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
flwoTinrii.  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
And  iuDit  ti>«  ainbM-  outrsges.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,^  and  the 
7i^^iSiZSS^£  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
ihtmtnrmuen.  dlsordcrly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  bim. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  **  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  herec^ter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga 
shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  th&r 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.u.c.4ia.  A.c.t3i.  after  the  new  consuls,  L*Mmi\ius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
3^a£2!!nLTra.  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
^^"^  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  agunst  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved^  at  last  to  declare  war;  but  still,  when 

"  The  Corcyreans  agreed  to  reoeive  a  eingle  Urain.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  Postumius  was  is 

Athenian  or  Laoednmouian  ship  into  their  har-  not  known.    He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos- 

bor,  but  if  a  greater  number  appeared,  they  tumii  Albini,  althouffh  the  L.  Postumius  AIM- 

were  to  be  treated  oa  enemies.    Thucyd.  III.  nus,  who  wss  oonsm  in  580,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  coasted  erandaon  of  two  Auli  Postumii.    But  it  may 

along  lap^ffia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  fbr 

would  neither  allow  them  to  enter  tlie  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464,  for  with  all  his  fkaltB 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  Uie  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am- 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama-  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  citv  aa  Tarentum 

rinffians.  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  b^n  men  of  consular  dig- 

with  Athens  a  few  years  before,  refhsed  to  ad-  nity. 

mit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  *  Dionysius,  XVIL  10.    Beiske  has  made 

mament  within  their  harbor.    VI.  62.  Dionysius  say  just  the  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VII.  tering  olrot  into  al    He  givis  no  reaaon  for  tho 

Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  "  al  do  meo  ddd^ 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
cius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  JSmilius  was  ordered*  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Bamnium  and  subdue  the  revolted. 
Samnites. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ^milius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended   there,  or  whether  a  prsBtorian  .  _^ 
army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  i«y>  wm?  tK«  tu«b. 


consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  (riMofp»rtiM'inTa 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  iBmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam-  ^"^ 
nium,*^  to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
again  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tiliti%s  immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Tarentines,  and  j£milius  began  to  ravage  their  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,*he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,*"  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  thepopulmr  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  ^jt,\^  u  iotim  lato 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,**  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  '*^'- 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assiu'ed,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
be  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  inumtry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  comm^bn  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition. 
Victorious  over  the  Romans,"  thence  easily  passing  over  into  occupy  th6*'dt«d«i  of 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  \S*?^^J^ 
thocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr-  ***™^*^'" 
rhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  help  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

£ro  vnJg.  o{ro(.^^    The  old  readings,  however,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  till  measuree  had  been 

\  ^aite  correct  in  grmmuir,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  seonre  it  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telligible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nitea  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

general  stnictare  of  the  passage.    It  ma^r  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 
[longfat  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Appian^s  npon  Tarentnm. 
account,  who  says  that  the  consul  .£miUus  was  '*  The  oonsuls  came  into  oifice  in  April,  and 
already  in  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  iSmilius  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 
to   march   against  the  Tarentines  (Samnitic.  the  com  was  cut,  for  the  Fragment  of  l)ionys- 
Fragm.  VII.  8),  whereas  IKonyslns  makes  him  ins,  XVII.  12,  dearly  relates  to  this  invasion : 
to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  i^6fas  n  itutaiov  iSn  ri  nnicb^  Bl^  ixvicmt 
question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated ;  and  had  npl  iiio^s,    in  1818,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  found 
immediate  war  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 
he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  June- 
attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naplesi 
into  Samnium^  and  receiving  asubsequent  order  p.  197. 
to  march  against  Tarentum!    This,  however,  •  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 
wonld  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 
may  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  hazard  an  army  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  oyer  Cineas,"  his  favorite  mhuster,  to  assist  his  fiie&ds  by  hk 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possesion  of  the  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  f*  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  hy  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratical  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  ezperieneed 
Tb«  lunaHi  mnn  n^  g®n«™l  aud  a  body  of  vcteran  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  their 
tnt*  {Tom  thinitit-  land-forces,  which  in  numbers  were  in  tiiemselves  consid^iuhle. 

*""^'^'  Winter  was  approaching,  and  JSmilius  proposed  to  retreat  into 

Apulia,  to  put  his  army  mto  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plfehis. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemy,*^  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tar&xiiad 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  th&  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  jiEmilins,  it  is  said,  put 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  th^  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Romaa 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter*^  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarentum. 
rjnkn  •rriret  «tT»-  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
dpUD?j.£!t^U1&  himself  had  been  obli^  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
t^ndOdm.  ^j^Jj  qjjIj  ^  gjQjji  purt  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  he  found  hunself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  pubhc  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
m  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocaea  tried  in  vam  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pvrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  his  soldiers  were  guilty,  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
▲iiMwiitofuitfonMof  l>y  ^he  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised 
pjiTiui..  contingents,"  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 

preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  smce  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  8000  horse,^  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraimus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
6000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.^^    The  Macedom'an  foot 

»  "  ZonaraSjVin.  2.  »  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

^  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    ProntantiB,  Strategem.  «  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    Zonaraa  ames  m  to 

M*  I            ^  ^®  number  of  eiephanta ;  of  the  numDera  of  this 

Zonaraa,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16, 16.  infkntry  and  cavalry  he  gives  no  aoooimt. 

Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  VIII.  «  Juatin,  XVn.  2. 
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may  bave  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly giyen ;  but  we  find  his  cavaliy  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Tet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
hcyrse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  ui)on  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  but  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  aoded  to  their  numerous  enemies.  Ana  of  iim  iiii>m«M. 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  a.u.c.«4.  a-cw*. 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
A  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Laevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  carrison  at  Rhegium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campaign  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remainii^  information  respectmg  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  alUes  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  gt.t«  or  um  «iiim  of 
citizens  of  Prseneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  "^"^ 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaidts  of  the  serarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  alUes 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
0«mpanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  ^Equian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
tbem  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Laevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"Laevinus,*'  says  Zonaras,^  "  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  ^■■!?._^^  g?*^ 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  pyrrhiiB. 
wc  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;^  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
general  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem- 
mg  to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  armv  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  3000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  OroftiuB,  IV.  1.  •  Vni.  8. 

•  OroBios,  IV.  8.    Polybias,  1. 7.  •  Justin,  XVm.  1. 
«•  Zonaras,  VIU.  8. 
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ekftdel  of  Tarentum.  It  is  dear,  then,  dther  that  LaeTintis  had  taken  with 
the  whole  or  the  greatei^  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  praetorian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  frpm  the  neighhorhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  he  estimated  at  less  than  30,000  foot  and 
3600  horse. 

Pyrrhus  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
^  eiid4»,„,  to  ^t*"*lly  *t  his  disposal,  endeavored  to  sain  time  by  negotiation. 
SSiS^JljJSVtw  ^®  wrote  to  Laevmus,^^  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
^  mans  and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  i^ 

days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Lsevinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,^ 
and  then  to  have  sent  hun  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it.    . 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
Th*  Roinus  .ttaek  ^  should  Seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in 
un.  itaitb  of  H«m-  Tareutum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Tarentiiies 

took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera- 
clea,  encamped  in  Uie  plain^*  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
fovorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,*^  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  iti  front  of  Vie 
enemy,  the  cavalry'*  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  m  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  sJthouffh  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain"  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
ofiScers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  "  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  thb  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  sm-rounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

**  DionyBins,  XVII.  15, 16.  Heradea,  for  about  three  miles,  and  ia  ibr  tha 

^  DionysiuB,  XVIU.  1.    Zonaraa,  VIII.  8.  mostpart  highly  cultivated. 

*■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    At  preeent  a  thick  ••  Keppel  Craven,  p.  204.    Mr.  Keppel  Oa- 

fbrest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ez-  ven  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  So- 

tendintf  along  the  left  buiK  of  the  Sins  for  aev-  man  army  eflfeoted  its  passage, 

eral  miles  upwards  from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.                         ,».,.^ 

point  where  the  hills  beffin.    See  Keppel  Cra-  "  Plutarch,  I^rrrh.  16.     Bionysios,  Xvjii. 

ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni^  map.  But  in  andent  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap* 

times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tain  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  Dion^ 

tween  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  he  has  some  other  particulars  wbidli 

land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  are  not  to  be  found  in  XKonysius,  and  which.  h$ 

Poliooro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  andent  got  probably  from  Hieronymus. 
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ordered  his  iitfaiitry  to  advanee  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  j^^^^^^,^  ,^0^ 
legions."  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  •jppoJSTdeathof^yr. 
an  army  in  which  hia  person^  ascenaency  was  all  in  all,  gave  "^ 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  ezchanffe.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  spl^idor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  hia  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  LsBTinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,**  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Laevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 

keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ^ ^  ^ 

action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  lonff  fa»!j.  ud  thtiTMair 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equiu 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx ;  but  LsBvinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  cham, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  fonnidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — ^the  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,"  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,"  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him ;"  and  though  he  complained  of  the  tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie-  ^^ 
tory.     The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver;  and  tne  Roman  gar-         ^oi»iUA0>rj. 
risons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.   The 

**  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  17.  "*  The  destruction  of  the  Bonum  army  waa 

**  T^oxat  hrH  Xiytrat  ^ivySvruv  dvdfrahv  Kal  prevented,  according  to  Orosius,  by  an  acci- 

iim€6vn»p  ytvMai,    Plutarch,  FVrrh.  17.    From  dent.    One  Minudua,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

this  and  other  circumstances  related  of  this  bat>  leffion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tlo^t  appears  certain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrhus'  infantry  could  have  haa  the  arms  and  run  wick  up<)n  his  own  army.    The  oonfti- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  sion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

ground  was  open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  Bomans  to  escape  over  the  Biria  with  the  balk 

met  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  heavy-armed  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

iniimtry  hod  been  numerous,  they  must  have  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicn  the  phahmz  had  "  Hieronymus,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  CynocephalflB  and  at  P\'dna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  vt 

its  line  unbroken ;   and  the  Roman  infantry  Asonlum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus'  own 

^old  not  have  maintained  the  contest.   While,  oommentaries,  makes  the  Boman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  nave  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order^  so  that  tne  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  toss  than  4000.    Dionyslus 

etrate  it  in  several  places,  then  they  would  nave  stated  the  Boman  lose  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  from  Uie  ex* 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  aggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

would  seem  that  the  Greek  mfan^  in  this  bat-  c^sts,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself. 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltastn,  or  troops  not  Bee  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.    Orosius,  copying 

formed  in  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx ;  such  frt>m  Livy,  who  m  his  turn  probably  followea 

were  the  Bplrots  generally,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

also  the  ^olians  and  Illynans,  some  of  whom,  it  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

is  said  [Dion  Casaius^  Fragm.  Peireso.  XXXIX..],  wer^  killed  and  808  taken.    He  says  also  that 

were  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhus'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken,  lout  what  ia 

Thus  the  infantry  in  both  armies  were  armed  curious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

and  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Livy  oouJd  have  at  all  consulted  the 

each  other;   and  thia  would  account  for  the  Greek  writers  on  this  war,  he  asserts  that  of  tha 

length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus'  aide  no  record  had  been  pre* 

number  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

<*  Zonaraa,  VUI.  8.    Plutardh,  Pyrrh.  17.  ■*  Zonane,,  VOL  8.    Flntiirdb,  ^yirh.  17. 
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.  g.„iH.  Looruutt  rose  upon  the  mviaon  of  their  city,  and  opened  their 

lSZJ^T£!'^ib^  gates  to  Pyrrhus.*^  At  Khegium*'  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
**^  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  mrison  of  Bona,  in  similu'  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war :  thejr 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  goyemment ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  haye  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  aUe- 
giance  any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  ooo- 
sul's  orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  howeyer,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.    Nearly  four  thousand  of 

PTTrim*  NMivM  to  ^^  ™®'^  ^*^  fallen,  and  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 
bSII  taiwlv  to  best  officers  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 

fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,"* 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance." 

The  conditions  offered  were  these:  peace,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
H*  prepoM  toni*  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Ronuins  ;**  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
p*^*  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians, 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  tiucen  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
cbMM  Mnt  M  hta  MD.  versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
*•'"*"'•  Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  the 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators'^  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par« 
ticularly  the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;'^  which  taught  that  war  and  state  afbirs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

*>  Jufitan,  XVIII.  1.  Bhowed  stifBcient  respect  on  tlie  part  of  PTrrhns 

*'  Appian,  Sanmitic.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Gaa-  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Romans ; 

sins,  Fra^.  Peiresc.  XL.  bat  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Roman  vanity, 

*■  Orosms,  IV.  1.    One  of  the  Roman  forag-  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  says  that "  the  king 

ing  parties,  soon  after  the  battle,  was  overtaken  merely  askeafor  peace  for  hunself  and  indem- 

by  BO  dreadM  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  ior  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  aid  the 

were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Romans  in  conquering  Italy .*^    Pyrrh.  18. 

dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  "  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  14. 

or  maimed.  •  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  Vn.  S  88. 

"  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X    Plutarch,  "^  Cicero,  de  Benectut.    18.  Plutarch,  Pynli. 

Pyrrh.  18.  90. 

**  Appian,  Ssmnilio.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  this  lower  world.  Yet  hb  life  was  better  than  his  phttoeophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actiTely  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work,^ 
for  which  ne  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  pbces  through  which 
be  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.**  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses^^  to  win  the 
ilaTor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  Que  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
them. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  j^^^  omMm  it 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  yTt;  ^.^H!^  ^ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  p**^* 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^^  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately  desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
his  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  knovm  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  hb  sons  and  sons-in-law"  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  gu,^  mm  b  bf. 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  "**»  ^'^^' 
^English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approachmg  dishonor  to  the  En&^lish  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  pelding  to  the  coaUtion  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  Uvely  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
flenate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rhus  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^'  should  be  concluded  with  n»  wmmu  r^Mii  um 
him  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  ^^^v^-v^l 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vi^r  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  Am  yt^un  Tirmoiiy 
new  legions,^^  which  must  nave  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  *" 


war. 


"  At  least  Goero,  in  writing  to  Fetus,  sa^,  ^*  Flntarob,  Pyrrh.  18. 

"  Plane  nesciebam  te  tam  peritum  esse  rei  mill-  ^^  Cioero,  de  Beneotut.  6, 11.    Tnscolan.  Disp. 

taris.    Pyrrhi  te  libros  et  Cinea  video  lectitas-  V.  88. 

se.**.     Ad  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  com-  ""  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

mentaries  of  Pyrrhns  are  referred  to  by  Flntaroh,  five  daughters,  out  how  many  of  his  daughters 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    See  Cicero  de 

the  writing  ofCineas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero's 

**  At  Aricia,  on  the  Appian  Wa^r,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Apoius  spoke 

remarked  ttfe. luxuriance  of  the  vines,  as  they  on  this  occasion.    De  Beneotut.  6.    Brutus,  16. 

festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  elms,  and  But  Cioero  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  it 

afc  the  same  time  complained  of  the  harshness  as  genuine. 

of  the  wine.    ^*  The  mother  which  bore  this  ^  Plutarch,  T^h.  19.     Appian,  Samnitio. 

wine  well  deserves,"  he  said,  *'  to  be  hung  on  so  X.  2.   Zonaras,  YIII.  4. 

high  a  gibbet'*    V^j,  Hist.  Nator.  XJV.  %  12.  ^  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8.    The  Campaoian 
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in  number,  vere  raised  wliile  Cmeas  was  at  Rome  by  volimtary  enlistmeBt,  prodtt- 
mation  being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immecuately.  Nie* 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinns'  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Laevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  baitle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
^nh»  adToeet  into  uegotiatiou.  Uc  ezpresscd,  according  to  the  writers''*  whom  we 
^^^^^  are  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  bad 

seen.  "  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  tneir  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings/'  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story, ''  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  longs.? 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  Bat  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,''*  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  ne  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,''''  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  ennob 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua"  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  followed  the  Latin 
lad  uinm  h  the  Her-  '^^^  towards  Romc.  FregcllsB,''*  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
uSSi  '^nU^  ^  scians  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
•dTucM  with'in'dfh.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yield^  to  the 

t0C&  inilM  of  Room.         j-^        «  am       xt        •  *       ^  \  »  i»  ^^ 

Greek  conqueror.  The  Hermcans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,"  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
cates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prseneste ;  and  Prsneste  itself,^^  with 
its  almost  impree^ble  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Prsenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Prseneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,^  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  which  ^rrisoned  Bhegiam  had  been  the  Strls,  for  it  vould  have  been  veiy  hard  to  have 

eighth.    OroBiue,  IV.  3.    But  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentenoe  the  newlj  raised  aol- 

lotarians  raised  to  form  the  army  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  '•  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  SamniU 

which  ease  those  now  raised  would  be  the  X.  8.   Florus,  1. 18.   Dion  Cassius  apud  Mainm, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Voter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  588. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  two  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Eutropius,  II.    Flonu, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  ufimilius ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Caflaius,  Fragm.  60.    Script.  Veter. 

anny  under  the  walls  of  Kome,  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

rison  at  Rhegium.    The  legions  of  LtavinuB  had  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

Buffered  bo  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num«  '**  Florus,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete ;  but  the  "  Appian,  Sanmitio.  X.  8. 

reinforoementB  formed  two  fresh  legions,  and  '*  Florus,  1. 18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  oM  ones,  aa  "  *^  Milliario  ab  urbe  ootavodecimo.''    £atrx>- 

appean  both  by  Appian's  express  language,  and  plus.    If  this  statement  is  correot,  Pyrrhua 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  sud  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  and  raached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  the  Bpot  where  ib»  roaddeeoends  to  the  terel 
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d€M8iicU  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  ilie  wide  lerel  of  the  Oampagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  ^^  EtmiMM 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  *X^r.i^  ^ 


the  defence  of  the  capital.    But  at  this  moment  he  waa  informed  ommim  arsiy  u  «• 


that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace"  with  Rome,  SS^  vT^SmIIh 
and  Ti.  Ooruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from  ^^'"^ 
Etnuia,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  L»vfaras  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  i^le  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
alBes.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,^ 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Qreeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania;  Lesvmus  fell  back  before  him, but  it  is  said  that 
whea  Pyrrhus^  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  and 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  driyers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear* 
ful  roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at« 
tempts  at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,^  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  been  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  winter 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  by 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  an  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  ^r,,,^^^,^^ 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  w?5S»!^>Kff? 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  Ins  allies  who  were  prisoners 
at  Rome.*^  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  C.  Fabridus,  Q.  iBmilius, 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  hu^hest  distinction;  but  Fabrieius  was 
the  fayorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  P^hus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  bmng  at  once 
00  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  Ins  habits,  and  eyen,  ao- 
cording  to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  ma^ 
haye  asked  him  to  entor  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  tha  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
brieius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  m  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campftgnft,  doee  by  what  is  called  the  Hemican  towD,  had  reyolted,  and  that  these  le- 
lake  of  Begulas,  and  just  at  the  junction  of  the  nons  were  employed  in  reducing  it.  Bat  no- 
modem  road  ft-om  La  Colonna.    (Labiei.)  thing  can  be  deciaed  with  certainty. 

»  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    See  also  Appfan,  X.  8,  "  Appian.  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    The 

although  his  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  as  names  of  the  Boman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

"*  Dion  Oassius,  Fragm.  00.  Boript.  Yeter.  Fabridusi  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 

Collect.  Dionysius,  XVUI.  6-26.     The  famous  aneo- 

*  Zonaras,  VUI.  4.    Dion  Gassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabrieius  was  neither  to  be  bnbed 

U.  by  the  king's  money,  nor  fHghtened  by  the 

*"  Frontinus,  Strateffem.  IV.  1.  $  24.    The  sudden  si^ht  of  one  of  his  elephants,  which  at 

name  of  the  place  to  which  Lfeyinus*  '^"E?  ^^  ^  signal  giyen  stretched  out  its  trunk*  imme- 

sent  is  oorrupt.     Oudendorp  and  the  Kpont  diately  oyer  his  head,  are  given  by  Plntaroh, 

edition  read  «^Firmum,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Bpeeehes  of  PVrrhus  and  of  Fabn- 

be  wrong,  as  Ilrmum  was  far  away  from  the  cius  in  answer,  decUnintr  the  king's  oilers,  are 

•eat  of  war.    Niebuhr  eonlectures  Bamninm  or  also  preserved  in  the  Vatioaa  FragtMAtB  of 

Ferentinam,  supposing  that  Ferentinum,  the  Dion  Oassius,  LIIL IIV* 
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patriotism  was  become  mipossible ;  the  Greek  commonwealdis  were  so  fidleo, 
and  their  imier  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reigning  mcoarch ;  loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  thdr  first  freshness  and  yigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thought  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabridus  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestiy  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  thek  great  celebrity. 

Pjnrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
HiigaMnMitiMtMDt  would  sccopt  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas." 
«rtk«B4NBMFriMBm.  3^^  ^  show  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 
he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solenm  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  hnger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
nxed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  tiy  Uie  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
A  u  o  4TI  A.  c  ^^®  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Dedus  Mus,  the 
^^;^i;^;*;!g^  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
pM^ie  pyrSSa'C  gTsudson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  with 

the  Latins.  The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  were  easily 
raised,"  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  G. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothinpr  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  upon  Rome  contuiued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
•they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quui;er  ;|^  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  both  consuls, 
.  with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
PimumtkMi  te  Data*  AscoU,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size'^  on  the  edge  of  the 
«i£th«dM.  plains  of  Apulia;  but,  geologically  speakmc,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountuns  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  Uie  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"  AppUn,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    Zoii»-  "  Dion  CaBsius,  Fragm.  Vadc.  LV.      Oro- 

ras,  foUowiiig  Dion  CaBsiua,  and  Dionysius  ako,  Bins,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  firee  release  of  all  the  ^  Zonaraa,  VIII.  4. 

Aoman  prisoners  by  PyirhnB  without  ransom.  **  See  Dr.  Daabeny^s  Ezcnrsion  to  AniAano> 

And  so  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII.  tas,  p.  80.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  though  it 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  according  to  Giustiniani, 

is  BO  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  6270  souls.     It  has  sufferea  repeatedly  firom 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it.  earthquakes. 
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'When  the  armies  irere  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  among  Pyrrhns' 
soldiers"  that  the  consul  Decius  mtended  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pjrrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  **  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practismg  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ^und,**  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  Uie  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  ^^^  ^  Aieaiaa. 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.    But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  "^ 

them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines**  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phiuanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic*'  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  disposition ;  for  his  phalanx 

kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  rt^  » -^  m  dt. 

Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords**  ^*^ 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charffcd,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentmes  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there. had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pyrrhus' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certam  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckilv  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  banmiMi  .ad  htm 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  ■«««»♦  •'tw^'-tti*- 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campiugn  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

**  Zonanui,  VIII.  5.    Bion  CasflioB,  Fragm.  **  Poljbiua,  XVni.  11. 

Vatieux^y.  ■•  Plutaroh,  Pyrrh.  21,  copying  appftrontly 

**  Pluaurdi,  Pyrrh.  21.  from  Hieronymiu. 
**  I^ntinaB,  Stntagem.  II.  8,  S  SI. 
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xenilts  is  easily  beHered  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memorial 
of  erents  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stc»ies,  facta  whidi  hftre 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopdessh'  penrerted. 
Niebuhr  declares  fromhis  own  personal  obseryation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  ei^aged  in  the  aetioDt 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  yictorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  nad  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  suocesaive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  :**  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
T^  causes  which  neutralised  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaifi;n,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him« 

Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
BO  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
^  to  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.  If  this 
were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 
on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  baggage  would 
gpreatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard- won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apuhan  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epirus,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance*"  with  the  Cartha^ians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pjrrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,**  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

TbuB  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

"Thoaoconnt  in  the  text  is  Plntaroh**.  copied,    actually  devote  himaelf  in  this  battle  aa  hte 
aa  I  have  said,  from  Hieronymna  of  Car(ua,  a    father  and  ffrandfather  bad  done  before  him. 


Mya,  *'•  was  aimilar  to  that  of  the  first,"  XVIII.  stance :  and  according  ^  ^^  .ui».v>     ^v  «  ah 

1.    Iivy«  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  lUustriDiiB."  Decius  was  alive  s^me  years  aiter- 

18th  book,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  ana  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie:  "  dnbio  eventn  pngnatam  est"    Bat  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  foi^getftdness  in 

ms  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans ;  Cicero  himself^  or  he  followed  some  ezagsetated 

and  Eatropias  and  Orosins,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  anistorT 

ttom  the  same  source,  says  that  ryrrhns  was  of  the  period,  he  did  not  critidse,  but  adopted 

woxmded,  many  of  his  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  inquiry.    But  anch  enormous  dis- 

and  20,000  of  his  men  killed,  the  Boman  loss  orepandes  in  tne  several  accounta  show  what  is 

not  exceeding   6000.    Zonaras,  copying  from  the  character^  of  the  Boman  histoiy  of  this 

Dion  Oassius,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  partioidar  oases,  it  is 

and  that  his  armV  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  oftraditional  stories  and  pano- 

to  an  attack  made  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  gyrical  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  callea  hia- 

tie  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.    How  diiferent  b  the  account  given 

among  nis  soldiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  the  battle  by  the  oontemporaiy  hiatoriaa 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  waa  wounded.  Hieronymus,  who  was  writing  nx>m  really  good 

the  Bamnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaulted  materials,  not  from  guess  or  fimcy,  but  from 

his  camp  during  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  knowledge! 

both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  15.000  men  **  Livy^Epitome,  Zm.     Polybiute  IIL  tf. 

in  each  army.    It  is  no  less  remarkable  that^  Justin,  AVin.  2. 

according  to  Cioero,  the  consul  P.  Decius  dia  ^  Plataich,  Pynh.  88. 
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6t  actioii.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  the  anarchy  i^^^ 
-which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  hk  old  dominion  in  ^*o"*^7* 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  ci  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  foUowinff  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  ^e  new 
consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milins,  were  sent  affainst  him  :*^  a.  u.  c  4i«.  a.  a 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  l£at  one  of  his  "** 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorringa  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  ffive  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Fyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  mtitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.^*^  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  m  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,^*  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships^^  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  m^^^M  ot  i^ 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  his 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  '^rentme  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilline  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrving  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  feith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans^^  in  attemptbg  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pjrrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia'^  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Svracuse.  His  operations  in  l^cily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;'^ 
^<s  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybeeum  ;'^'  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  thei/aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 


*"  Plutarch  and  Appian  boj  that  the  senate  talned  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship,  before 

released  an  equal  nnmoer  of  Tarentine  and  Sam-  the  tmoe  withPyrrhus  was  concluded, 

nite  prisoners,  and  that  Clueas  was  again  sent  "*  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

to  Kome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Romans  "*  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 

rcfbsed  to  treaty  while  Pyrrhus  remained  in  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  9. 

Italy.    Yet  Appum,  in  another  fragment,  says  ^  Diod.,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXII.  11. 

that  Pyrrhus,  ^*  after  his  treaty  with  the  Bo-  ^  From  the  middle  of  478  to  the  Utter  end 

Duuis,*^  Mcra  r^t  vpdf  'Vm^alovs  nvB^Kas,  went  of  478.    Iru  rp/n»  is  Appian^B  expression,  Bam- 

<wrer  to  Sidly.    Probably  a  truce  for  a  certain  nitic.  Fragm.  XII.,  wnich  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 

period  was  agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wronffly  understands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 

change  of  prisoners.    Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 

bited  any  thing  for  the  'Airentines  we  cannot  would  not  have  been  hu  rohifj  but  rgrdm, 

UiX;  but  ^e  consuls  of  the  two  sucooeding  ""  Diodorus.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.    XxTT.  14 

yean,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  22,  28. 
niiM  and  Laoamans,  yet  appeared  to  have  ob- 
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A.u.c.«ic«n.A.a  coDtiiraed  the  war.  They  Tentored  no  hatflee  ia  the  field,  hut 
JK' JPii  itSfSAJ?  resolutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,'"  and  sometimes, 
thMtkmamtttyiAm.  ^  always  happens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some  partial  loas  oo 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabridus  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,**  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  411,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  411,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo* 
cri ;  but  as  he  was  consi&red  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself"^  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnitef  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
}^  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy."' 
A  u  c  478.  A.  c  ^^^  ^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Cartha^nian  fleet 
to^ui^^^"  Ntoin^  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 

war,"'  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  thi^  the 
Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  lai^  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epirus ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barbarian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
ibpimidmtiMtoiinb  Tho  Bomau  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium,*'' 
onWrpiiuatLoeAr  |j^^  j^^  rcccivcd  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
tQ  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  kinff  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,"'  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disponed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"*  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  laige  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pjrrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  *  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

"*  ZonanMi,  VIU.  6.  ffinians  employed  in  their  enga^ment  with 

^  FabricioA  triumphed  in  Deoember,  Brntns  Builios  in  the  first  Panic  war  a  laive  aUp, 

in  January,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Ffr-  which  they  took  from  Pyrrhos  probably  on  hig 

biuB  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily,     (rolybius,  I.  28.)    We 

Pyrrhns  in  all  probiibility  was  already  retomed  must  suppose  Uiat  the  ships  of  war  were  oon- 

*^  ^^^'          fTTTT  voyinff  tne  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 

"*  Zonaras,  VULl.  6.  embarked  his  army ;  and  that  their  resistance 

>"  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  Pyrrhus  re-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape. 

turned  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  "■  Zonaras,  VIu.  6. 

KuflnuB,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  6.  >«  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

"■  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  >»  Plutorch,  F^h.  25.  Dion.  Caasius,  Fraffxn. 

Pjrrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtained  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

chiefly  from  the  Syracusaus,  who,  on  his  first  *"  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,   Samnitic 

arrival  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Fraf  m.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo-  »"^  Dionysius,  XIX. ,  &t  koI  tt*r*f  h  Tli^t  h  rtts 

rus,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXIl.  11.    The  Cartha-  Utois  hwoftv^iiact  yfd^u. 
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ErBiaaghim,  and  biiBgmg  on  his  aniM  defeat  aadniuL  H  Pyirhiia  hmuelf,  after 
long  intercourse  witn  t&  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertamed  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtleos  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  aUieir; 
and  the  sense  of  being  punned  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  419  were  M'. 
Gurius  Dentatus  and  L.  Comelins  Lentulus.  The  Romans  on  their  ^^  y^,,^ 
side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  478  a  a»>.  a.  uTc  4iC 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,^**  and  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rbus,  made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.    Those  .    ^    ^  ^ 


who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  i^^^ 
the  consul,  M'.  Gurius,*^*  commanded  that  the  ffoods  of  the  first  de- 
faulter should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  side  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwaras  any  politi- 
cal rights ;  but  the  necessil^  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  o£fender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus'*^  marched  into 
Lucania,  Gurius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Gurius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites;  the  rest  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  ^'^''''^^^S^^^ 
coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Gurius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  "^  ^ 
jnarchmg  agamst  him,  sent  to  caU  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,"*  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Galore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Gbarles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Gurius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.***  He  set  out  by  rnwnomflii  aight- 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  S!^w**tif?^?-w 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  **^- 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continufdiy  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Gurius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.    But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

^  OroBius^  IV.  2.  Livy,  Epitom.  XIV.  Cicero,  moet  tolennt  even  of  the  greatest  severily  when 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  public  service  seemed  to  require  it.    Bat 

"*  Idvy,  Epitom.  XIV.    Yaleriiu  Mazimns.  the  author!^  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  is  so 

VI.  8,  S  4  adds  to  this  story  that  Gurius  sold  small,  that  Valerius*  addition  to  the  stoiy  must 

not  only  uie  property  of  the  de&ulter,  but  the  be  considered  very  doubtfyil. 

man  himaelf,  saying  "  that  the  commonwealth  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26. 

wanted  no  dtizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  "*  Plutarch,  PWh.  25. 

obey.''    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  »■  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.     I>ionyBioB,  XIX. 

consul's  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-14. 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  Bomana  were 
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by  an  accident ;  for  one  of  PyrAva'  elephaiita  was  wounded,  and  ninniag  irild 
amonff  its  own  men^  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  resist- 
ance, peing  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  mght-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  i^'*  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  theur  drirers. 

Thus  encouraged.  Curium  no  longer  declined  a  decisiYe  action  on  equal  gromid ; 
B>tti«flf  BmnTintnm.  be  dcscended  into  the  ^ain,^^  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field, 
pyrrhukdafbatod.  Q^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^jjjg  y^g  Romaus  wcre  victoaioufl;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  thor 
camp.*'*  But  their  retreat  was  coyered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  ihnt  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  throuffn  their  own  ranks,  beaiing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phahmx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spean 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over- 
ifo  flDsuj  iMTM  1UI7  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
«idr»iiijB<toEpini..  inamediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  S  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus."*  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  ik> 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,'*^  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  ^iterpzises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Ajgos. 
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"  France  waa  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  conquered  her* 
tfiit,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  pro- 
pared  to  carry  her  arms  into  other  countries."— Hjlu«aic,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  L  Part  11. 

We  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on.  the  coasts  of  Latium  in 
R«iaii«u  tetwMB  ^^6  ^^^^  o^  t^6  ^''^^  'Vfith  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 
Koni*.iidOKtii.c«.     Romans.    The  oflfer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

™  Dionysius,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  be- 

'^  Plutarch,  Fvrrh.  25.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  is  placed  by  Orosius  and  Floras  "in  into  disorder,  and  that  this  accident  first  turned 

campis  Arusinis,"  or  "sub  campis  Arusinis,"  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  "  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  purposely  oir- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactly.  cuhited  by  Pyrrhus,  of  the  speedy  airival  of  >e* 

^Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  story  which  inforoements  firom  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

DionysiuB  and  PluUrch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Bomans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Floras  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tuentum.  Pauaaniaa| 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  voung  ele-  1. 18 ;  oompoie  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610,  and 

phant  having  been   wounded,  ana  running  note  927. 

about  Bcreammg,  its  cries  were  heard  by  its  "*  Plataioh,  Pyzrh.  26. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage/  in  which  both  nations  en* 
gaged  to  reserve  to  themeelyes  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Borne  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  4*79 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engt^ed  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  P3aThus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  rnfuium  or  eTMta 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  *»*•■«*  ^"^  »•'• 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
domimon  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  interaal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibtu's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  MHo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  *n.  'sj^i*  of  item- 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  in  ii>iA».  sumJn  «f 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  ^^"^ 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on  a  plnn- 
denng  warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders'  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Mile's  dominion.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con« 
dition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 
l>^g<%®*  Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,'  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

^  Polybivs,  III.  25.  between  the  Boman  and  Cartha^nian  forces,  in 

'  ZonaraB,  VIII.  6.    This  waa  Uke  the  ariato-  #Moh  the  Bomana  were  rictorioua. 

oraticalpartyinCorcjra,  who,  after  their  ezpul-  *  Zouaraa,  VIII.  6.     Frontinaa,  Strategem. 

aion  from  the  city,  bailt  a  fort  in  the  moontaina,  m.  8,  S  1. 

from  whenoe  they  plnndered  the  lands  of  their  *  Oroeins,  IV.  5.    That  the  interference  of  the 

opponenta.    Thuoyd.  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  ocoaaion  was  complained 

'  Zonaraa.  VIII.  6.    Orosiua,  IV.  8.    Bat  the  of  by  the  Bomana  appears  also  from  Livy, 

aooonnt  in  Orosina  ia  greatly  distorted  and  ex-  ^itom.  XIV.  and  ftt>m  Dion  Casaius,  Fragm. 

j«gerated,  for  he  makes  the  Tarentines  call  in  Vatican.  LVII.    Yet  aa  P^hna  was  the  enemy 

the  aid  of  Carthage  not  against  Milo,  bat  against  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagmiona  might  lawftillv 

Borne,  and  aaya  Uiat  a  regular  action  took  place  aid  the  Tarentines  againat  hia  oi&oer ;  the  of- 
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Rome ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  m  the  Bomaa 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  hanishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
B«idiig»itei  of  T««iH  atoned,  no  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
*^'  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  oi^anized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnite  war.  When  venffeance  was  satisfied,  policy  denumded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  nad  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.* Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  jnade  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  ffarrison,'  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarentines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucaniay 
and  Bruttium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.     L. 
■hm,  ueuiaiM,  aa<  PapiHus  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Mazimus,  who  had  been  ccHisids 
Bnttiut.  together  one-and-twenty  years  earUer  in  the  great  campaign  which 

decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium,^  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnites ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucaniana 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  large 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages*  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,*®  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well-watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  -re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  u.  c.  484.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
S!;i^''Sl!!Si!'*^f  ^^on  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
"*«*""•  by  the  consul,  C.  Genucius.'^    A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertmes  of  Messana"  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services^'  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
pUed  the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  com  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
ffarrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  ori^nal  legion  were  executed'^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,^^  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

fSBDce  oomploined  of,  hoTT^ver,  was,  in  all  prob-  LoUiuB.  a  Bamnite  hostage,  is  Bald  to  have  ea- 

ability,  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  unin-  caped  nrom  Borne. 

yited  by  the  Komans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  "  IKonyBiuB,  XX  6.    SOa  la,  donbUosa,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Homan  dominion.  Bat  name  word  aa  Silva  and  aa  €^9.    For  the  actnal 

the  Oarthaginiana  might  answer  that  the  ooaat  state  of  thia  foreat  oonntnr,  aee  Mr.  Keppd 

of  lapygia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  aa  belong*  Craven,  Tonr  in  the  Soutnem  Provinces  of 

ing  to  Bome.  Naplea,  p.  242. 

^  Zonaras,  VIH.  6.  "  Dionyaiua,  XX.  7. 

*  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Pnnic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  ^  Polybius,  1. 8, 9.   Jostan,  XXTTT.  4.    ZonMr 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  24.    Niebuhr  thinks  ras.  YIII.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  ever  ainoe  the  anr-  '^  Orosius,  IV.  8. 

render  of  the  ci^.  ^  See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hlat.  Vd.  0.  p.  57. 

•  Zonaras,  VlII.  6.                  Eng.  Tranal. 

This  appears  from  Zonanui,  Vm.  7,  where 
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ir«re  Roman  citizens/*  Rnd  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by.  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  Irtile  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
the  thirty-three  tribes''  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
soourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'*  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfai-e  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north-  *  ^  c  4m.  a.  c. 
em  Samnium.  Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  M».Biwrtp»tiihwr 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands 
which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome"  thirty-one  years  jjj;''^^ 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  "* 
they  had  ever  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies"  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salemum.*'  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest**  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Stdlentines  and  Messapians  had  ^  ^  ^  4«  .nd 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy**  of  southern  Italy  against  a!  cm?  Md  m.  o£ 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  jK.  owopatiott  &t 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  f^  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  P3nThus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

*  Valerias  Maidmus.  II.  7,  %  15.    The  same  "  See  page  881. 

thing  happened  after  tne  reduction  of  Capua  in  "*  TheTaati  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

the  seoona  Punic  war.    The  Campanians  being  consuls  of  the  year,  P.  Sempronius  and  Appius 

Boman  citizens,  the  senate  could  not  determine  Claudius,  triumphed  over  tne  Picentians. 

their  fiite  without  being  empowered  by  the  ^  Strat>o.  V.  p.  251. 

people  to  do  so;  and  accordingly  the  tribes  "  The  Picentian  war  ia  briefly  noticed  by 

voted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Florus,  1. 19,  by  Eutropius,  and  by  Orosius,  IV. 

pass  should  have  their  authority  for  its  fbll  ex-  4.    A  great  eaithquiJLe  happened  just  as  the 

eoation.    livy,  XXVI.  88.     It  is  remarkable  Boman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

that  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Boman  fran-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Sempronins,  the  consul, 

ohise  at  pleasure  should  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 


II.  note  186.    £ng.  Transl.    It  rather  appears  "  They  had  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ascu- 

from  the  definition  of  the  term  municeps,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8,  |  21 ;  and 

by  Featus  from  Ser.  Sulpicius  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Papir- 

the  Campanians,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Samnites,  Luoa- 

tion  V>  Borne,  eigoyed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 

rights  of  Boman  citizens,  without  fomiting  had  probably  left  the  confederaqr  ftt  an  earlier 

their  own  Campanian  franchise;  and  this  too  period. 

seems  implied  oy  the  &ct  of  their  forming  a  **  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius.  ao- 

regular  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  the  Bomans  of  making  war  on  the  SaJlen- 

miredT  as  auziliariee.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  possession  of 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  7.    Polybius,  I.  7.  Brundisium.    VIII.  7. 

"  ZoiuuBS,  VIU.  7.    IMonysiiiB,  XX.  9. 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  ddence,  the  poflBeagjon  of  Brandiaian,  ike 
favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  East,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Salleiftines  and  Mea* 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  Bmndisium  was  ceded  to  the  Bomauk 
They  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years*^  afterwards,  but  the  land 
must,  in  the  mean  while,  have  fosmed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Boman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  OTer 
coMjoHi  of  th«  te-  ^b®  Sarsinatians,'*  a  people  of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
^"**"^  comic  poet  Flautus.    Liyy's  epitome*^  speaks  of  the  Umbriana 

generally,  and  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
war  villi  tiM  u.  ^^^  jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambitioui  The  aristocracy 
BiHH.  A.  u.  c.  48».  of  Yolsinii"  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Peraian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Y obinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  Siey,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  m  proportion  as  thev  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme* 
diately  the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  oi  them  to 
death,*^  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  eicite  the  Ro* 
mans  to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Yolsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodoroa'^ 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  the  war  to  a  basa:  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Yolsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.    Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Panio  war.  thero  is  a  hill  that  rona  up  thirty  atadia  in 
See  Livy.  Epitom.  XIX.  But  Floras  says  [L  height ;  and  heneath  there  ia  a  forest  of  aU  aorta 
201  that  Bnindisium,  with  its  fiunous  port,  was  of  trees,  and  maoh  water.  8o  the  people  of  the 
redaoed  by  M.  Atillus,  who  was  one  of  the  con-  city,  fearing  lest  any  of  them  should  oeoome  a 
Buls  of  the  year  487.  And  so  also  does  Eutro*  t^nnt,  sot  up  their  freedmen  to  be  their  m*- 
pius.               ...  gistrates ;  and  these  freedmen  rule  over  them, 

*  Fasti  Capitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  app<Hnted  in 
"  Epitom.  XV.    "  Umbri  et  Sallentini  Yicti    their  place  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

in  deditionem  acoepti  sunt."  "  Valerius  Mazimus,  IX.  1.    The  worst  of 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  Auct.  de  Viris  Illustrib.  all  the  outrages  there  described  was  pnctiaed 
t(  Becius  Mus."  Floras,  1. 21.  Valerius  Mazi-  in  some  inatanoflu  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  in 
muB,  IX.  1,  Extern.  S  2.  Qrosius,  IV.  6.  All  modem  Europe ;  and  it  ia  far  more  likely  that 
these  writers  call  the  revolution  at  Volsinil  a  the  Volsinian  ser6  retaliated  it  upon  their  mao- 
rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  just  as  ten  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  lint 
Herodotus  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it. 

Aigos,  after  the  old  citizens  had  been  greatly  "  Zonaraa,  VIII.  7. 

weakened  bv  their  wars  with  Sparta.    VI.  8S.  «  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIV.  S  84.    Metro- 

The  story  told  in  the  work  **  de  MirabiL  Aus-  dorus  of  Scepsis  lived  in  the  seventh  century 

oultatiombus,"  94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ascribed  of  Borne,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithiidatea, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whose  hatred  against  the  "Rft"**"*  he  ahared  to 

and  shows  the  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in  such  a  degree/Uiat  he  was  called  h  |ii«ofHywMc. 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  Hiaohaiffe,  whether  true  or  fidse,  is  at  least  eon- 

countries  are  related,  when  there  ia  no  real  his-  sistent  witn  those  other  representations  whii^ 

tprian  to  sift  them.    According  to  this  story,  speak  of  the  growing  wealthand  increaaedlove 

the  atj  IS  very  strong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  or  wealth  among  the  fiomaaa  at  this  period. 
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Ud  mge  to  YoUiui  with  a  oonsiilar  army  f^  but  havkiff  bera  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
soeeessors.**  iR  the  following  year  Y olsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  ezecutioDs  took 
plaee,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Yolsinian  citiaens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Yol- 
sinian aristooracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Yol- 
sinii  was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Borne,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot**  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
imarently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Bhegium 
and  Brundisium  was  become  mote  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  ^wi 
it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  ^'•Qi^y* 
in  war  where  Borne  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Boman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con*- 
quered  nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Boman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Boman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Yo&inii,  must  have  affected  q^^  dmc**  whui 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Boman  people.  Even  the  IS^  iS%  J!!LduEA 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  ^*  R<»>»* 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quasstors  from  four  to  eight  :** 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera**  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,*^  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arisen  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  sdver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state :"  fifthly,  the  appomtment  of  severd 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judioandis,"  or 

*■  Zonans,  VIII.  7.  for  their  own  profit,  but  sanotioned  by  the  state, 
"  The  aathor  **  de  Vuris  Illastrib."  aacribes  and  oontroUed  by  the  triumviri  monetales. 
the  conquest  of  Vobinii  to  Dedna  Mua,  who  Qaaeatora  are  known  to  have  coined  money 
waa  oonanl  in  475,  and  fon^ht  with  Pyrrhna  at  when  employed  mider  a  prooonsal  oa  hia  pay- 
Aacnlum.  But  whether  Dedna  waa  employed  master,  but  tneae  ooina  are  equaUv  without  any 
as  pretor,  or  aa  dictator,  we  know  not.  The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 
aame  writer  also  says  that  Appius  Gaudiua,  the  thin^  in  the  quiestor's  own  fitmily  or  in  the  dr» 
eonaul  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  aumame  oumataneea  of  his  genenl.  Thus  on  the  ffold 
ofCaudez,  after  his  oon^uesta  of  the  Volainlans;  ooina  atruok  by  P.  Lentulua  Spinther,  wnen 
but  the  Fasti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  the  he  was  ousBstor  to  Caseius  in  Asia,  we  see  the 
conquest  to  his  colleaffue,  M.  Fulvins  Flao-  devioeoraeapoflibertyandadagfrer,  inmani- 
ons,  who  triumphed  **  de  Vulsinienaibus,  An.  feat  alluaion  to  the  aasaaaination  of  Caesar.  Yet 
GDxzciz.  K.  Nov.**  the  two-horsed  and  four-horsed  chariots  which 
**  Zonaraa,  VIII.  7.  *PP®^  ^  often  on  the  denarii  are  noticed  bv 

*  livy,  Epitom.  XV.  run;^  aa  a  general  device,  from  whioh  the  old* 

*  Columella,  Pm&t.  eat  silver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 
"  Dionysius,  XX.  ad  linem.  probable  that  there  waa  no  fixed  rule  with  re- 

*  Pliny,  Hiat  Natnr.  XXXIII.  $44.  The  ail-  speot  to  the  right  of  coining ;  that  sometimes 
ver  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  485 :  tne  atate  iaaued  a  coinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 
and  the  ooina  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  ana  ey  waa  atmdc  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 
aeatertii.  It  is  still  a  great  question  in  wnoae  immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 
haada  the  right  of  ooining  money  waa  placed,  public  aervioe ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  was 
The  devices  on  the  consular  denarii  are  ao  v»-  atmck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  juat 
riotts,  and  refer  so  peouliariy  to  the  house  of  aa  a  laiige  part  of  our  own  circulation  at  this  day 
the  individual  who  coined  them,  that  Niebuhr  oonsista  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers. 
SttjypQ^es  them  to  have  been  reaUj  a  private  "  **  Pomponiua  de  orinne  luris,"  89.  See 
ooinage,  like  the  tokens  oeeasionally  iaaued  in  Niebiihr.  Bom.  Gesoh.  III.  p.  o49. 
Englaad,  a  coinage  isaned  by  private  penMMis 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  eentamTui  or  hvndied 
judges ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  board 
of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  durioff  the  night,^'  the  Sonsuls'  ordmary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  g^ing  down  of  the  sun ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrfaus  and 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Borne  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
xflteto  of  dMM  «  ^^  empire  was  to  Sparta :  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 
^^•SSaioSSSi  ^ons,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  ihto  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
rt^'i'ia*'  acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  t  jran- 
meal  as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it  :^  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
Sammtes,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  ''  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 
ffold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body ; 
and  said  that  whibt  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  ah-eady.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;^  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
agamst  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  4 70,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus^  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

^  ^  Pomponias,  S  80,  81.  ^fovemment  of  his  provinoe,  tho  same  s^tlesA 

^  Pope  has  said,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  aotoally  in  sitting  hj 

«  LncnJlus,  when  frngaUly  could  oh«m,  ^!fJ^??R  SS.HSl"'*"'^  '^*  '"™"*  P'*" 

as  if  the  virtue  of  Curius  had  belonged  to  his  IV.  8,  §  6. 

affe  and  not  to  himself.    But  this  is  the  mistake  **  Julius  Hjginus,  apud  GeUium,  1. 14.   Va- 

o?  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  whose  tendency  it  lerius  Maximus.  IV.  8,  $  6. 

always  is  to  depredate  human  virtue.   HadXu-  *»  I  borrow  this  from  Niebuhr,  who  reftn 

cullus  lived  in  Curius»  day,  he  would  have  forthestoiy  to  Apulelus. 

shown  m  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  *•  livy,  Epitom.  XIV.     Niebuhr  suppoaea 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabndus  may  have  suspected  this  plate  to 

was  shown  m  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spoils  won  by  Suilniui 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Qcero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 

ne  would  have  displayed,  like  Uoero  in  the  have  aeoounted  for  it  to  the  Unmory. 
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attoimt  was  fuUy  allowed,^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  oven 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bncius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Bufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
.of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,**  the  year  which  p^^^^^j  ^^ 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  di>im*.  a.  u.o.& 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;^  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  worid.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,*^  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Yolsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  ^^ 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  iuSmb^Sti*  »t  thk 
on  a  most  extensive  scsde ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  '*'*^' 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  lar^e  dividend  m  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to* this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains^*' 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  witn  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  tbat  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
But  our  "  pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  TadtoB,  Annal.  II.  88.  irdioe  at  their  foneral  at  JSgm,    DMlns,  apud 

*  Valerius  Maxiznns,  II.  4,  S  7.  Athenietim,  IV.  p.  155.    Diodorns,  XIX.  62. 

^  Every  one  remembers  the  slanghter  of  '^  Nicolaas  IhunascenxiBi  apod  AthenaBam, 

twelve  Trojanprisoners  over  the  foneral  pile  of  IV.  p.  158. 

Patrodus.     When  the  Scythian  kings  died,  "  See  the  well-known  passage  in  Polybius, 

some  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notioes  the  extent  or  patronoge  pos- 

buried'with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessedbythe  senate.    IloXXflv  ydp  fpywv  Srrww 

Thrace  single  oombats  took  phice  at  the  fhnerals  rQv  Miio^hmv  hvb  rCh  ri^v'r&v  6ii  ruam  'iraXlat 

of  the  chie& ;  and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  ds  ris  hivicnds  Kai  icaravicfviis  r&v  ^9/io<r/wy,  B  ns 

best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  o6x  iv  /{apiO/c^aairo  ^q6l»s,  xoW&v  ii  woranQv, 

killed  and  boned  with  her  husband.    (Herodo-  Xifi/vuv,  n^WMv, /icr<fXW,  x^^fi  wXMfiSvv  Sea 

tU8,  V.  5,  8.)    In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathos  MhrruKtv    hwb    nb   ^Pwfiafw   iwaardap,    vdvra 


the  same  honor  to  Philip  Arrhidieos  and  £a-    17. 
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that  fearful  visitatioii  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  yeara'  invasion  of  Italy,  which  de» 
stroyed  foreyer,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  existing 


generation,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously. 

TuM  BM»d  for  rooft 
tiw  hoBMi  At  Rom*. 


tL  ILd  for  nSSi  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius,**  when  he  was 

censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur: 
and  tiles"  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  agiun  be- 
phflTdS^iii^  king*"?  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia^ 
^'^'  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,**  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 

to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges, 
who  was  then  first  senator  (princeps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  JSsculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
tluit  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself :  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias ;" 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

in  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  ApoUonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
oatng*  to  the  tmhu.  "^8,  scut  su  embassy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  but 
SilJ^irfen  gw^ii  possifcly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  govem- 
totiM  ▲poikouuit.  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  Apollonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

"  FrontinuB,  de  Aqneeductibns,  6.  Tbe  aqne-  oopleustes,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  &ther  of 

duet  of  CuriuB  was  known  by  the  name  of  Justinian.    Cosmas  copied  the  inscription  into 

"  Anio  vetus :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  his  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Montfkucon's 

miles  j  but,  hke  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appius  GoUectio  Nova,  &c.    Vol.  U.  p.  148.    Some  re- 

Claudius,  it  consisted  mosuy  of  pipes  under  markable  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  Ptol- 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy's  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  6. 

lens  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  **  Thev  were  called  the  Pleias  firom  their  nam- 

^  See  Cornelius  Kepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  as  ber,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Different 

already  noticed,  Hist.  Katur.  XVI.  §86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti 

•*  lAvy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  year  b.  o.  269),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  XX,  4.    Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  existing  works, 

§  9.  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  most  jnstlj  to 

**  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus'  do-  think,  the  Lvoophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  Lyoophron 

during  his  reign,  are  described  by  Theocntus,  of  the  Pl^ifB.  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.    See 

•n  eye-witness,  m  his  17th  Idyl(  and  in  that  Niebuhr^s  Kleine  Schrin.  p.  488-450. 

remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  "  Zonaras,  VIII.   7.     JUvy,   £pitom.  JLY. 

western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  Cosmas  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  Vl.  6, 1 6. 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisooers  to  Brondidum,  lest^^ifiy  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the^p(ril6mS£3;'-ae^Tlring  ri^rhtly  their  own  utter 
inability-lo'cdpe  isdth  sa  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise*'  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  Tery  scanty.  The  win** 
ter  of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;••  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  njoan  uttoir.  8«- 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  '»«»wtat««f4l4. 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena*^  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;**  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 
Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 

fdways  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times,         

and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.  Ap-  t^^JfUS^vHSUti 
pius  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when  ^^■•"*"*''**^ 
ryrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Cfarvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one**  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not ;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls  ;**  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  living.** 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.     Be- 
ginning her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
mg  upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments ;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

*"  They  may  have  remembered  the  wisdom  "*  OroainB,  IV.  4.     The  earthquake  whioh 

of  the  JElginetans  in  like  circumBtances,  when  happened  in  the  Pioentian  war,  just  as  the  Bo- 

the  Spartan  king,  Leutjchidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Picentians  were  going  to  engage, 

to  them  by  his  coontrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this  pe- 

for  some  wrong  whioh  he  had  done  to  them.  nod. 

A  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  *'  Augastine,  m.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  6. 

Spartan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "  Frontinus,  de  AqusBduot.  6. 

that  they  might  really  carry  the  kin^  of  Sparta  **  Cioero.  de  Legibus,  II.  28.    Thus  Brasidas 

away  as  theirprisoner,  and  punish  Imn  at  their  was  buried  within  the  walla  of  Amphipolis,  as 

discretion.    See  Herodotus,  VI.  S5.  having  been  the  deUyerer  of  the  city.  Thnoyd» 

"*  Zonaras^  VIII.  6.     Augustine,  de  Qvit.  V.  11. 
Dei,  DLL  17. 
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flege  of  his  consciolte-^^  Hamubal's  Biii«en  ye^=T=r  =^k    ,  mtmwmfy  Uened; 
the  benefits  of  their  woSV%8uPJ?^i  J?L^?  Eomainzrmmm  -  -  «3r  a  Mnelia  it 


is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  mGr^n  i&.^^  .  ^wTS?^  ir-^  iume, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthlessrbut  partake  of  the 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bleas- 
iDg  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWEB  OF  CABTHAGE. 


IloXircd^ai  ii  ^oJcoSvt  luH  Ka^i/i&vioi  xaXA; . — ^Abibioixs,  Politic.  IE. 


The  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
btoiMi  aonditim  d  ^^  histoiY ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
^'"^^''^  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  ^separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
allies  and  the  Latm  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  eS&cins  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consoliaation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containmg  in 
ito  Mfmmmt  wm  ^^  ^^®  clcmcnts  of  mouarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
■jjJT^^jjyS  But  in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 
the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  sav^  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,*  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

'  Aristotle  says  that  Carthage  had  never  Buf-  by  an  aristooracy.  V.  12.    It  aeema,  then,  that 

ftred  in  any  senooB  de^pree  either  from  faction  thia  tyranny  most  be  understood  of  the  earlier 

or  from  a  tyrant.    Pohtic.  11. 11.    Yet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  before  that 

other  place  he  gives  Carthaffo  as  an  instance  of  constitation  eziAted  on  which  Anatotle  oom- 

a  country  where  a  tjxKmj  had  been  snooeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  democratical  was  pievented  by  the  premature  destrao- 
tion  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly^  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealui.    Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  ^^ 

birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set-  ^^ 

tiers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  tneir  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthaffe,  and  that  their  two  chief- magistrates,  or 
judges,'  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  cimed  kings,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dignities  :*  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  tfuyxknTos,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  n*  frMt  mmu,  mi 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  «»«»«««»>•'•"«■ 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  councU  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
crees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  but  also  a  su* 
f^reme  executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
n  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.' 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  ^eat  council  at  lar^e.  On  the  n^  mwiMi^im  « 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  caUs  ^o*"^  •'«'•• 
9'ffvra^iai,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

*  AriatoUe,  Politic.  II.  11.  BiXruv  Si  rod;  fia-  *  "  Centum  ex  numero  Benatornm  jadioes 
ctXui  u^Tt  Kari  rd  ahrd  tJlvai  yivos  unhi  rdSro  rd  rv-  deliguntnr,"  MJB  JoBtin,  ffiving  on  acoount  of 
x69*    It  is  obvious  that  **  Buflfes/'  or  **  safes,"  is    the  origin  of  this  council  oieldere,  XIX.  2.  The 

the  flame  word  with  the  Hebrew  tSBltD,  which  council  of  elders,  or  y«pow(«,  la  distinguished 

'  ,,  expressly  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 
was  the  Utle  of  those  ma^strates  whom  we  caU  Hygy^jiros,  Bee  PolybiuB,  X.  18,  and  XXXVI.  2. 
the  judges.  Now  as  the  mdges  in  the  Scripture  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
history  are  distinguished  from  the  kings,  and  stitntion  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Hee- 
it  was  a  gre&t  change  when  the  Israelites,  tired  ren^g  Historical  Besearohes  on  the  African  Na- 
of  their  judges,  or  suffetes,  desired  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
king ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  ^nce  from  Eluge^s  Commentary  on  Aristotle^B 
Carthage  also  were  bo  named  to  show  that  they  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kings,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  Ushed  in  1824. 
calling  them  fimwtXasy  havp  used  a  term  likely  to  •  Liyy^   XXX.   16.     "  Sandaus   oonBilium, 

™?2^'v.       -.TT  —      *_!  *-.!  .  .'        maximaqueadipeumflenatumregendumvifl." 

•  Fdybiufl,  VI.  56.    Arifltotle's  aoooxmt  un^  *  '^ 

plies  the  same  thing. 
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woald  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  fiven  to  another  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  nayy  to  another ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
ninder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
beinff  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
fftvorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
TiMamtoenikaiobki.  °^  ^ristocracT  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.     And  what 

*™  was  thus  ordered  by  law,  was  to  be  maintmned  by  feeling ;  the 

members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,''  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  bmdin^  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
nmbfrtteortiMpow.  originally  ahnost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
«rorth«aaff«t».  undcr  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ,**  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
pffice  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  aa 
opening  was  affi)rded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
mto  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  decision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  ppwer  of  the  Car- 
j.did.ii»w«r.  ooat  tha^nian  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
orthtiuDdndaiidibaT.  originate  with  the  popular  assembly ;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  himdreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  4>oorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;'^  the  highest  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

*  livvj  XXXm.  46. — ^What  is  here  said  of       '  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  oommanded  the 
the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the    Carthaginians  at  the  hattle  of  Himera,  and  who 


^te ;  and  the  three  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  Vu.  167.     And  although  the  expression  in 

also  in  the  council  of  the  do^e.     '*  L'antorit6  Herodotos  is  l$6tTo,  and  not  tSMw,  yeit  the  same 

da  legislatear,*^  says  Dam.  °'  celle  da  joge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Tisamenna, 

rinfluence  de  Padministration  et  le  poavoir  who  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  Platea;  and. 

discr^tionnaire  de  la  police,  se  troavaient  r6anis  unless  Hamiloar  had  been  peivonally  engaged 

dans  les  mdmcs  mams.^* — Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrifice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 

Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remained  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

^  Ti  owotria  rSv  iraifi&w,    Aristotle,  Politic,  going  forward,  instead  of  bdng  preaent  with 

II.  11.    It  may  bo  mentioned,  as  a  maik  of  the  his  soldiers  in  the  action, 

aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  *  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  (ufferent  *  ^ApivroKpaniAv,  ri  rit  idtat  M  rtiv  if%dm 

baths.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  £xt.  %  4.  hitUX^/n^  w4was,  coj  fi^  OO^s  hi^  OJmv,  MMcifi  h 
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elden ;  but  every  maffistraoy  Beemg  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it, 
and  only  one  court  haa  a  popular  constitution.  Tboa  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  ineproachable  cluunacters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  ana  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  govenunent,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  Ktg^wy^tmtita. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  then:  «^'^* 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  theb 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
nabitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals"  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reahty  must  feel  how  imsatis- 
factory  are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  mmcnmm  or ««  m. 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha^  STtoM^t^^ 
ffinian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  c*ithHiiitoBuimte». 
its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public, whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
N'emesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Kassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  party  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.    There  were  Carthaginian 

AoKtialnwt,  AriBtot.  Politic,  n.  11.  lldvasi^al  practice  of  BQbmitting  different  oatues  to  cUifer- 

Ti¥tt  ttplvowt  rdt  iUai,  III.  1.   For  the  statement  ent  magistratee,  bnt  of  a  more  democratiical  s^r** 

in  the  text  these  paasaf^es  are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  bj  which  not  all  causes  were  tried  b;^  magis- 

rant;  but  the  first  offers,  as  is  well  known,  tratcs, as  at  Carthage, but  some  by  magistrates, 

muon  difficulty  in  itself;  and  Eluge's  explanar  and  others  by  juries;  "some  by  one  authority, 

tion  is  not  satisfiictory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another?" 

Carthage  and  LaoedaBmon  are  aaid  to  resemble  "  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  if 

not  in  juries  taken  from  the  people  at  laige.  there  were  two  judffea  for  each  week.    The 

Thia  is  perfectly  clear;  but  one  does  not  see  numbers  were  elected,  says  Aristotle,  chx  U  rOv 

why  it  ahould  oe  more  aristocratical  to  ^ve  rvvATwy  iXX*  ipt^/i^ifv.  Ijiis  can  only  mean  that 

all  these  magiatrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  public  opinion  required  for  Jhe  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  qualification  in  pomt  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  m  the  truest  senae  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  paasagea  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  oharaotenof  the  £phoii| 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  principle;  that  persons  of  ver^  ordinary  qualifications  were 

is,  on  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  rdy  ahriv  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  recommended 

a  rf&iro¥  col  wtfH  Kapx^66v9,  if  in  the  otherpaa-  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  **  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  6.    'Ad  timc  ttWfimv- 

another.    Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  ns  rtt  i^ftn  Tp6t  rUs  rt^ouUat  nu9»i¥  skt6fwt, 

the  words  caOiircp  h  AaxtSaiftwi  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  underatanda  thia  passage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  clause   pre^ding  it,  rather   than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  thia  mteroretation,  and  ez- 

words  u2  nH  iXXatW  <XXmv,  and  to  under-  plains  it  of  colonies  sent  out  in  the  mass. 
•Und  these  lost  words  not  of  the  Laoedtamonian 
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writers,  we  know«  Sallust  bad  heard  translationB  oi  passages  in  their  historical 
records  ;'*  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latm."  Nor  were  geographical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek^'  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  But 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing ;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians  ;  at 
least  aU  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memtyry, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account**  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks''  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  vmich  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  Phoenician;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius"  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
Grawih  ct  tiM  pcnokr  coustitutiou  becamc  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vic- 
S!^i£St!iiZ^.  toiy  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
^'  their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  family 
seem  to  have  stood  m  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  r^noved  too  boldly  things  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  then-  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system,  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  tho  question  is 
amongst  the  most  diJ£cult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suJQfered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  no  fsur 
specimien  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

"  Sflllnst,  Bell.  Jngarth.  20.  means  certain  that  all  of  what  is  there  ariven  is 

^  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVIII.  S  S2.    It  ap-  ffenaine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plaatus  Ukdy  to 

pears  from  this  passage  that  on  the  destrnction  nave  learnt  the  langaage,  and  for  what  object 

of  Carthaffe  the  Carthaginian  libraries  were  would  pure  Carthaginian  have  been  introduced, 

ffiven  by  the  senate  to  '*  the  princes  of  Aftioa,"  when  apparently  the  onlv  purpose  answered  by 

"re^lis  AfiicflB  ;'^  that  is  ohieflv,  no  doubt,  to  Hanno^s  speaking  in  a  foreign  language  is  to 

Masinissa.    And  thus  the  Cartnaginiau  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphio's  bimesque  iuterpreta- 

ftom  which  Ballust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 

us,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempsal,  Masin-  *  Such  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  voyage  of 

issa^B  f^randson.  And  further,  Mago's  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geographi 

committed  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Festus  Avienns^  Latin  version  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  oerUtin  parts  of  the  voyage  of  Himiloonj  which 

it  best  was  a  member  of  the  Junian  &mily,  D.  Heeren  nas  g^ven  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 

Silanus.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage, 

must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  ^  Philinus  of  Agrigentnm. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introauction  of  speeches  ^  Sosilus  of  Lacedsmon,  and  Silanua  or  Si- 

in  that  language  upon  the  Boman  stage,  as  in  lenus.    Vid.  Cornel.  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  18. 

the  PcenuiuB  of  Plautus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no  "  VI.  61. 
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nerer  conducted  so  ably  a^  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant ;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  a^  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gamed  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  ^^^  ^ 

pUlosophers,  of  losmg  its  spirit  of  enterprise.    But  in  this  Car-  th«  SSSSwaB  gw. 


thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  annies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which* 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtainmg  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  'Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  own  expression,**  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  hon's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  ^^^^^^^^^^  ©r  ii»  a». 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Kome.  t^<«u^p*9>iii>i!^ 
No  mmtary  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  buieOutbifiBiMtMw 
nor  does  it  ^appear  that  they  were  regularly  tramed  to  war,  like  *°^' 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  mestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum  I  But  in  the  Cartha* 
ginian  territory  an  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns'*  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  cbHUg*  wm  aniqwi 
to  her  government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  ^^^*^- 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  inequality  in  the  counse  of  our  stoiy,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victonous. 

*  Valeiina  MazimiLBi  IX.  8.  "  IModonu,  ZX.  17. 
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FIBST  PUNIC  WAR-THE  B0MAN8  INVADE  SICILY-«UBMIB8T0N  OF  HZEBO- 
THE  ROMANS  CREATE  A  NAVY— NAVAL  VICTORIES  OF  MYLiE  AND  SCKO- 
MUS— EXPEDITION  OF  M.  REQULUS  TO  AFRICA ;  HIS  SUCCESSES,  HIS  ARRO- 
GANCE IN  VICTORY,  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY— WAR  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF 
LIL YBiEUM  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— HAMILCAR  BARCA  AT 
EIRCTE  AND  ERYX— NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  LEGATES— PEACE  CONCLLT)EI>- 
A.  U.  C.  490  TO  51&— A.  C.  264  TO  241. 


McXrr^troffCv  xai  ^itus  h  wXiovi  xp^yy  rd  vavrixd,  Kal  8rav  r^  hnctliyLtiv  h  rd   lo-oy  jcaramfowyicy, 
8  S*  httwi  ixioHififi  irpo€xowt,  Ka^aiptrhv  ^fuv  ivrl  ftiXir^, — ^Thttotd.  I.  121. 


The  first  Punic  war  lasted,  without  mtermission,  for  more  than  two-and -twenty 
A-  u.  c.  490.  A.  c.  years,*  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 
SIhUtoS1?*t]h!rfliS  the  wars  of  me  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
™«'~-  teen  months  of  the  peace  or  raUier  truce  of  Amiens.    And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  gmdance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  bom  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war," 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  moutbs 
both  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  belmown,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro- 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
Tha  mmmtUum  of  P^^s  CUudius  Caudcx  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when 
faSt^SSrtuIfS^  A  deputation*  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana» 
tbacmbnt  ud  Hkra.  praymg  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  long 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gam  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

8ix  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

1  From  the  middle,  pediapB,  of  l^e  year  490  be  dednoted,  which  extends  from  October,  1801, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  618;  nearly  twenty-  to  May,  1808. 

three  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  imval  of  the  ■  The  exact  year  of  Polybius'  birth  is  nncer- 

first  Mamertine  embassy  at  Kome,  to  the  con-  tain.    He  was  under  80  in  578,  bat  as  he  was 

dneion  of  the  definitive  treaty.    The  whole  pe*  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  tJiat  year,  he 

riodof  the  revolution  wars,  from  April,  1792.  to  could  not  have  been  many  years  younger.  Bee 

July,  1815,  is  but  a  very  little  longer,  and  it  be-  I^es  Clii^n.  Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  p.  76. 

comes  very  much  shorter  if  the  interval  of  peace  '  Polybins,  1. 10.    Zonaraa,  VJII.  8. 
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imitators  of  the  Mamertiiies,  who  had  done  to  Rheginm  what  the  Th«  moMU  hMftaMto 
Mamertines  had  done  to  Measaoa ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  >^^**- 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears/  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  by  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Oampanians  of  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
alUes  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  assured/  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
petition  of  the  Mamertines  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tnL  JZ!*  to  amm 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of  '^ 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparaean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  ihe  Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  imdertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy ;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial ;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  tne  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertiue  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  W8&,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes;  and  c.cuudii»en)«wom 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  JL^tHhir^rt!^ 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  »»»«*w<rfR«™- 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect  But  befora  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  expliun  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car* 
thaginians  have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice." 

But  the  strait  of  Messana,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easy  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  rh»  robm  amc,  ta 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  given  Tt^^^'^.^IK  ^{7 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  «»<^rtha2niiui.. 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,'  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  line-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,*  with 

*  Zonaru,  Vm.  8.     Dion  Gafiaiiis,  Fraffm.       ^  Polybins,  I.  80. 

Vatican.  LVUL  •  Dion  CtaainB,  Fragm.  Vatks.  UX.  Zonam, 

•  Polybins,  1. 11.  vm.  8. 
'  Zonaraa,  VIIL  8.   Dion  CaeainB,  Fragm.  V»- 

LVlrf. 
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the  soldiers  whom  they  were  traDsportiog,  £eQ  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartiia- 

ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Mesaana,  sent  hack  the  ships  and  the 
ciMdiiti  ac*!!!  enmM  prisouers  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  hreat  the  peace 
^ii^cSS^^mi'^i^.  ^^h  Carthagei  nor  to  venture  a^ain  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 
•faorto.eoaierMie*.  crossing  thc  stnut  in  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority."  C.  Claa- 
dius  rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Meaaana. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suflfer  the  Ro- 
mans to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  urged  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno*^  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscnipuloas,  it 
seems,  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  good  faith 
«h«'roSdy'^Sis£.  Ji  of  Carthage  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  serving  the  ambitioa 
«M^ard!!J  hi/  ini-  of  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
sion began ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or* 
dered  his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,*^  always  sev^e  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 

^ tary  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dis- 

tk«  joint  fo^oTci!!?  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
tiMg*  "Id  <rf  syimoMo.  ^  gj^jiiy^    Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  o<m- 

cluded  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jdntly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 
grarrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 
AppiiucuodiiiieraMM  ^^^^  ^^  Rhcgium.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
^r«mVr»d<ufe!!ta  ^®  prepared  to  force  his  passage.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
dMSytMu^  account  of  the  details ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,"  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  vrithoot 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  his  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    Dion  Cauias,  Fragm.  iv^Xicrmra,    It  is  not  easy  to  asoertain  the  ax- 

Vatio.  LIX.  ^  aot  meaning  of  Zonaraa*  Greek,  but  I  believe 

1°  ZonaniB,  VIII.  9.     Dion  CasBioBi  Fragm.  that  Mtd  h^miv  invopias  does  not  mean  "  un- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  trafficking/'  bat  when  "  they 

^  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    Polrbiaa,  I.  11.    Dio-  had  an  oooaaion  of  trafficking."     Compare  in 

donu,  Fra^.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Thuoydides,  VII.   18,  h'  ainiuXlat  rpofdnt, 

^  Pd^bius,  I.  11.    DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  woold  seem  then  that  the  Carthi^inian  sail- 

Mhel.  XXIII.  2. 4.    Zonana,  VIII.  9.  ora  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Meaaan*  when 

^  Zonarag  says  of  AppiuSi  &s  dpt  wx^U  they  onght  to  have  been  at  aea,  watching  the 

•irSv  «eXXax9  xard  wf6iianw  iaxoftas  iXXi/ttwl'  movementa  of  the  KomanB. 
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that  he  had  ventured  on  an  lII-adYifled  contest,  he  raiaed  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians^* 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  he  was  repulsed ;  hut  this  success  ^,  ^^^^^  tii«cteui». 
tempted  them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  gil!uM.imiMtiia»ie^ 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  »«ro  oiKr  iJ^^ 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ^^^'^"^ 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comilia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  wab 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthagmians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,'*  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  9ulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his 
victories  over  the  Vobinians  on  the  first  of  November."     The  SS?!*  hSST^CiiJI 

^, U.  C.  4JI.    A.  C. 

thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,*^  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns/'  was  glad  to  obtiun  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  hiS  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,''  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Cartha^nian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.    Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


**  Zonans,  VIII.  9.    Polybios,  I.  12.    Dio-  land  fbrees  solely,  after  they  had  effected  their 

doroB,  Fraffm.  Hoesohel.  XaIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

'  The  fauure  of  Pompey's  fleet  in  either  pre-  **  Faati  Capitolini. 

ventinff  Casar  from  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  "  Polybias,  1. 16. 

from  Brundasinm,  or  in  effectually  cuttinjg  off  "  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXIII.  5.  The 
his  oommonications  with  Italy  afterwards,  is  terms  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  are  varioasly  re- 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  defects  ported.  Dioaoros  says  that  he  obtained  a  peace 
of  the  ancient  naval  service.  Bat  with  respect  for  fifteen  years  on  giving  np  his  Roman  pris- 
to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  fW>m  Italy,  we  mast  re-  oners  withoat  ransom,  and  on  paying  160,000 
member  that  not  even  the  Britisn  naval  force,  drachmas ;  Polybios  makes  the  sum  100  talents, 
while  every  point  in  Sicily  was  in  our  posses-  and  says  nothing  of  any  term  when  the  peace 
sion,  ooald  prevent  the  French  from  throwing  was  to  expire ;  Zonaras  names  no  specific  sum, 
across  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosms  and  Eutropios  set  it  at  200  talents, 
ber,  1810,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our  "  Polybius,  1. 17-20. 
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rkbdmA  iMia ««.  '^  ^^  following  year,  492,  Affrigentum"  was  reduced  after  a  long 

g&L  ^kJSL  <^<^  obstinate  siege,  and  all  uie  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  The 
A!v!*(^i£i*i!c.  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Cartha- 
*"'***■  ginians  had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectually; 

many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts*'  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  then:  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  dose  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.     But 
n«T  flnda  model  fcr  °^  Italian  shipwright  knew  how  to  build  the  line-of-battle  ships  of 
tb^  ihiiJI  Hd  tnia  that  period,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 
"'"^  from  that  of  the 'triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 

for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme"  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicily>  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
Wright's  model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
iin  two  months  after  the  first  felling  of  the  timber."  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quinqueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme**  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoverable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  ^galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
time  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  exaggeration  in 
Dtteto  fai,  «k«  MdMt  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexpenence  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
MTdMme*.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet»  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  service,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
But  the  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  si^es,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,**  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

*"  PoWbiaB,  I.  18,  19.    OroBioB,  IV.  7.    Zo-  locked  up  in  the  ioe,  and  the  French  csndiy 

narae,  VlII.  10.  took  them  without  an^  reaistanoe. 

»  Polybius,  I.  20.  »  Pliny,  Hiator.  Natur.  XVI.  %  1»2.    Flomsy 

«  Polybiufl,  I.  20.    Auctor  de  Viria  DluBtrib.  H.  2. 

in  Appio  Claud.  Caudle.  **  (^uinqueremem  hoa-  **  Polybius,  I.  21. 

tium  oopiis  pedeatribua  oepit"  So  in  the  inva-  *  Vegetius,  writing  in  the  fourth  teatuay 

aion  of  Holland  in  1795,  the  French  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  use  of  ar- 

greatly  in  the  capture  of  some  Dutch  ahips  of  tillery  in  sea-flghtB  aa  a  thing  of  common  pra^ 

war  by  a  party  or  their  cavalry :  the  ahipa  were  tice ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  aa 

early  aa  the  Punic  wan. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  bj  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  braseli 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  thehr 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring. In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  500  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
eacn  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,*^  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  I7ie- 
buhr  justlv  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  thev  contrived  n^i^  bmtod  w 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  {hi^ShllldtiriS 


lon^,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  '*^- 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feet  hi^h, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  Be 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,"  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  alonff 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  ana 

"  Herodotus,  VI.  15.  lized  on  the  enemy's  ship.    I  can  onlv  suppose, 

"  Thncydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  the  ships  then,  that  what  Polybins  calls  'Hhe  firat  twelve 

had  many  heavy-anned  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  as  a  permanent  asoent 

man^  archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  tne  bridge,  where 

iaahion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  waa  so  fiur 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  flourish-  distinct  from  the  bridffe,  that  it  remained  in  its 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  thel)ridge  was  lowered,  al- 

appears  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  though,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thucydides,  II.  92, 102.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  dose  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

**  This  is  the  difficult  part  of  Polybius*  de-  Folard*s  engraving  and  description  of  this 

seription,  I.  22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men* 

very  intelligible.    **  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tions  a  story  which  well  illustrates  the  obpeot 

put  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  feet  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 

ita  own  length :"  the  object  bein^  apparently  to  of  twelve  feet  above  the  deck.    "  The  Maltese 

attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,'*  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 

deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  the  miun-juxl  preparatonr  to  boarding,  and 

to  the  deck  of  the  enemy.  *  But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  boara  of  the  enemy,  one 

end  of  the  ladder  had  oeen  fixed  to  the  deck,  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 

the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it ;  ana  dropped  one   after  another  on  the  enemy's 

had  it  been  aU  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  decK."    I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 

the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fall  on  story,  but  it  evidently  contains  the  same  notion 

the  enemy's  deck,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  boanling  by  an  indinedplane,  which  appean 

diately  have  gone  up  into  tne  air.    And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Bomans  the  airaog^- 

oonrse,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  their  bridge, 
oonld  have  gone  upon  the  bridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheUering  thdr  flanks  from  tbe 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  thdr 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  alwiqfs 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,**  but  as  he 
eonnudi  ^^^^^  huuself  to  bc  tskcu  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ill-advised 
tiM|R«nu  flb«t.  8m.  attempt  on  the  LiparsBan  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duilius,  the  de- 
^  '  scendant  probably  of  that  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 

so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  eaege, 
TAYsmng  the  coast  of  Mylffi,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicuy, 
not  tar  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  prows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  ships 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himaetf,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  bc^u^ed  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stern,  still  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,***  amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta,^* 
BMQita  or  tiM  tatti*,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
ffnti?"^'?altJ^  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  far 
^""^  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed**  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him^  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancimt 
copy  of  this  mscription,**  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
iDdMUvewtfinskflT.  takcu  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
o^  iTsiiSiii!  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions**  performed,  but  with  no 
ooiiqrir«7stRoin».     (Jecisivo  rcsult.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

"  Polybius,  I.  21.  "  Polybius,  I.  28.  temple  had  been  begnn  by  him,  and  was  only 

"  Polybias,  I.  24.  completed  by  his  suooessor. 

"  Cicero,  de  Senectute,  18.    It  appean  that       **  Huch  as  that  noble  act  of  a  military  tribime 

this  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  army  of  the  consul  A.  Atilius  CalatiniiB, 

whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  496,  who  sacrificed  himself  and  a 

thought  right  and  proper,  as  he  had  done  such  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 

good  service ;  "  qun  Bioi  nullo  exemplo  privatus  army  out  of  a  dangerous  defile  in  which  they 

Bumpserat:  tantumlicentiiBdabat  gloria."  This  had  been  surprisea  by  the  enemy.   Gatooom- 

no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  tiiose  other  state-  plained  of  the  ii^ustioe  of  fortune  which  had 

ments  which  represent  it  os  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  fame  to  this  tribune, 

conferred  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Iieonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism 

"  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Duilius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glor^.    In  fact,  the 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  uncertain,  for  we  find 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tacitus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  perBons. 

nal.  II.  49.}  It  is  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Gellius,  III.  7,  who  quotes  at  length  the 

its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  passage  of  the  Origines  in  which  Oato  deaorihes 

nign  of  Augustus ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  the  action. 
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stroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  remoyed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepannm,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneaih  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybseum,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica**  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  fnrmsh  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  year  495** 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea» 
entffl^d  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Tne 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  ^vemment  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
aUied  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  Uked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro* 
mans  did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf* 
feotion  to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  vvni  Mtioo  dr  a* 
advantage  over  the  Carthagmian  fleet  in  the  year  407,  off  the  Li-  i*p««»w«Ofc 
parsean  islands,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romans 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  Qr«^  uBUMaiorik* 
Vito  Africa.     Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a  ^^<"»^ 
a  fleet  of  380  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  300,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fightmg  men.    This  vast  number  could  scarcely 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  lieyp^pMctoteTad* 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia,       ^ 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probame,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.   The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Ceedicius ;  but 
Q.  Caedicius  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Regulus.     The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strut  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,^^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,  between 

*  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoesoliel.  XXni.  Zomv  in  gratitnde  for  hia  escape  from  destruction. 

rtSj  Vn.  11.    This  is  no'ticed  in  hia  epitaph,  "  Dedit  tempesta- 

"  Zonaras,  VXII.  11.    PolybiuB,  I.  S4.    The  tibus  ssde  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid  in  his 

Fasti  Capitolini  record  L.  Soipio^s  triumph  over  Fasti. 

the  Sarmnians  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  494,  "*  Polybins  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  allies 

thift  is,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  (jnarrelled  with  the  Bomans  in  Sicily,  complain- 

495 ;  and  they  record  also  a  triumph  of  C.  Bm-  in^  that  their  services  in  the  field  were  not  sof- 

piclas  over  tne  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  ficiently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  conse- 

nig.    The  Lucius  Scipio  who  triumphed  over  quenUy  encamped  apart  firom  the  Romans,  and 

the  Corsicans  was  the  son  of  L.  Scipio  who  was  were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  I.  24. 

His  epitaph  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Ital- 

fiktherV  and  it  tells  of  nim.  how  *^he  won  Cor-  ian  allies  of  Borne,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

sica  ana  the  city  of  Aleria.^'  Aleria  is  the  Ala-  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

lia  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  CapitolinL  Zonaias, 

by  the  Phoceans  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  VUI.  12.                                            .    ,    , 

«zala  of  Cyrus.  *•  Polybius,  I.  25.    Each  Boman  ship  had  on 

"  Zonaras,  Vm.  11.  Sdpio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

Corsica  in  495  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  ^  Polybius,  I.  25. 
gnd  hailt  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Gela  and  Agrigentum.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Car* 
ihaginians,  who  had  assembled  a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sbipe, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Mybsenm,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastwud 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.     Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Cartha^ 

finians  were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigeninm 
urlng  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 
9tM»ottaumaM.  D*.  British  scameu  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
Sf  fl^t^off^iS'^  otir  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
Martofsidij.  Q^ip  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  com- 
mauded  at  Trafalm,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  des&y 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  ^ught  at  Ecno- 
mus produced  only  a  brief  residt,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  perceiya- 
ble.  A  fleet  that  coidd  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
out  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-fom' 
ships,^  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships ;  but 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex- 
pected invasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,^  after  having  victualled  their 
Thfl  eoBiab  cNM  over  ships  with  more  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
{S^2d'£^?u>*^y  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
wMto  tiw  cvimtry.  j^jj^j  to  cross  the  open  sea  to  an  imknown  world.  The  soldiers 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  ;^  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,^  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
berore  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Caithagmians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,*^in  English, 
shield — ^a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

'  Pol^biuB,  I.  27,  28.  oreatores  beBides."    IV.  191.    This  descriptioa 

*  PoIybiuB,  I.  29.  iB  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  doea,  a  de- 
^  Floras,  II.  2.                                                 tailed  and  moat  exact  account  not  only  of  all  the 

*  *'  labja  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,^'  AfHcan  tribes  on  the  coast  itom.  £g>*pt  to  die 
that  ia,  the  present  pashjilik  of  Tnnis,  the  aQ~  lesser  Syrtia,  but  also  of  those  in  the  interior, 
dent  territory  of  Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  Bat  the  Carthaginian  territory  was  rendered  so 
says  Herodotus,  *'  and  overgrown  witn  wooas,  inaooessible  to  roreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  exe^ 
and  full  of  wild  boasts.  For  here  are  the  moth-  verationa  and  fables  were  circulated  respecting 
ttrout  urpenUy  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
and  the  bears,  and  the  aaps,  and  ti^e  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  ita  wila 
horna,  and  the  dog-heaos,  and  the  creatures  beasta,  the  terrors  of  which  the  CazthaginiaiHi 
with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  breaata,  no  doubt  purposely  magnified. 

at  leaat  as  the  libyana  say,  and  the  wild  men       ^  Diodorus,  Frtigm.  Vatican.  XXIU.  8. 
tnd  the  wild  women,  ana  a  great  many  other      *^  Polybiua,  1. 29.    Btrabo,  XVII.  p.  8U. 
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sengers  to  Borne  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  further  instrae- 
tions,  they  began  to  march  into  the  country ;  and  the  ravaces  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  orer  that  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  flour* 
ishing  condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hennean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north* 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  x),«ri«tioaaftii« 
bottom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  try  MaUi  or  c^SS^. 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  hom./R^Kviitt'u  us 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old 
commercial  treaties^  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times^  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses'^  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  ffolden  days,  every  drop 
of  ram  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  bum- 
ing  sun  of  Africa^  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoymente  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messenffers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,'^  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manhus  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaffinian  irovemment,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  Roman  sen-  „  ^  ^     .  ^  . 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  |^^ 


•ad  ixM  hb 


to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not  -^<**^"** 
force  them  to  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  the  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con* 
fidence.  The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants,. 
kept  on  the  hills^  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans"  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remamed  through  the  winter." 

^  See  PolybioB,  in.  22,  2S.  times,  bat  stiU  the  soil  is  deBoribed  as  extreme- 

*  Horaoe^B    expressions   are   well    knowm  ly  fertile.   Sir  G.  Temple  counted  ninety-seven 

"  Fnzmenti  quantum  metit  AMosl"  "  qnioquia  slioots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  barley, 

de  Libycis  verritar  oreis,"  Ao,    See  also  Tad-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  ilie  laigest  m 

tuB.  Annol.  XII.  48.  the  field :  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often 

*'  See  the  description  of  this  oountry  as  it  seen  with  three  hundred,    fxcursions  in  the 

appeared  to  the  soloiers  of  Agathodes.  iDiodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

ma,  XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  espedaUy  no-  "  Polybius,  I.  29.               "  Polybius,  I.  80. 

ticed,  mAAwv  hidr^w  iwxfnv^ivw  iM  xirra  r&nw  ^  Floras,  U.  2. 

igia&rrmw.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so  **  Polybius,  I.  80. 

rednced  the  productiveness  of  A£rios  in  modem  *  Zonaras,  VIII.  18. 
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Meanwhfle,  to  inereaae  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginiaiia,  the  Numidians,*  or 


A.  V.  C.4M.4M.  A-c  thc  roviDg  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  readj  to  attack 
H^Sii*  ^^"^  <^d  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  se&-coast,  joined  the  Bo- 
DiitiMiofCaruuff*.  mang,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultoiy 
and  plundering  warfare,  thej  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  mto  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  g^reat  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with* 
in  its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
bmqim  impoM  iatoi.  &  well-kuowu  story"  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small 
^IkiifiS^  '^^  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
opMtoMtepMM.  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  portion,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquuing  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage^  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans ;  must  make  good  aU  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant  ''  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thing,"  repUed  Regulus, ''  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters.'"* 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  f* 
HktanMMniMtod.  *™^  *^®  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 

rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  conuuon  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
cles  was  threatening  Carthage  with  rum,  were  now  asain  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  coimtry. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned**  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

.8        ^  ^^^g^g®  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

•oMUrr^rrivM    at  Among  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 

^oF«miou  of*^  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  disciplme,  and  had 

^^^'''^'"'"^  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     He  might  have 

**  PolybinB,  I.  81.    Diodonu,  Fragm.  Vat-  of  the  human  Bacrifices  offered  in  sach  emergen- 

ican.  Xa.111.  4.  dea,  see  Diodoros,  XX.  14. 

"  Anctor  do  Viria  Ulnatrib.  in  Begnl*  Valer.  *^  Polybiua,  I.  88.    Some  yean  afterwards, 

Maxim.  IV.  4,  %  6.                                     ^^  when  ftolemy  Euergetes  overran  the  whole 

**  Dion   CasaiuB,  Fragm.  Urain.  CXLVm.  kingdom  of  Seleucus  CallinicuB,  he  oommittod 


-in-chieiL" 
his  arms'.^'    ^nana,  VIII.  18.    '  or  Xanthippna  be  the  conqueror  of  BegnluB, 


the  Egyptian  anniea  f 
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fought  wiih  Acrotatns  agaiDst  Pyrrhus  in  that  eallant  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  ukelihood  he  had  followed  king  Arena**  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  hy  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus"  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  opinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  lorces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keepmg  the  hi^h  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  batUe,**  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  ojf  provisions.  He  encamped  H«Br«u«tociv«iM». 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «•»*•»<»«»• 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  ana  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light>armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  Balearian  islands,  and  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  theur  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  th^ 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 


diately advancea,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  agednst  the 

iron  nms  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  uum.  r«^  it  t*. 

them.     The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  elephants,      »*"^- 


attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,**  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  mto  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regulus 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  oi  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Clypea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Cljrpea,  the  Romans  did  not  re- 
tain a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.    We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo- 

•  Bee  Justin,  XXVI,  2.    Pansanias,  HI.  6,       ••  PolyWnB,  I.  88.  ^,,,„  • 

S8.  »         -»       •  Di<;ioruB,  Fragm.  V»tio.  XXm.  6. 

"  Polybiitf,  L  8S. 
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lian  to  describe  the  triiimpliant  return  of  the  victorious  army  to  Oarihage ;  how 
the  Boman  prisoners  and  Begulns,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  thestreete 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tabks^ 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  cpmrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,**  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  vrives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance,  llie  feasting,  after  the  Carthagimaii 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  thaa 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  bkzing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoneis  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory,'^  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had 
lu.  Th«iuLii«Uid  time  to  be  changed  to  envy.  Clypea  was  beneged,  but  the  Bo- 
MiMiiJ"of1Sir*lr^  man  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
*^^**^  the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 

survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  mtention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
A  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  c^  Clypea^  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
_  .    .  tie  experience  of  its  terrors.    This  increased  their  natural  confi- 

to  ntnaoff  th«  aoadi  dcucc,  and  thcy  thought  that  Romans*^  might  sail  at  any  season, 
**"'*''**^''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

signs  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  their 
pflots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gues  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  probably  at  least  as  nuiny  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men^  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
ww  fa  8kH]  Affii.  ^^^^y*  Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  officer,'*  immediately  recov- 
CGtfth!uri''^'*^Tk«  ^^^  Agrigentum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
BoniMM  JUTFim^  to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 
"^  island.    But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

**  PoWbiiiB,  1. 86.    For  the  description  of  the  were  oonsuls  when  they  were  sent  out  to  bring 

Carthaginian  human  Bacrifices  after  a  victory,  off  the  earrison  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  hardly 

■ee  Diodoms,  XX.  66.  extend  Uie  operations  of  Regulua  in  AMca  to  a 

'^  Folybius,  I.  86.     Niebuhr  suppoeea  that  periodof  ayear  andahalf. 

Begulus  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the       ••  Polybius,  I.  87.  

oonBu]aryear499,  BO  that  theaea-flghtoffCIy-  ■*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXm.  14. 

pea  took  place  early  in  the  oonsulsnip  of  Cm,  The  languafe  of  these  fragmenta  must  nrefy 

Cornelius  and  A.  AtUius,  that  is  Jn  the  consular  be  very  modem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Folvius  and  M.  says  that  along  the  whole  coast,  rd  o^^ora  oU 

.£milius  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  rd  Skoya  m2  ri  vovtfyia  Uttvro '  nt  IXoya  must 

obtained  their  yiotory,  because  it  appears  from  here  mean  "  the  horses,"  which  ia  the  common 

the  Fasti  CapitoUni  that  they  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Greek,  but  no 

when  they  obtained  their  tnumph.    But  it  ia  writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so  need 

more  probable  that  they  were  both  employed    it.  

aa  proconauls  in  Sidly  for  a  whole  year  aiter  ^  Diodoma.  Fragm.  HoesoheL  ^x"'-  14L 

their  consulship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  8o. 
waa  delayed.    Zonaras  says  expressly  that  they 
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yeur,  A.  AtiHuB  and  On.  Oorneliiis,  croesing  over  to  Measana,  and  a.  u.  c.  4W.  a.  a 
there  being  jomed  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  "** 
escaped  the  storm^  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedinm, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanmn,  yet  they  be* 
sieged  and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormns,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afiford  to  pay  the  stipulatea  ran- 
som, and  sold  18,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa* 
normus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  On.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph."  But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 
C.  Sempronius  Blsesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  A^tii«;iu^flJ?u 
Servilius  Ospio,'*  having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  ^SJ^aJSTuTtmiS' 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  ^^' 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overti&en  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
of  the  island ;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  J*c  ^'  ^'  ^*  *■• 


_  C.  161.  ThftRei     _ 

that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  ITSd^SS^S^IiJE 
state  of  thmgs  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ^"~' 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen,** 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  forUfications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;'^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  tde  Yalerii.  Yet  with  the  lud  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of 
the  liparseans  f^  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Yulso 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
somewhat  to  extend  thdr  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  ^' 
ships.***  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Csecilius  Metel- 
lus,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  when  his  j^xa»  «r  PaaansM. 
colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  £*L.l£t2i£**!!!! 
Metellus^  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.  It  £j^d«^ta^ 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  ^*^* 

"  Faati  Capitolini.  *  Diodorua,  Pragm.   HoeBohd.  XXIII.  15. 

«  Polybius,  I.  89.    Zonaraa,  VIII.  14.    Oro-  Zonaraa,  VIU.  14.    PolybiuB,  I.  W. 

•ras,  IV.  9.  ■«•  Polybiu8, 1.  89. 

"  Valerius  MaximuB,  II.  9,  §  7.    Frontantw,  "  Polybius,  I.  41.               ^  ,  ^ 

fitratcgem.  IV.  1,  8  22.  "  Zonaras,  VIH.  14.    Polyb.  I.  40. 

'^  Frontinus,  Strategem.  IV.  1,  g  80,  81.  Val. 
Mar.IL7,i4:  ^ 
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his  inactivity  ;^  aid  relyii^,  besides,  too  much  on  the  tenor  of  his  eIeph«ilB» 
he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Paaor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasdmibal,  not  con- 
tent with  haying  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsvP* 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  jzates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  nank,  scattered  his  li^ht  troops  in 
ffreat  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  for  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  miaaile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  advanced  to  the  edee  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,"^  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indukred  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  solmers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
drunkenness  to  mcrease  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  woimds,  were  nmning  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them ;"  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,"  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  CsBcilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  retained 
Trinmoii  MMi  niM.  ^  I^™e  '''^th  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
«MBtCUinoi£tai-  seventh  of  September.^    The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus,**  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 
only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them ;  after 
which  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,^  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians*^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

«  Diodorna,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIH.  15.  Strategem.  1, 7,  §  1.     Pliny,  ffist  Natur.  VIIL 

»  PolybioB,  I.  40.  §16. 

"  Diodoros,  Fragm.  Hoeeohel.  XXHI.  16.  ■*  Fasti  CapitoUni. 

■  Polybios,  I.  40.    Zonaraa,  Vm.  14.  «  Pliny,  ffistor.  Natur.  VIIL  %  17. 

■  They  were  carried  aoroBs  the  straits  on  "  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  yeaia 
rafts  composed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Plmy,  ffistor.  Natur.  VII.  $  167),  and  we  cm 
gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fiutened  tojrether  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  maoh  more 
upon  them.  The  flooring  or  deck  was  fenced  than  fifty  when  he  obtained  his  flret  consulship, 
in  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  VlL 
earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  8  1S9.  Hewasappointeddiotator  just  after  the 
of  then-  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  (he  Gaulish  invasion  of  629.  See  Fasti  (>u>itoIinL 
sea  qmetiy.     Zonaras,  VHI.  14.     Frontinus,  •»  Livy,  Epitom.  tty      ZonaiwsrvlIL  16. 

Orosius,  IV.  10. 
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in  the  triumphal  prooeasion  of  the  oonqueror.    The  Carthagnuans,  ^ 

to  recoT^  these  and  others  of  their  oitixens,  sent  an  em-  S!!i!?fr>pommi«- 


bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Ilega«  lugSli  ^a^^!^ 
Ins  iras  allowed  to  accompany  the  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  !LJ!!r'  "SSm*? 

flven  to  return  with  them  to  Carthi^  if  the  negotiati<m  failed.  *^'*^***«^' 
yrrhns  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  av<Hd  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  innu- 
enoe  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantaffe  of  the  (wthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  delib^te  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pimnff  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners^  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severitv  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem* 
plified  in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 

the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  n* » ,  fcm  a* 

lius,  began  the  siege  of  Ldlybaeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  ^^  rfiiijt^-. 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,"^  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Ldlybaeum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  ann&. 
Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  b  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  gtmoaa  of  lii] 


raphy  of  Lilybseum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  gi»!!pj^^2S; 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  ^^<^"i*f** 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybssum,  as  if  there  were  mora 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  the  s,  w.  side  of  Lilybsum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance*^  from  the  shore 

■  A.  Gelling,  VI.  i.    Zonanus,  Vm.  15.  •"  See  Captlun  Smyth»8  Hydrogrspliioal  Ke- 

*  Djodoroa,  Fragm.  de   Virtut.   et  Vitiia,  marka  on  the  ooaat  of  Sioily.  p.  xxvi.,  and  lus 

IXIW.    A-  Oellioa,  II.  4.  plan  of  the  anohoragea  and  ahoala  in  the  neigh- 

»  Diodoms,  Rragm.  HoesoheL  XXIV.  1.  borhood  of  Trapani,  in  hie  Sicilian  Atlaa. 
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there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  ^dgt^ 
and  ronning  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  roani 
their  extremity,  were  exoeedingly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  ude  was  for- 
tified by  a  w^  with  towers  at  intervals,**  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  tea  thousand  reguW  scddien 
besides  the  mhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  si^;e  two  consular  armiea,  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  amaB 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men.** 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :^  they  carried  mounds 
A  tiM  Ro.  ^^^^^^  ^^®  ditch,  and  battered  the  towers  in  succession  ;  whilat  a 

MMte^apthAM.  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 

defenders  of  the  waHls,  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm**  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yield  at  last  to  a  persevering 

Au««Dd«i«cM«foiai.  ^'^^'^y*  ^®  "^  strength  of  Lilybseum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
t«Bpteof'th«  carthL  ability  which  the  lomr  war  had  at  last  enkindled  amour  the  Car> 
orcw  MMon  into  tb«  thaginuui  officers ;  so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  m 
'^  complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 

erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybs&um  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  hsre, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage**  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  jEgusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  LiiybsBum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astonislu 
ment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybaeum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  single  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,*^  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

•■  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoesch.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  woTild  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  which 

lybioB.  I.  42.  these  stones  were  weighed  up ;   out  <"^<»»** 

"  The  amount  friv&a  by  Biodorus,  XXIV.  1.  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Surrey  of 

••  Diodorus,  Fragm.    Hoeschel.    XXIV.    1.  Sicfly.  p.  284. 
Polybins.  I.  42.  "  Poiybius,  1. 44.    It  is  not  easy  to  aaoertHOi 

"  Diodorus,   Frogm.   HoosoheU  XXIV.   1,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

copying,  probably,  from  Philinus.     Polybius  v.  w.  front  of  Lilybsnm,  or  into  that  on  the 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  foroo  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  he  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  ahoalB 

BOW  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  In 

land  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  pi^allel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  tin  he 

four  fathoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  tibe  mxAiea 

fiur  weather  such  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the       ^  Polybins,  I.  46, 47.    There  is  a  passage  in 

Romans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discorer  the 

labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    Aooor^ng  line  of  the  andent  walls  of  Lilybnom,  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  harnor.    The  wej 

by  the  Romans  in  this  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  says  Polybius,  was  "  to  ap- 

bv  an  English  wine  merchant  residing  near  proadi  it  fit>m  the  side  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Marsala,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  bring  the  tower  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  line  wiUi 

very  respectable  mol^  opposite  to  his  own  es-  all  the  towers  of  the  wall  lookii^  towards  Af- 

tablishment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  all.'^  I.  47.    The 

southeast  corner  of  the  ancient  town.     One  "tower  on  the  sea-shore"  most  mean  the  towar 
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evQiy  partieolar  of  Hbe  siege,  and  confoonding  the  BomanB  by  their  absolute 
commaiid,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  eyer.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrind,  HimUcon  mode  a  general  saUy**  to  destroy  ^  ^  nniKB. 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  nudntamed  their  ground  ^•^<»"  ^  "»■ 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  ^^ 
earned,"  but  Himiloon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  be^n  all  their 
approaches  over  again ;  and  a  second  attempt*^  to  bum  the  works,  bemg  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  en^es,  their 
covered  gaUeries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
tamed  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

Daring  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,*®*  and  the  loss  of  .^^^j^^  of  a*  bo. 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  nn!  d»iiaff  ^  «te- 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat  ;*^  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amouffst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudins,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  ^.^  c  ms  a.c  w 
his  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  ^;,^^''2 u^'bL*^ 
tivity  ;*^  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  gone  Hri^to*Vui^k^ 
to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  ^^m£»^lStS!^ 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue-  ""^ 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems,  that  his  own  officers*^ 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  **  Then  they  shall  drink,''  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;*^  but  so  great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  ^tti*  or  DnpMaa. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  uT^o^r^^e's^ 
•  the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  *>•»«»«»•' ^•cuw"'** 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

nearest  to  the  extreme  point  of  Gape  Boeo,  but       ***  Kpw$opawnt  itSvow  tls  ri^v  v6vov  twnrrov. 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Biodorus,  Fragm.  Hoesohel.  XXIV.  1.     We 

rica  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  distress  of  Csesar's  soldiers  on 

bring  them  Into  a  line  with  the  *' tower  on  the  the  coast  of  £piras,  when,  although  they  had 

tea  side,**  a  vessel  must  advance  in  a  coarse  meat  in  plenty,  vet  they  wanted  com,  and  no- 

nearly  a.  b.  ,  or  whether  they  ran  dae  eastward  thing  ooald  maiLe  np  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Cape  Boeo,  in  the  direcUon  of  the  modem  their  bread.    Csesar,  Bell.  Civil.  III.  40. 
Vanala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of       "*  Diodoma,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.   et  YitiiB, 

theooast,canhardlvbeaBoei«ainedwithoatafUr-  XXIV.  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  Polybios, 

ther  and  more  careral  examination  of  the  ground.  1.49.  ,    . 

"  Polybius,  I.  46.  »•  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  H.  S.    Valer.  Maxim. 

» Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.  XXIV.  1.  1. 4,  $  8.  ^. 

»•  Polybins,  I.  S.  "*  Polybius,  1. 49-61.  Orosins,  IV.  10.  Dio- 

"■  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeaohel.   XXIV.  1.  doroa,  Fragm.  HoesoheL  XXIV.  1. 
MiUm,  L  48. 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilins*  bridges 
for  boarding ;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  bafl^ig 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
nngle  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor.  ^  Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 
TiMCtftiuwiiiini  foi  *°^  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 
low  up  tkdr  ncMM  wcrc  scut  to  supply  the  garrison  of  iJlybsBum.  Carthalo  arrived 
withTigw.  ^^^  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  wluch  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Idly bae  urn  imder  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  lily- 
baeum,  which  he  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  com-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  qiues- 
tors,  and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybeeimi,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt. 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Pluntias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before; 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  com-^ps,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  lon^  when  his  look-out  ships'^  announced  that  the  rear*  ( 
Two  Roman  fleeta  art  divisiou  of  the  Romau  flcct  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
totally  wTC«k«d.  Cape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southem  coast  erf 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  between  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  aroimd  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destraction,  that  all  the  com-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  of 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybaeum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.  P.  Claudius 
f.cindiasM  N«idi«L  ^^  recalled  to  Rome,***  and  reqmred  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 
•Ddftdieutor  ftppoint.  might  himsclf  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.    He  named  one 

of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to.express 


Biodonu,  Fngm.   Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.       ^  Diodorns,  Fragm.   Hoeaohel.  XXIV.  1. 
ki_-  T  ..«  ..«  **  '-bias,  I.  68,  54.  

Liv7,  Spitom.  ZIX.    Zonans,  VIIL  Uw 


FolybioB,  L  S2,  53.  Polrbios,  I.  58,  54. 

>•     T.tlTT 
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iBfloomof  hbeoimtrjwlien  it  no  longer  held  hhn  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  W  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilins  Calatinns.  Atilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  conmiand  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus* 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,*^  the  trial  was 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c:  tii?  mV  %•!  ^ 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  '*  ^^'^"^^ 
an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister,  bein^  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached"^  by  the  sediles,  and  heavily 
fined :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius*"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  ..deruiMn.sKM.L. 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryz,  immediately  ^'''***- 
above  Drepanum.    He  too  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  findins;  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha-  ^  ^  ^  .  ^ 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  «ru_iiiiiaiioii^  bm 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  nST^iSi^  % 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  "'^'^  "'"^^ 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a  matcn  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warfiare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  tramed,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  CsBsar's  veterans ;  but  Pompey,  although  he 
saw  what  was  riffht,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  traming  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spun.  He  first  <xs'  .  u  (,  tm-tw  ▲. 
cnpied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"*  now  j^^^;^!L^^^ 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  H^^'"^^Ji^ 
precipitous  cli£&  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid-  '^'*""^ 
erable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;**^ 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.***    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

"*  Valer.  Mazimus,  VHI.  1,  $  4.  Bosolla's  bones  were  said  to  have  been  found 

u*  A.  OelliuB,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  ohoroh  has  since  beea 

^  Polybius,  I.  56.    Cicero,  de  Natnr.  Deor.  built  in  her  honor. 

II.  8.  "•  Apparently  the  small  bay  of  Hondello,  be- 

"*  Polybins,  I.  56.    Hamilflar  seems  to  have  tween  Capo  di  Gallo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

saeoeaded  Carthalo.    Zonana,  VIII.  16.  "*  A  fh«ment  of  Diodorons  stieaks  of  Hamfl- 

^  Polybins,  I.  56.    Monte  Pellegrino  is  fk-  car  as  making  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oar 

moiw  in  modern  times  for  the  oave  in  which  Bta.  tana.    Fragm.  HoesoheL  XXiv.  9. 
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ployed  against  him,  bat  tbey  never  ooold  gun  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  In- 
ninph.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hmmlcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Erjz,"*  aHhough  the  Bummit  of  tht 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Boman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appeals  that  the 
Romans  still  continaed  also  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  UAj* 
baeum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effeet  ob 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  yain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  aftCT 

btaiMi  .tete  of  Ham  ^^^^^7  7®*™  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varying  nomben 
DtpNdiuioaortiMrapl  of  the  MSS.  of  livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citiaens 
^^       *'  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  onensixth  part  than  Uiey  had 

been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  297,797  to  251,222,"^  and  ^be  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latins  and  Italian  alties  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
find  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-^ghtha  of  its 
original  weight ;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two ;""  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  sUll  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  aown  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reductioii, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  fordgn  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  verf 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome"^  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
ancient  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
tuwfy  taatioa.  Food,  ui  thc  war  with  Cartbagc,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
tS&HtS^^^^  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
rigiiatioD oriuiu.  jqJq^  Jq  ^ijgjy  decision.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally firained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  LOybseum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  mmilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  b^n  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

>*  Polybins,  1. 68.    Diodoms,  Fngm.   Hoe-  understand  the  Ab  before  its  depredation,  or 

Bohel.  XXlV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckoning  was  made  according 

>"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVni.  XIX.  to  the  old  standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

>*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  §  44.  duoed  one.  It  is  very  strange,  however,  tiuA  in 

'"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natar.  XVIII.  §  17,  quotinff  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plen^,  the 

from  Varro,  says  that  at  the  time  of  L.  Metellos^  Romans  should  have  been  in  such  great  dwtreaa 

triumph,  the  modius  or  peck  of  com  sold  for  for  oom  at  Idlybnum.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  single  As,  and  that  the  oongins  of  wine,  and  prices  at  the  tmie  of  Metellns^  triumph  wtsre 

twelve  ^nnds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  but  merely  the 

lame  pnoe.     8ome  accident  must  have  ooca*  rateat  which  he  made  oistributions  of  oom  and 

sioned  these  prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  suooeae. 
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draiiied  tlie  treasury*  To  all  thk  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets^  the  rayage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
hia  stronghold  near  Panormns,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lncanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Cume.*"^  On  the  other  hand, 
private  dtizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  gOTcmment  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
accoimt,^'^  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insuiS&cient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
gense  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Brundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relieif 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny''*  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
oocasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  ^t  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year'''  of  the  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  b,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  m  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
laid  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  fipreat  an  expense.  Hamil-  um*  ef  um  w«  «• 
car's  army  could  not  have  been  veiy  large,  and  the  agriculture  ^^"^^'^' 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  ia  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  continuing  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  •  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Carthar 
ginian  power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities''^  were  going  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  neceasaril^  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  s|Hte  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily* 
beeum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  a 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  IS^  J^^SSTXaHi 
IB  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  '***^'^ 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times,"*  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  lalybsum.  The  consuls  of 
the  vear  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postnmius  Albinus.  Lutatius  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau* 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his 

"•  PflilyblDB,  I.  66.  ■•  DlodoruB,  Fraffin.  de  Virtat.  et  Viffis, 

»  Zonanw,  Vm.  16.  XXIV.    Polybiufl,  1.78. 

■  Vn.  J589.  »  PolyWuB,  L  69. 
"*  Valenufl  ManmoB,  1. 1,  §  8. 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudhis  at  Drepantun,  that  the  ^oatifex  nuudrnva,** 
Metellos,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flameii 
of  Mars,  his  religious  duties  reqmred  his  constant  presence  at  Bome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lntatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  great.  On  such 
^^  occasions  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  oon- 

u  HUMMk  ^^  luiQgelf  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Pneneste.'"  But  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailea  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 
correct,  the  ships  must  have  left  the  l^ber  as  early  as  the  month 
fK^wifffli*  fl!!('!ri  of  February.  Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 
^''*'"^  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Gartha^e^*  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  foil, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,**"  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 

A  CferthMiniMi  fl  i«  ®®*^'*^®^  ^^^  ^'^  rowing  and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
■nt^!^£SlnAft£to  fully  to  their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  mi^ht  be  in 
^"^^  '^  the  best  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  t£eir  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,^*^  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
OKtaiM  la  anxioas  to  8^  off  thc  wcstem  poiut  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
fatoiMpttiMm.  unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eiyx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  uatulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  litUe  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed ;  but  Q.  Yalerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;*'^  the  Roman  fleet  having  taken  on 
^  board  picked  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
ih$MMtn.^^na.  ing  evening  to  the  island  of  ^gusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
*^  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.    When  day 

broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  ^iils,  and  prepared 
of  hecessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  for 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 

»  ValeriixB  Maadm.  1. 1,  *  4.  ■•  Polybiufl,  I.  60.  Zonanui,  Vm.  17.  Vsler. 

^  Cioero,  de  Diymat.  ll.  41.  Kazim.  U.  8, 1 2. 

""  Polybius,  I.  69.  »  Eutropms,  11.  PolybiuB,  I.  6e. 

"•  Polyblna,  I.  69,  60. 
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To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  HamQcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace.'"  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  ^^  c«tiiMiiik» 
p<Ant  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but  he  required  j|>r  g^*-  TnmTi 
that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Bo-  ^^ 
man  deserters  who  hisui  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  ''Never," 
he  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Begulus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prehminaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ;  the  senate  and  people  would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  fuU  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.^**  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced,  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Liparsean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  present  in 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  oflf  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  HMHuarrrMMtMBi- 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  *"^' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  an^  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx,***  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybaeum  for  Car- 
thage. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's  ^^.^^ 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.  In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  de- 
termined that  in  the  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.  The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^whom  mighty  Mngdoms  cartBied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway,    * 
Did  shameM  execution  on  herself." 

"■  Polybius,  1. 62.  Diodoni8.Pragm.  Vatican.       "•  Polybius,  I.  68. 
XXIV.  4.    ComeL  Nepoa  in  Hamiloar,  1.  ^  Polybios,  I.  66. 


CHAPTER  ILL 

STATE  OF  ITALY  AFTER  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST— POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  INHABITANTS,  AND  DIFFERENT  TENURES  OF  LAND— LATIN  COLONIES. 


Tttaf  Tt  fttrufioXflS  rd  iid^pov  airots,  ^  rpocfyovro  iv^  o9t*  Ik  wafaaKsvftf  mXXii  Kfttovovs  ivrti,  «^«>X^ 
fievoi  U  rH  ir\ttu,'-^ir^ovv. — Tbvotd,  VH.  55. 


Thx  first  and  second  Punic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two-and- 

irt»uiihin»n       th   ^^^^^7  y®*"*J   ^^^  ^^^  ^*  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
RoBUHi  domink^  ov«!  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  of 

the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  SanmiteSy 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place^  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relationa 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.'  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etruria,  few  living  Etm* 
nans  had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earlieat 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  bom  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  CarviBus  Maximus.  So  in  Samnium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Itomans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Uanni* 
bal's  father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybeeum ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  Agates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius, 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that  their 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,^  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  YestiniaiiB, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  "  Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  b  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  ana  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  by  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice. 


'  In  482  ▲.  V,  0.  See  chap.  XXA.V1J1.  p.  410.  guished  himself  on  the  Soman  side^in  an 

*  In  474  A.  u.  0.  See  chap.  XXXVUI.  p.  401.  tion  fought  by  M.  Minncius  against  Hannibal, 

'  The  Pentrian  Sanmites,  that  is  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese,  in  wnose  JAvj.  XaII.  ii, 

territory  iBsemia  had  formerly  been,  and  who       *  Sach  as  the  alleged  disafibction  of  the  "peo- 

BtUl  held  Bovianum^  did  not  revolt  from  Bome  pie  of  Arretinm  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  aeo- 

at  alL    See  Livy,  XXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Punic  war,  which  however  displayed  itself 

nite  of  Bovianum,  Numerius  Dedmius,  distin-  in  no  overt  acta.    Livy,  XXVIL  21,  24. 
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and  grantiDg  to  aU  whom  it  embraced  witliin  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny ;  that  its  pohcy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Pohtical  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death*  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwiUistandin^  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  u  overthrown,  to  be  changed  (or  the  worse  as  for 
the  better. 

**  The  Lacedsemonians,"  says  Thucydides,*^  **  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  takine  care  that  an  olififarchy  such  as  suited  their 
own  mterests  should  be  everywhere  their  alhes  form  of  govern*  of  ^  th«  rodm  mv. 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  ***  ^*'' 
secui^d  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  willing  instrtunents 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dommion  in  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive  ,4,^^,,^ 
advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less   *"   "^ 
definite  of  rising  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.    These  three  points  will 
ffive  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
in  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance ;  and  A^cuntrighuntdiMd 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the  ™^'*^* 
members  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their  ancient^  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  lixe  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Yolaterras, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,^  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  X.  19,  76, 144.  lating  to  marriflge,  till  they  obtained  the  tail 

*  In  the  second  Punic  war,  Livy  sajs,  "  nnns  Boman  franchise  after  the  great  Italian  war  in 
velat  morbus  invaserat  omnos  Italise  civitates,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A.  Qellins, 
Qt  plebea  ab  optlmatibus  disentirent;  senatia  IV.  4.  And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ- 
Bomanis  fkveret,  plebs  ad  Pcenos  rem  traheref  ent  from  that  of  Bonte,  enabled  Koman  oredit- 
XXIV.  2.  So  it  was  at  Nola;  livy,  XXIII.  ors  to  evade  their  own  law^  by  nominally  trans- 
15.  But  we  have  the  same  thing  already  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  aLatm,  who,  according  to 
ing  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
Ausonian  aristocracy  betray  their  cities  to  the  than  was  permitted  at  Kome.  livy,  XXXV.  7. 
Somans,  and  the  Lucanian  aristocracy  is  at-  "  As  in  the  case  of  the  lAtins  ailer  the  great 
tached  to  the  Boman  allianoe,  while  the  popn-  Latin  war,  Livy,  VIII.  14 ;  of  the  Hemicans, 
lar  party  &vor  the  Samnites.  See  page  269  after  their  revolt,  in  the  second  Sanmite  war, 
of  this  history.  Livy,  IX.  48 ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  th* 

*  The  Latins  retained  some  peculiar  laws  re-  batUe  of  Pydna,  Livy,  XLV.  29. 

29 
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recorded,  the  several  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  from 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  poesesston 
of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 
B«^  its  subjects,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  burning  of 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;  their 
gods  would  be  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
liable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy ;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  was  con- 
ferred on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  vala- 
able,  as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantat^es. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equally ; 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received  as  their  share  of 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  privi- 
lege which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 

subjects  of  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condition. 
opM  oat  7  u  ^^^  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  ri^ht  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gamed  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws^and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands:"'  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 

respects, 
same  re- 
fidelity  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  full 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

•  ThiB  appcarg  from  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  condade  that  the  Campanians 

Roman  colonieB  of  Salernam  and  Boxentum,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  alter  tl»e 

founded  after  the  second  Funic  war,  were  set-  third  or  fourth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVni.  46. 

Liyy,  XXXIV.  45.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  "  Livy,  VIU.  14.   gee  Niebuhr,  VoL  n.  note 

Salemom  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Casaim,  instead 
of  openiog  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

laving  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  ^ven 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ; 
and  beinff  further  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  ***"'  '""^ 
tion  in  e&  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  Jor  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {Ugitima  ju- 
dicia) ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome :  any  thin^  mieht  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginniqg  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  dififerences  in  their  condi-  DiffemiM.  h  tb*  ^- 
tion,  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  •»i«»»«*fi*'«»"M«- 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro» 
man  power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  andTHeraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms ;"  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  vrithout  much  fuller 

^  Liyy,  XXVm.  46.    Camertes,  quum  isqao  fcedere  cnm  BomaiuB  easent    On  Heradea,  see 
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infonnatioii  on  the  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.    One  great 
tinction,  however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history^ — ^ihat  vhich 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Canne,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttians  and  ApuUans,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  cooae- 
quence  of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  t^e  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re* 
volted,  or  a  sii^le  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  ?^'  Un- 
faithfulness to  Rome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citixens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies :  Sammum  and  Capua  might  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  hidissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  expliun  what  was  meant  in  the 
Th«  lAtbi  BMM  ®"*^  century  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
°*°*''  ber  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  since 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Praeneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Ckiulish  war.^^ 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geograph- 
j^  ^^^  ical  limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely  and  the  Prsenestines,^^  bat 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellse  and  Interamna  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Lins,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hiUs,  of  Gales, 
Buessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  ^sernia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium,  of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Venuffla  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Bmn- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy.^ 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  foimded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  dti- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
PrivaegMMoiigiacto  &11  eujoycd  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
*^  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreignera* 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

»  Livy,  XXni.  18.  "  LlTy,  XXVH.  »,  10.    Savigny,  on  the  Jus 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  80  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citiseoB  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latm  colonies,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  Panic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  ^.^^^^^  ,»^ 
consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap* 
pealing,  not  to  their  peculiar  politioal  privileges,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother-country.  '*  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearmg  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome."*^  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  oi  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  vnth  Rome  gave  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
they  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,"  they  said,  '*  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."*" 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
''  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  th^  parent  a  child's 
obedience  I" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  ooMihiimof  th«  ii^ 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  ^"'^"'^ 
Beneventimi  and  JSsemia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhalut- 
ants  of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  aroimd  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remainea  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
.^Esemia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  imcertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Rome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  wluch  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusivelv  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colomes  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latm  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Gales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  tlie  Roman,  but 

»  liyy,  XXVn.  9.  ■  livy,  XXm.  5. 
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of  tbe  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  all  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning— -colomsts  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  bdng  amongst  the  original 
settlers ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  that 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
sens,  but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  sinde 
city,  It  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  &- 
tance,  should,  in  the  common  course  of  thin^,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  Li  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 

subjects,  those  who  were  Romans  m  their  private  rights,  but  not 

j«7iif  lite  iow«r  frSl  in  their  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriaGre,  and 

ekiae  of  Um  city,  vadtr       i»»-i»A  i.  riJl-'xi  i*  j 

tii«j«riidkikn«ipni-  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  eonmunum  and 

eommercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligible 
to  all  public  ofQces  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  thb 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own ;  such  public  officers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  direct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  prsefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  prefectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy ;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although  in  these 
cases  the  prsefect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  coK>ny.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzding,  the  application 
of  the  terms  praefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  jnunicipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cumse,  Fundi,  and  Formise.^*  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  prsefecturo ;  and  the  prsefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capita],  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  within  the  same  geograpfai- 
varioHUmifMciind.  ^  li™it8,  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  diffier- 
ences  of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land, — Ist, 
Land  held  by  liie  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  thdr  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Romaa 

*  Festoft,  v.  FnBfectnnB. 
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gOTemment ;  2dly,  Land  held  b^  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Roman  people ;  and  Sdly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individnals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land ;  but  the  amount  of  the  third  kind,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belongmg  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  tibe  domun  lands 
hare  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  dimimshing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  aU 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^  ^^^^^ 
must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  ind  «  tk«  ■tat*  or 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in 
its  cities ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allow^  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
Blaves  whom  he  employed  inciutivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  brining  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  mterposition  of  these  large  and  blank  dbtricts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  their  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventtmi  and 
.^fiseiina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
as  soon  as  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  stkte  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
yet  manifest.  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibars 
great  invasion ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invamon  more  intelli- 
gible, and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  stiU  separate  us  from  .the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  HannibaL 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR— ILLYBIAH 
WAR— GREAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTER  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  aSALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAR- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  586.    A.  C.  241  TO  219. 

Alrsadt  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
ABiMBtRMuutoftui  ^^  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringly  associated  with  the 
^'^  events  of  the  second.     Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  the  great  dictator, 

"  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state,"  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Pumc  war,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  aedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
KsDvius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily ; 
Idvius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 

in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    Hannibal  him- 

'  ''*'  '** '  self,  whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  bom ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innoceQt  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
fitai*  of  rmm  after  ths  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
**'*  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  alAtement  of 

embarrassment.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incun-ed  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wondeifid 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  consul  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  ^^ates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.^  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
proymcial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  leas  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  hke  the  allies  of  Lace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  sovereiffn 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  fomier 

*  Zonarw,  VIII.  17. 
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might  be  held  by  indiyiduBls  as  their  freehold,  and  iraa  liable  to  no  payments  oi 
tithe  or  land  tax ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro 
man  people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  laJods  restored 
to  it/  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

No  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publican!,  began  to  flock  over  to  the 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •4itoth«fl!^n«7£ 
oame  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  "'•■'^ 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territones ;'  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere ;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus* 
tained  losses  which  disabled  them  from  pajring  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  thie  same  commodity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
him.  The  money  thus  gsdned  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome  ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  Uiose  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  dispose. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  ^^^  ^ 
ful  services  of  some  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  of  ^''IZft  to  turtf. 
the  commonwealth.  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  took  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Yelinian,'*  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  rused  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibars  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tnbes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
Neither  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  ^^,^^^^5^^,  ^^, 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  tm^i^nn  aappiM 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  ^  ^ 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  "The  Romans,"  says  Polybius,*  "lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  lost  besides,  at  one 

■  Cioero  in  Verrem,  III.  6.  *  I^^y»  Epitom.  XIX. 
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time,  nearly  800  com  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  of 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  506.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  douht,  like  the  corresponding  class  m  Qreece^ 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
bumble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  affunst  Carthage ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  Uie  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  or 
Corsicans  :*  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
"  Sardinians  for  sale"*^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.'  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  613,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from. 
War  with  A*  Ftib.  the  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
'*~*  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  agamst  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii :'  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his* 
tory  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  sud  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Falerii.  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans^ 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land :  their  city  was  destroyed ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Volsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
fttipiopMDtt  darinff  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace. 
oirMjrMnof  poM*.  yf}^Q  th^  Carthagiuians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  theur  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria ;'®  but  it  was  declmed  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  aediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 

•  ZonnroB,  Vm.  18.  •  Strabo,  V.  p.  224. 
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Flora,'^  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  eyerr 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April :  and  in  514,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  first  reeular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  L.  Livins  Andronicus.'*  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  carious  coincidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennins,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  ves-  Fri«ndiyi«iati<»iwiUi 
sels  cariying  com  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  ^^•'^^'^' 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison."  The  Romans  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Cartharinians,  while  they 
strictly  forbade  all  traflSc  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  oflfer  also. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  crenius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenaries  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  B^gindag  of  mw  di*. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  *"**** 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil- 
car's  mtended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.'^  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employine:  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receivincr  ^  „  „ 
8uppU«  fy  sea.  had  committed  many  outrasea  upon  Roman  aul^  ^"•<^-  *<^"^ 
jects  sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  nad  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome  ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  to  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  8&e  of  peace ;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  mercnants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression."  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
gods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.**    The  omens  were  declared  ^^i^^^,^. 
ravorable ;  Hamilcar  had  poured  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which 

»  Ovid,  Fast  V.  279-2»4.    FestuB,  v.  Pub-       >•  Polybius,  I.  29.  ,  «  ,   ^  . 
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was  duly  offered  on  tlie  altar,  when  on  a  tuddea  be  desired  all  hk  offieers,  anA 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  called 
Us  son  HannibaL  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  yean  old,  wentnp  to  bis  father,  and 
Hamilcar  asked  him  kindly,  if  be  would  like  to  go  with  bim  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  bis 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  np  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  **  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appdnted  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies ; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  lus  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolutbn  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
lUMiraddMimiMwidi  wards  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  heard 
^^''**'***'  by  no  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ha- 

milcar to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
li^ht-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  ezpedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  imable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  finona 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage  ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
▲.  u.  0.  M.  A.  a  "^^r.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartbm- 
"^  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;^'  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
mclined  to  msdntain-the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  '*  then  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Scily  ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."'*  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  m  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assme  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;**  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  me  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  c.  tti.  A.  c.  ™ai^  <^nns  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
m.  Uff  wm.  jjj  Corsica,  in  Liguna,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.*  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.'* 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

n  ZonawB,  Vin.  18.    Orosiug,  IV.  12.  Mwdmua,  VI.  8,  §  8 ;  EutropiuB,  IH.  8.  For  the 

"  Dion  Ca«8iu8,  Fnigm.  Urain.  CL.  war  in  Liguiia,  Dion  Caasiufl,  Vngm,  Pdroac 
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ffoli    More  than  forty  yean  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  rtfjummm  amm  a* 
Pyrrhus;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  ^'^'^^• 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  goTeming  themselves  without  a  king.    But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Illyrians. 

«  The  various  tribes  of  the  Illyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their 
extent  inland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge-  ^'^ 
ogpraphy,  the  name  of  Illyricnm  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians from  the  Pseonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Illyriaa 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
grreat  Indo-Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dii&cts  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instewi  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  alon^  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  a.  v.  cm.  ▲.  c 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  '^- 
numerous  and  pressing ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  lUyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Illyrian  power,"  and  to  find  out  what  AmbMNdonMnttoii. 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  »y»<»i»»to4«rth. 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  lUyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  offended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.** 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  were 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  usual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

■  Zonaras,  Vm.  19.    Appian,  Ulyr.  L  Plin7,XXXIV.ll,MiyBtlistBtotue8(^rip«iaiMai) 
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trios,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holding  Gorcyra  for  the  Illynm 

aueen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,"  and  guided  the  consuls  in  idl 
iieir  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratica}^  bariis 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Illyrian 
dommions.''  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  ApoUonta 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people. 

The  Illyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
Bomn  cmiMMiM  bto  anuy,  On.  Fabius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
^'**~'  alone  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians 
and  the  Archaean  league,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  lUyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  su£fered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian  < 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  the 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  509  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
DMtiiorHiimiiatf       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  expcditiou  to  lUyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 

the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  bai'barians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-m-law,  Hasdrubal.*® 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli- 
HMdrabai'a  PR«n«  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
takra^  th«  r!!S£!Z  men  who  are  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
to  cheek  him.  miuds  of  barbariaus ;"  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
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aceommodate  himself  to  them.  Thos  the  native  princes,  far  and  near,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  *"- 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
tiie  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.'^ 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome.'*  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other ;"*  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  Ihence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
fh>m  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  ThiMtmian  of  ub- 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  ""^  '^  *•  ^*^ 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  iEmilius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  P3nrrhus.**  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,** 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
we  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,**  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  gener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  Pmtnuou  or  uw 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  ^•^^'^' 
alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger.*^  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 
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mintiu,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  Und  between  Arimi- 
nnm  and  Sena,''  a  measure  whicn  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  suffered  to  enjoy  their  former  possesaons, 
but  seemed  an  eaniest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  ss<s.  A.  c  gether  from  every  portion  of  Cranlish  territory  which  the  fortune 
*"*  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.    Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obUuning  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselTes 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  silver.^  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gktuls,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostilities, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men's  minds  readfly. 
flmiiiiiiiiiMii  "^^^  Capitol  was  struck  with  lightmng,  an  unwonted  prodigy ;  and 

"^  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  consequence.  The  boolcs 
said,  *'  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls."**  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  belieTC 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  mftn 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.** 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  jiEmilius  Papus 

BcvdtofStfdiiiM.      '^^  ^'  -^^^^^^  Regulus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 

famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had  not 
^et  crossed  the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians^ 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they,  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.*' 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
pnpantiop*  for  ih»  fi^st  meltiog  of  tho  snows,  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  the  Cisalpine 
gniioiaiuiwmr.  Qauls,  joining  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  u.  c  m.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
^'  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowmg  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordindy  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

"  Ciocro,  De  Sencctute,  c.  4.  places  this  law  when  Fabias  was  oohboI  along  with  BT.  Pom- 

in  626,  when  Q.  Fabins,  comiu  iierutn.  C.  ¥i&-    ponins  Matho. 

minio.  quoad  ^tuit,  restitit,  agrum  Picentem  "  Zonaraa,  VTII.  19. 

et  Gallicum  viritim  contra  senatus  auctoritatem  "  See  the  firagmente  of  Dion,  published  by 

dividenti.     But  ftt>m  Polybius,  II.  21,  it  ap-  Mai,jp.  185. 

pean  that  the  law  was  oarried  into  effect  by  M.  *  OroAius,  IV.  18.  Plutarch,  MaroelL  8.  Zo- 

Lepidns,  who  was  consul  in  528 ;  so  that  it  naras.  VIII.  19. 

must  have  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  ^  Polybius,  II.  28.    Zonaras,  VIII.  19. 
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laige  magnnnes  of  anDs»  and  the  system  being  never  fbraoiten  of  secwing  allien 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  alonc^  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gaub,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  matc^  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was.  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ao* 
cording  to  P.olybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  60,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalr}'  and  war-chariots/^ 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpme  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  ny  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  PoritbBor  tu  bmbm 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  ^""^ 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  Umbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west* 
ward,  probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Folybius  does  not  state  clearly.^  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army  of  64,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  prsetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  prfetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  760,000,^ 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfullv ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennmes  a.  u.  c.  *m.  a.  e 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Arao,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  m^u^^mi^ 
Airretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Cluaium,  in  the  very  '''**^- 
beart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  Uie  line  of  their 
march  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  JSmilius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 
Etruria.^  Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coasts  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  ne^  enemy.  The 
consul,  0.  Regulus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisag 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.^  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  .^Smiliua  was  hanging  oa 

«>  n.  28.  if*  oOf  ^Awtfiat,  Atfrrmrf  Ixwr  iw/wptw,  Mfidkof 

^  At^Ktov  A/fifXiov  .  .  .    ifasiTruX»¥   it    iir*  tU  Tri¥ 'IroXlav. 
*Apiulyov,  **  Poljbias,  n.  85,  26* 

«  Polybius.  n.  24.     Eutropiofl,  HI.  6.     Po-  .    *  Polybios,  IL  27. 
Ijbiiift,  after  ^Ting  this  enormooB  miuteri  adds,  .   .  . 

SO 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  eonralar  armies  at  mee. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 
Regains ;  bat  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  Tictoiy,  and  the  Qanlish  armj 
was  afanost  destroyed.^  Immediately  alter  the  victory,  L.  JCmilios  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaolish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  Uie  Gaak  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gaak  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  coi^^ol  overran  the  coon- 
try  withoat  resistance.  He  retomed  to  Rome  and  triomphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gaols  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hong  ap  as  a  splen- 
did monament  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.^' 

This  great  success  encoaraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  €^allls 
f  mjiin  nf  til  ^ — If  ^th  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destructioa, 
■^*'^"'*  and  effecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.    Trusting  to  their 

treaty  with  Hasdmbal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  country  stretohed  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticmus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.^ 

The  details  of  batUes  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording ;  but 

^ ^^^  among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 
interest,  the  political  state  of  Home  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Regains,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  bad 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvias  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manilas  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  imyielding  and  imre- 
lenting  nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  u.  c.  HO.  ▲.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.**  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"^  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  followbg  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
nunininc  defeat.  Oi*  ^*"^®^  *"*  agrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  for- 
jjtaMj^tnumpiM ill  merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was  perhaps 
'^  '  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  be  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  l^th  the  consuls  to 
return  instontly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodimes  had  been  manifested  ;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood."     The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

r 

*•  Polybius,  II.  28-81.  •  PolybiuB,  H.  81. 

*»  PolybiuB,  II.  81.  «  Zonana,  Vin.  80.    OroBiua,  IV,  18. 

*•  PolybiuB,  n.  82-86.     ZoDam,  VHI.  19. 
OrofliuB,  IV.  18. 
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not  been  duly  obsenred  at  the  election  of  the  oonrals ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flanunius,  goessine  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiTing  them  when  he  was  on  the  rerj  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  yiotorj,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  .that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  "** 
it  was  needless  for  him/now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season'^th  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiera ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia.** 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  writers  whose  feeling  was  ^^ 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy-  twofriambias. 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  to  the  incapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, 
it  is  true,  and  over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti* 
san.  Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plel^ians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel* 
lus  and  On.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^  ^  ^ 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  m.  ch^neti^orHv: 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was  "** 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  age  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  mi^ht  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him> 
self  to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flamimus  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Yiridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand ;  and  he  offered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph.** 

The  two  following  years,  533  and  534,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  j^  ^  q  ^  ^  ^ 
insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  g^^^"  wiUi'thi 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Illyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  phtfccy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
against  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.^ 

«  Zonans,  Vm.  SO.  **  Zonaru,  Vm.  20.  OrosioSi  lY.  18.  Entro* 

»  Plutarch,  Marcell.  7,  8.    livy,  Epit.  XX.    pins,  III.  7. 
Entropina,  IIL  8. 
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The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  tbe  censorship  of  L.  JBmiliin  Papns 
omonhip  9t  Ftemia-  o^d  C.  Flamiiiiiis ;  a  censorship  distinffiiished  by  seyeiml  memota- 
*^  ble  reffiilations  and  public  works,  ana  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  FlfUBiinius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  conttdered  a  bad  or  unwise  man^  would  have 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of^^the  ofiBce  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  rery  first  reputation ;  nor  were  tire  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  dischai^  its  many 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  s^uite ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  goyem- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulatioii 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  RuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  cotmtry  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
ihe  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa* 
Ttaaifcr  of  thfl  ftMd.  tion  respectiuff  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merdy,  with- 
iiMBtoUMdtytoitot.  out  a  word  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par* 
ticular  time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patrcm's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^m  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trefiickmg 
with  ]&ypt  and  with  Carthage :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  ac(juire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  amcultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Ourius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  Uke  0.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thinff  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vatora  of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
BHi  to  check  th*  the  bill  oi  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
Sb^T^^^uT'm.  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
*^  the  burden  of  mora  than  300  amphorae.    The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
wero  accused  of  mtercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  hoods  m 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  IJmbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  prc^t.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen* 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  MaroeUus,  nor  any  of  the  Atilii^ 
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or  SemproDii,  or  Sarnln,  supported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  bj  the  Hortensian 
Uiw  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  oppositioii  of  the  senate  was  ya]n» 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabins  and  Decius  in  theur  political  regulations^ 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  publie  works,  p^buo  works.  Tb«Fi*. 
He  perfected  the  directs  communication  between  Rome  and  An-  "''^^^y- 
minum,**  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modern  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocrioulum ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond* 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Caloignolo,  wound  its  way  alonff  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (SigQlo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
phmged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
tkemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  stightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc* 
tions,  and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 

which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek . .   _ 

theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 

occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 

were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popukce,  and  wished  Growth  or » iow«r  da- 
te do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  »»*>~**«»P"»*y' 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Varro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  quaestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedile, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  whieh  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

Hasdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
aasassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^  ^  H-dmbd : 
of  his  master."  The  voice  of  the  army  had  unmediately  called  "^ijj^.  ^jJJ* 
H^nibal  to  the  conunand,  and  the  government  of  Cartht^  had  ^  Jgi;^^,"^^^ 
ratified  their  choice.  He  had  made  two  oampaiffns,  and  had  so 
p«t  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dommion,  that  the  Saguntines,  ex* 

■  livy,  XXI.  6S.  •»  PolybiuB,  n.  8«.    Appuui,  HJ»p«i.  8. 

**  livy,  £pit.  XX. 
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pecting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  stfll  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embasaes  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  their  behaK." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  his 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiving  nnsat- 
isfactory  answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  de<(lared  to  the  govemment 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguhtum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty  ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency;  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  lus 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  jiEmilius  Paullus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Illyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.* 

L.  u£milius  was  a  brave  and  able  ofiBcer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  thdr 
A.U.  c.  5S6.  A.  c.  work  efiectually  ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
tit.  wariamyik.  ph^aros  itsclf,  aud  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  lUyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer ;  for  alreaay  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  mamfest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND   PTJITIO    WAR. 

HANNIBAL-MARCH  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  THE 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TREBIA,  AND  OF  THRA8YMENU8— Q.  FAB1U8  MAXI- 
MU8  DICTATOR- BATTLE  OF  CANN-fi— A.  U.  C.  586  TO  688. 

TwicB  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
A  u  c.  tu.  A  c.  ^  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  natkm; 
am  '  SMcod  p^Bto  and,  in  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.     For  seventeen 

years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napdeon 
Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
of  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  sealqus 
GmrtDMof  ibmiibid.  «*65^o°s  of  Carthage;*  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 

policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  wiiteis 

_"P^iiis,  IIL  15.    Appiin,  HSspan.  11.       »  Polybitw,  IH.  16, 18.    Zonans,  VUL 
Llvy,iXI.  10.  '  Polybius,  III.  10. 
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Bat  the  zeal  of  his  eonntry  in  the  contest^  as  Polybius  himself  remarks  m  another 
place,'  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  ereat  men  more  show  them* 
selves  the  livii^  spirit  of  a  nation  tlm  Hamilcar»  and  Hasdrubal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  aU  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
be  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin> 
gle  person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  ihwt«»m  «t 


and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  Uie  calm  courage  with  "^  *^"  ^ 


_  _  hM  bam  fcr  A*  good 

which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  his  country's  •'""^'^ 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  im&u^e  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com« 
pared  to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  senate  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  **  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,^'  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthaffe.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  prog^ress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  eflfect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  ana  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  .was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  m  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  tuaaSMiakmBagm- 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  *^' 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntmes  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanisn  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthaee ;'  but  no  caution  in 
the  Sa^ntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
people.    Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lasted 

*  PolybioB,  IX.  8S.  >  PolybioB,  m.  16.    Appbm,  Hispaa.  XL 
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eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  Bereral  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  market-place,  a^  after  haying  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  \eapL 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderable :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Haniubal  kept  for  his  war 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  eaptiyes,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol" 
diers  as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to'«decorate  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Carthage.^ 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
^^^^  consuls  were  returned  from  lUyria,  that  the  news  oi  the  fall  of  8a- 

SSSCrs^  d!lSiM  guntum  reached  Rome.  ImmedkUely  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
'^'  Carthage;   M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  sevenHind- 

twenty  years  before,  C.  Licimus  Varus,  and  Q.  Bsebius  TamphUus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  but  to 
uiis  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  his  toga, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  which  you  choose  !"  The  Car- 
thaginian suffete,  or  judge,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  "Then  here  we  five  you  war;*' 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spun,  Hannibal  had 
HMBtbd'ipnpMiim  heen  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
tew.  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  aU  the  mihtary 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
oans,  the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  80  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
lenffth  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  actual 
dedaration  of  war ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  **  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  *'  but  by  no 
A.  u.  c  5M.  A.  c.  means  insuperable ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  moat 
"••  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expectin|r  his  arrival."'    Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.    "  The  Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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.  ^  ptincipAl  officers  sbooM  be  delivered  np  to  them  as  malefAciore.  Soldiers,  inH 
you  suffer  suoh  an  indignitj  ?  The  Gauls  ard  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in* 
viting  us^  to  eome  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flomishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor.*'  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them«. 
In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  hb  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  g^^.,  -_,i|^^ 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Oades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  «ill  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise."  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
I  bis  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  season  sufficiently  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 

r         instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  jj^^j^j^ 
him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.    In  his  sleep,  so  he      '"^ 

f.        told  Silenus,  he  fancied  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 

y,  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.     There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 

i         heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 

7  He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  "  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."     But  after  a  whue,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 

:  and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchfurds,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
''  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind.''*  Thus,  with  no  divKled  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  a^e 
of  twenty-seven,*®  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  into  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  M««i«utioni  of  ui« 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  '^''*""^ 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.    They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  536,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  Th«i,  pwpwiUoM  §m 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  ^^' 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Sempronius  Blsesus  who  had  been  consul  m 
the  year  501.  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  >rith  a  somewhat  larger 
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anny,  and  a  fleet  of  160  qunqueremes,  vas  to  cross  over  to  Lilybseam,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  army, 
consisting  also  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  staUoned  m 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Yulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  raok, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  prsetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Gauls  qmet." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
iuToHef{h«G«iii>.     ^  much  the  less  urgent,  that  Bcipio's  army  was  raised  the  ]ast> 

after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  preetor,  L.  Manlius."  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubrians 
had  revolted,  had  dbpersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  prstor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were 
blockading  himJ^  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prsetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
ibadbid  coaqMn  th*  90,000  foot  aud  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus;"  and  from 
aorthofspidii.  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.    He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporice,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  wotdd  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.^^ 

From  the  Ppenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
•to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefis  mostly  succeeded  in  con- 
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«tiating  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely.  h«  mmiM  to  th* 
Bat  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhone  the  mfluence  of  the  Massaliots  '^^*' 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  month  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  vaffue  and  imper-  .^  . .  m 

feet  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibars  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Gauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  du^ction." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  ti^ftw'paJG?^ 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  "^* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  oppose 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere."  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  bis  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  gmdes,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Ithone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probablv  one  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffjr  sides  like  islands 
out  of  the  vast  pltun,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  mommg  of  the  fifth  day  n.  .my  ao«N  om 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  '*^' 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulneso 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  be- 
low ;  the  small  boats  hdd  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  m  the  kiger  ▼esBele ;  most  of  tlie  liocaes  being  toired  astern  swimiiiiiig,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  br  their  bridles.  Erery  thing  was 
readj,  and  the  Oaols  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  cansp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
lei^h  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  eolnmn  of  smoke  rising  on  the  further  shores 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embariL,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  puUed  vigoroosly 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behinid  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defifuice.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gauk  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  b^an  to  turn  away  from 
the  river  ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disorderly  line 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  &e  party  crosung  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  th^  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  naade 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  m  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losmg  a  moment^ 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.^* 
As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  od  the 

next  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
g«   th*  *^pi>»  the  position  and  number  of  Scipio's  forces,  and  then  called  his 

army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  conununication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisioDs ; 
and  spoke  stronely  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  how  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  tne  sseal  of  their  Gaulish  aUies  in  their  cause ;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watoh  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  solders  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  me  morrow."" 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 

Bdpio  MDda  bb  arm  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  momiug,  wcro  sccn  ridmg  for  their  lives  to 
to|FL,aadi«tiinito  thc  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 

of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 
detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstmate  conflict,  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  m  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthagmian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
carry  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  Scipio  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 

»  Polybiiis,  m.  48, 48.  »  PoIybiiiB,  lEL  44. 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy."  But  when 
he  arriyed  at  the  spot  where  his  cavaky  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  ucht  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  goinff  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  soene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fati^es  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  his  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnsaus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  preetors»  Manlius  and  Atilius,  who^ 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.'' 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  prcstors,  appears  to  show  that  he  wiadomcf  tunwoto- 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  ^"^ 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrymg  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  sll  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  Th«  tupimti  «•  mi^ 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  rt«do«rth.Rhoo«. 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seyen  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  so<»i  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  laiger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
riyer.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers ;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water^ 
and  strug^ed  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  were  landed  in 
safety.*'  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
.the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,*^  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty      Buuriw't  » 
than  his  own.    In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      ^^"^^  ^^'^ 

"  PolybiaB,  m.  46.  »  Polybius,  m.  4«.    Livy,  XXL  28. 
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The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  the  censordiip  of  L.  ^mfliua  Pftpus 
dMOfdiip  «r  Fiauiin.  ^^^  0.  Flambius ;  a  censorship  distinffuished  bj  setenl  memofra- 
^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man^  would  have 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of^the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  veiy  first  reputation ;  nor  were  tile  brayery  and  actiTity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  Flanunius  had  carried  an  a^;rarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censor^ip  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulatton 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  BuUus  and  P.  Decins,  about  eighty  yean 
b^ore :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  cotmtry  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiluie,  the  Colline,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
Tmmfn  or  tiM  ft««i.  tion  respecting  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merdy,  with- 
aMawUMcitytribM.  q^^  ^  vford  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par* 
ticular  time,  and  not  as  a  genersd  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — m  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  ^ypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  case 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Gurius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vatore  of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
BUI  to  oiMck  uw  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
^^^^^^•.  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  ownen  of  a  ship  of 
^  the  burden  of  more  than  300  amphorae.    The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istrians 
were  accused  of  intercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  Isods  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia^ 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  thdr  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customera,  and  would  compromise  their  counby's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  prc^t.  But  on  thb  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen* 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  A,tM, 
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or  Sempronii,  or  Sarrilii,  sapported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  by  the  Hortensian 
law  enjoyed  the  sapreme  legislative  power,  the  oppoeitioQ  of  the  senate  was  vain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Tet^  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decins  in  then:  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Glaadiiis  in  the  ^eatness  of  his  public  works.  p«imi«  works.  riMrk. 
He  perfected  the  direet.communication  between  Rome  and  An-  ■^^^•7- 
mmum,**  the  ffreat  rofld,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
hridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  agahi 
joined  the  line  of  the  modem  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  asoen£  to 
Ocrioulum ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  along  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
phmged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  we 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  through  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  tilT  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
▼ery  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Qreek  _         .   ^ 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popukce,  and  wished  onmih  or  •  unm  d«. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  "*«»*^p"^' 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  quaestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedile, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  whieh  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

Hi»drubal  had  died  m  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^^^  ^  HMdmbai  • 
of  his  master.*^  The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  JJj^i.  **^,tttT^ 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  fStocLtbJi'""^ 
ratified  their  choice.     He  had  made  two  oampu^ns,  and  had  so      ^  ' 

p«t  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dommion,  that  the  Saguntmes,  ex- 

"  livy,  XXI.  68.  "  Polybias,  H.  86.    Appum,  Htepan.  8. 
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extent,  immediately  orerhuDg  hj  the  snowj  eummits  of  the  high  monptainny  but 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  gnsB,  irith 
the  chalets  of  the  shephenu  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  is 
one  unyaried  waste  of  snow ;  and  uie  little  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishaole.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 
ihe  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  fiar  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  aU 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from 'their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
ynany  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  Uie  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountains  stm 
rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
Look  d  liai    ^^  ^^Jf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  torrent  which  rolled  before  him  was  carry- 

«  ownapoD  y.  ^^  .^  watcrs  to  tho  Hch  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  <»]led  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  ''  That  valley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol.** 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
^^  open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 

and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 
was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Dona  Baltee^  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  d 
hands ;  and  every  man  vras  laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants : 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  tbey 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  '^  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpine  val- 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  thdr  fneads,  tbe  Inaubriaos,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  AniTtiiaitai7.Lo«H 
he  mi^ht  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain.  ^^^""^ 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  and  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry  f^  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpme  climate ;  for  not  half  of  tnese  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remamed  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  nim,  restored  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action."*  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Taurinians,  a  Lifirurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  d  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  ixihes,  that  uiey 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him' 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  prsetors'  army,  sending  the  preetors  themselves  aeittomuomu^  mmx 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  *'^ 
its  left  bank,  beiiur  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  rising  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence."  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him."^  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sudinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.** 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  AiMmiMt  •■  «k« 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  '^'^'^ 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Ronums 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici* 
nus.**  The  Numidians  in  Hannibal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  and,  falling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  ensaffed  in  front  with 
Hannibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  oeteat  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  ligurian  slave.**  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  haiatily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bsmk,  and  fell  into  the  enemy'^  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab- 
lished themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 
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Haniubal,  finding  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
bans  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  conyenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 
having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  haa  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arrived  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  ^d  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  Ari- 
mmum  and  Rome." 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 

the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  r^- 

tapraSas  jdM  si^  forco  his  coUeague.**    No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 

first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempromus,  M.  ^milius,  the  prastor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
baeum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleets  still  kept  the  sea ;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybeeum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  coUeague.  He  accordingly  left  part  of  his  fleet  with  the  prae- 
tor in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
Srotection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
angers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  ann]^  was  to 
march  from  Lilybseum  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They  completed  their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.^^ 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 

PMition  of  tiM  » Placentia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 

•™'-  the  ffreat  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  apd  the  river.^'  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  exmained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
HMDnMi<i  policy  "^^  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 
nibal. The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  trying  accidents, 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Sdpio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  nis  enemy's,^  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiffgio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supphes  of  com/* 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  8«inproiiiM  mb. 
bal  ;*•  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  SJIIILJb^SK.^ 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  *"<***' 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obUuned  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.^^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged  i  but  his  manner  of  en-  ^j.^^^,,,,,^ 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  oi|n 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished  close  up  to  Uie  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;^  and  when  they  gave  way  and  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  cmnBMDMmmt  or  nw 
stream  running  breast-high.  In  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  ^"'*  •"  ^*  '""•'^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.^  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  aUe  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horaemen  of  Hannihal,  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites»  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  smce  daybreak, 

and  had  alieady  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 

iMt^mryad**-  soon  driYcn  back  upon  the  hastati  and  principes,  and  passed 

through  the  intervak  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
ease  were  the  cavaliy  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  supericM*  in  numbers  and  better  anned  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronios  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  by 
their  excellence  in  all  Siddierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  equial  ad- 
vantage.*^ 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  broke 
bmi  «r  fh*  whou  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
'™^'  Meantime  both  wines  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  down 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  ^ht  infantry,  till  they 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assaOed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  their 
way  wough  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  fled  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  pieroing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.*^ 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat, 
ffTT-*^'  wfaim  fa  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
^'^  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio's  upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hanmbal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  that 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  burden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wbd  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.**  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  (hat  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  baffle  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  ola  ace  ;**  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
naodoiat  is  fiMMB  °^^^  ^^^  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  Since  the  diauter  of 
«M«]iaBd  ttkIL  tte  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had  been 

known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  annies  united ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempromtus,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how* 
ever  unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordmgly 
chose  C.  Flaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Cn.  Ser- 
villus  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodi^es  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  thak  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,**  he  had  some  a.  a  ut 

reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  a^am  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there* 
fore  to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Flaminius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  nad  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army." 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities  ,*  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flammius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov* 
ince  assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  oeen  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have* 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedmgly  formidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  Superseded,  saOed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Flaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Arretium.** 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Bima»i  mm  nn. 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  '^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hanmbal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  straiffhter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
bis  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  throiigh  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  agam 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Fsesulse,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plun&er  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo." 

Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  colleague,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  AdnuMM  tewudi  pr- 
ance in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  '"''*' 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucama,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord- 
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mglj  Hannibal  adyaneed  rapidly  into  Etniria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still  did 
not  moye,  passed  hj  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Pemsta  to  Spoletnm,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  iiis  position,  and  followed  the 
fiMddaiMiewihfaa.  ^^^^7'    Hanuibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  evenr  side  with  fire 

and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basm  of  the  Tiber."  Flaminius  was  fully 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  to  engage,  why  had  he  not  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreaming  that  the  lion 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 

DMadiT  or  MrUBff  ^01*  ^omo  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 
^UKijdrfi-tti..    ^Q  ^^Q  ig£j,  ijy  ^  u^g  q£  ^jj£|^^  ^jji^jj  ^^Y^^  j|.  ^  absolute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.**  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
Fianfaiiiii  idTiBM*  to  ^he  present  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano : 
■ttMk  HmiiiML  Yte  had  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.**  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibars  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amof  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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every  mie ;  and  both  flanlu  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  iMnetkiiortiit 
at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  »«>y  •*">• »«»». 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  stnkinff  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones^ 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  of  the  Gauls ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enem^  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibars  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plunly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  .and  Afncan  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^^  ,^.-,«d. 
which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
difi^  and  the  lake.  But  they  too  were'  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.  Then  they  lifted 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  p,^^n,,^o^ 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consimimated.     On  "^ 

finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainlj  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  brave  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  "  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."'*  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  swonl  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  langiuige  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian :  Flaminius  was 
indeed  an  unequal  antaffomst  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consi:d  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed 
his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  hare  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  indefaiigaUa 
Oftan  of  iha  ad.  ^^^rj,  aftcT  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Ronum 


▼•Mad 
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SJSSLitolK  anny»  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  tlie 
*>**«•"•  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  OTerthnnr. 

They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  on 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  aU  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  sur- 
rendered to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vdiemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Ita]y  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trebia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.**  This  bemg  done,  he  halted  for  a  short  time  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  thoee  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1600  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vam,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminins, 
bein^  anxious  to  give  hun  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
iEmilius  and  to  mrcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  Uving,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
umbito.     P^^^^i^  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and  «&- 

im^HM  m  i^re^  ^pon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  with  the  car- 
alry  and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.*^  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Hber  under  Peni^da  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  lidd  waste  by  the  Carthaginians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Ilome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  ffods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians ;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;**  on 
the  r^ular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deservea  well  of  their  country,  for  shutthig 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  Numid* 
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iaa  faoreemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well-manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.** 

But  HannibaFs  way  lay  not  oyer  the  Monte  8omma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rtimg  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h«  wanhM  -nto  ai«- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im* 
pediment.  He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Picennro :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Marrucinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.*^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were . 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.**  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidii^  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
nus  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  tmth.'''^  The  prcetor  tDgUMMwsof1Li»^ 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  n%sh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  prc^tors,  M.  i£miliu8  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset^ 
without  adjournment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
angle  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;  but  it  was  re-  r^^  Maximna  b  ^ 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of  ^^*^  '"**'*^* 
command.    There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
Atilius  Colatinus,  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Junius  Pullus.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  jeal- 
ousy was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Cn. 
Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them: 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  hone. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted :  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosing  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party .^* 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
ummim  to  prapittato  poscs :  although  hc  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
tiM  god».  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  ofiSce,  he  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  called 
**  a  holy  spring ;"  that  b  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.^'  Extraordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacnfices 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  si^ht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
Fbn  of  F.bin  for  th*  P^^gQ  was  iu  prospcct ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
cinpaiga.  ^f^^  pr»tors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  I^- 
nibal's  march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  tbe  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  bumt.'^  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
^^  Romans  in  the  late  battle.    The  consid  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 

above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 
ing in  all  haste,  after  havm^  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  P|urtly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  com-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter.^'  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samnium  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  fire  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.^* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  bemg  regulariy 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  occasion  j^^^^^  ^^^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  keeping  ^«^  •admXScmm. 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they  ^"^ 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt.''^  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 
gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  its  territory  with 
fire  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Vultumus, 
and  ascending  the  Vultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifae,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Cales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania.'* 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Again  ,  ^.  , ,.  ^, 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  rarisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Vul- 
tumus from  Casilinum  to  uie  sea  barred  all  d^treat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.^  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  his 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregells,  kept 
his  communications  with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  „^j^^,^  ^^^^j^  j^ 
consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  •*»!>•  *^  ><«« 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  *™^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  Vultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fastened  to  their  horns.     About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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drive  them  straight  to  the  hills,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantry  following  Uiem  till  they  began  to  ran  wild, 
then  made  then-  own  way  to  the  hills,  scounng  the  points  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  hb  march ;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cavalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army."* 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it,  seeing  the 
hills  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

""^"^  ing  Ughts,  and  nothing  doubting  that  fiLannibal's  army  was  attempt- 

ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  engaged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.  But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  rcmforce  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army.^^  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finaUj  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  hispid  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Kb  piM  te  dM  wJB.  1^7  •  the  meadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Vultumus,  and  the 
^*  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army ;  the  Falemian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  sates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Samnium  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  coudd  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  bow 
to  abide  his  time ;  u  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  mam  object,  another  must  be 
tried ;  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  eage  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  jcmis  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  intennixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
<m  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  fiist  snows  of  autumn  fell.    These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  ^^  ^  g^ 
miles  northwest  oif  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate  **  "^ 
neighborhood  of  Larinum.**  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magasdne  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  ouartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Hannibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Qeronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  „^^,^^ 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system, 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  llannibars  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Faleraian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
felr  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle.^ 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  wm^ebmtdofUiLhM. 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hanmbal's  •'■'•*•»• 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  ver^  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success."^ 

The  feeling  agamst  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  n.  ntktnttr  b  mad* 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded ;  nor  was  it  •s«»««ui«4ietot<rt. 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metitius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Terentioa  Y arro,  who  had  been 
prffitor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried.** 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  h«  ^  ,^t«d,  tad  ra- 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  *>^"^i'«^ 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated ;  but  Fabius  was 
near  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  to  rail j.  Btill  tbe 
toss  already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  had  saved  I» 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously:  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  aictator  s  orders.^  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  and 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  tbe  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  Cn.  Servilius  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  fafld 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  F&minius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching ;  and  it  vu 
Bteta  of  fraiioK  at  cvidcnt  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  straggles. 
^'^'  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continnanee 

of  the  war  in  Italy ;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  whom  it  obliged  to  consUnt 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  s^l 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  reremie 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibars  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  propertj ;  the 
wealthy  ^ziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domun  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  on  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Rome  conH 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  with  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majonty 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Mioucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  mate  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  foondm 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
A.  u  c.  588.  A  c.  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,®*  and  had  only  been  enabled  hj  the 
«weoS:u'vaS>;Sd  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
jQ»m-.Pa.u«.        callmg,  and  to  aspu^  to  public  offices.     So  Cromwell  was  called 
a  brewer ;  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected  quaestor,  plebeian  and  ciffule 
sedile,  and  praetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune;  and  it  b 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  familyi  witii 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  shouM  be  raised  to  such  nobility.    Varro  w« 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloc^uence  iJone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  prsetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.    Besides,  eren 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannse,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  *®P^^ 
offices,  civil  and  military;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  niere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  pwnted  him.    The  ^^^ 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  ^ 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  ^^^^^ 
title  him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe.**    Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  elecm 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  ""^P^ 
so  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  t«nper  of  the  people  geDemj* 
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tliai  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  ^milius  Panllus,  who  was  hot  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aiistocracj,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  111  jrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
lie  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Yarro,  did  not  object  to  gratifj  the  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prsB- 
tors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  *^''™'^ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prsB- 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.    Ser- 
yilius  and  Regulus  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be-    ***  '™***' 

yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaiuing  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  magazine,  which  they  had  estal^lished  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannae,  near  the  Aufidus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibars  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  hallf  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
1)arbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  Hi^nS^i  d^  t& 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  race  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
£rst  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fightmg 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.*^  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged withm  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibars  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibal's  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible  :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  ;^  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us ;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportonitaes, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  companioBS 
would  be  sometbine  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  m  the  world :  and  Hasdruba],  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  oountxj ; 
and  Hannibars  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coim- 
seller,  ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,*'  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  may  penetrate  ;  bat 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappomtment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia 

the  com  was  ripemng  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 

^S^^HwDiw  2m  now  nearly  exhausted.     He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  Qero- 

°*'  nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 

army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannae.**  The  citadel  of  Cannae  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ; 
mis,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  com  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situatioDS 
that  the  com  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighhoc^ 
hood  of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.     We  can- 

Boouu,  ^^^  doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound- 

"^'  ing  their  feelings ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  thdr 
oro^s,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have\mounted  to  90,000  men.*'  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  lo^  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  th^  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
VtfiorMdivMto  bt^  presence  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
oiiabMa*.  ^  dbcover.     It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neiffhborhood,  wheie 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  irom  him.**    They  found  him  on  the 

"  Polybiu«,  IX.  24.  6.  ••  Polybioa,  m.  107. 

••  PolybiuB,  m.  107.  ••  Polybiua,  UL  110. 
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left  bank  of  tlie  Aufidns,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  earlj  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
the  consul,  L.  JSmilius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.*^  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alternately  with  ^milius  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposmg  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  6n  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  MadOM  wmm  th* 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  pfcirt  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^"**"' 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
h^nk  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilis,  or  July,  the  Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  r„^„a0,j  mmm. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  »'••■»*■""»'*•• 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  brincr  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  qmte  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp 
and  ofiered  battle,  ^milius,  however,  remamed  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  lousier  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.*^  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  hb  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  foUowed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apulian.  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head-quarters  ;••  H«mitaidniwto«Ui 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  *™^' 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equaUy ;  and  he  too 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusmm  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear ; 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  s]>irits 
were  not  cheeiful  merely,  but  even  mirthful ;  he  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
ingly, who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  him 

^  PoIybioB,  in.  110.  »  Flatarob,  Fabios,  15. 

»  PolybioB,  lU.  111.    Iivy,XXIL46. 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  nM)nient  is  contagions,  the  laugh  was 

echoed  by  others ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 

were  satisfied  that  de  was  sure  of  victory.^ 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 

right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south. 


but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.*^'  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  their 
light,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse- 
men.*" The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  a^  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  overgrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite. 
Tw  of  tu  BoB«  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
"^'   •  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.*"  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  sUngers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
■  ^1,^^  *^®  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in  colunms  rather  than  in  line, 
''*°  the  files  of  the  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks.*^ 

This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned, — one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  sea,'" — or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 

""  Plntarcli,  FabiuB,  15.    KIvSvtos  S(  rivot  rHv  that  "  this  had  been  found  convenient  af?ainflt 

ittfH  uhrdv  Avipii  <««r//i««,  roSvo/ta  Hmmvo;,  &s  Oav  the  Corthaffinians  in  the  former  war.    It  was 

ftttvrbv  alrif  ^atvtrai  rb  irX^Oos  r&v  iroXc/ifwv  ovva-  indeed  no  Dad  way  of  resLstanco  a^nst  ele- 

yayi^v  ri  rpdmtirov  h  Awtj^af,  "  {rcpoir/'  cTircv,  **  H  phaots,  to  make  the  ranks  thick  and  short,  hat 

r(cKWf^  XiXudi  n  roirov  Sa^^am^Ttpov.**     'Epo-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  strengthen  well  the 

/ilfov  it  ToS  rtcK^os  **  Td  volov"    **  'On"  i^ti  rear,  that  it  might  stand  fast  com]>acted  as  a 

**  ro6riatt  Svnjw  rovoHruw,  ohSui  h  avroii  TtvKtav  wall,   under   shelter  whereof  the   disordered 

KoXtiraiJ*     rtvofihov  6i  irapd   id^av   airoii  roO  troops  might  rally  themselves.    Thus  much,  it 

fxAftitttTos  ifivlwrtt  yAwf  wivi '  xal  xari^tvov  inb  Beems,  that  Terentius  had  learned  of  some  old 

ro5  \6^ov  Tois  ^jravrOaiy  iui  t6  xtnaiyyiivov  away-  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  hia  bat- 

yAXovrcf,  fiffre  itd  iroXXOy  iroXdv  tJvai  rbv  yf^f^'ra  ties  accordingly,  as  meaning  to  show  more  skill 

ml  fHf6*  ivaXafittv  inrodf  Hvaa9at  roht  «pl  *A»r»£-  than  was  in  nis  nnderstanding.    But  the  Car- 

pav.    Todro  ToU  Kmpxtilovtoit  lioHet  Bdfi^  ^apimi  thaginians  had  here  no  eleplumta  with  them 

Xoy((o/i/vof (  d»d  voXXoS  koI  IcrxofioZ  rov  Kara^^  in  the  field :    their  advantage  was  in  horse, 

■voSin-or  hihtti  /cXfTv  otnt  mi  va/^civ  r^  arparnyif  against  which  this  manner  of  imbaitoilinff  was 

*■{!?  ^^  *'*'i?l2?v  «  '^•'7  unprofitable,  forasmuch  as  their  ^laige 

»  i'yy^  f^^^:^^'    Plutarch,  Fabius,  16.  is  better  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a  long 

"  Polybius,  III.  118.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  flank." 

M  f  ^i'^i'°*'rW-  ^^*- '  ^'^y*  ^^"-  ^'  "•  Appian,  VIL  21.     ot  rj  Xacdy  Ix^mig  hi 

"•  Polybms,  111.  118.  mcflv  iroXXavXimov  rb  fid-    rfi  eaX^bvf. 
9t  h  rati  ordpats  rod  rtniwov,  Baleigh  BUggestB 
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▼eterans, — it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Bomaii  infantry,  though  nearly  doable  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  li^ht-anned  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  then:  stones  like  hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  j^^t^  ^  ^  j^,,^ 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  iEmilius  himself.  ***'^' 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
Jight  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.'^  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  ridiuff  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  md  the  Numidians,  who,  after  then:  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gaub 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enem^,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unspanngly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  man  lu 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  *  ^  ""  *™'' 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish  and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  foraoation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  Une.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibars  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  .In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  imwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.'^  The 
consul  j£milius,  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M. 
Minucius,  two  quaestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  camae^e ;  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavdry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Yenusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.    A  large  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal[s  c.p««rfiha«uiipfc 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his 
inferior  nunibexsy  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.    But  it  was  defended 

■•  Polyb.  m.  116.    Iivy,XXIL4r.  »  T6lyhmB,IILl\9,    Livy,XXn.49, 
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80  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieffing  it  in  vain,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 
Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen :  no  greater  price 
^  had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 

sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
▼ictoiT.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  *'  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."^^  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wmgs,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

PBOGBESS  OF  THE  WAE  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNJ^-BEVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHEBN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL- 
GBEAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  BOMANS— SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM— SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA—HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  648. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannse,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  a 
chaiye  fai  tiM  eiiame.  eighty  torrcut,  which,  Hishing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
urortbAwar.  £jgg  q^  atteutiou  to  the  one  line  of  its  course:  aU  other  sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannse  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islaAded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  again  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  b  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  m  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  bow  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 
struggled  with  her  face  to  foce ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be- 

"•  liyy,  XXn.  61. 
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hind ;  how  Spain  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her  policy 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow ; 
Macedon  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  o&ring  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  mat  enemy,  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obUged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walb,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  TiwMwsortiMddM 
for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  ■••«^k<»^ 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants ;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day  ;*  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000 ;'  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  above 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
house  in  Rome  was  m  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  ummantakmbftk^ 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  ""'^ 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidmgs  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed in  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  together.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended  ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Varro's  dispatches  arrived,  inform- 
ing the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  j^^^  ^  dii^atdhM 
ousium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancmg  upon  Rome.'*  Hope  f*^^"^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia» 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  MttMU«  b  Mat  laio 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  he  was  ordered  ^'"^ 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Varro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  Vifio'«iiiMiyc»n*i«i. 
preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men 

*  livy,  XXn.  64.  *  Iiv;f,  XXn.  66.  ,    „       „ 

•  livy,  Epit.  XX.  •  livy,  XXII.  67.    Plutarch,  MarcdliM,  9. 
'  Livy,  XXTT.  66. 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellns  beins  at  the  head  of  them,  looUng  upon  Rome 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  sendee.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselyes,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.*  He  kept  hb  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fiftte 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  ol  Flaminius  was  pereecuted, 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  genend 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demos* 
thenes  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  his  defeat  in  j£tolia ; 
but  Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  .the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  All  party  feel- 
^  ^  ^  .     intr  was  suspended;    all  popular  irritation  was  subdued;    the 

butcher  s  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Yarro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  then:  thanks,  **  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."' 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 

Adi«taior«»oiBte4.    ^®*^  ®^  *^®  seuatc  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Varro 

himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it.'  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actuallv  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  Ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals." 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
Th«  wn^  nfsuM  to  showu  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 
noNmUkepikoDtn.  Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 


"  The  author  would,  doabtiess,  hftve  ez-    cellnfl,  when  he  went  to  Borne— implies  tiiat 


4^6^  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  Kartcr^aro,  kuI  toU  vXnfrioxdpoti  ^povpas  &s  U 

Ivbins  makes  no  mention  of  the  fiict,  either  in  tQv  wapSvruv  fire^^ev,  irpmrpdWovrds  re  r$  r6\u 

the  aoooant  of  the  battle  of  Gannsd,  or  in  the  linrlac,  Airupc^aaro  •  r6  n  civoXw  olr*  iH^ijmmt, 

oharacter  of  Scipio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  o^n  KarairHi^ast  iAX*  iw^    6p99s   6immtmi  &ntp 

Scipio's  early  exploits.     According  to  Liv^,  iiijievds  c^tci  SuvoZ  9vii0tPvic6roi,  ledrra  ra  Tp69^»p* 

with  whose  accoonts  Dion^s  concurs,  the  fuffi-  rols  irapoZn  Kal  ifiwdXtvn  xai  hipa^tv,     Zonants 

tivos  at  Canusium  were  headed  by  four  tnb-  was  so  careless  in  abridging  his  author,  that  ha 

nnes.  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transfers  what  Dion  here  bs^'B  of  Varro  to 

mand  of  Scipio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Scipio. 

their  number;  and  Scipio.  by  a  oharacteristio  ^  Livy,  XXII.  61.  Plutareh,  FabiQ8,18.  See 

act  of  youthful  heroiam,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Florus,  II.  6. 

while  Varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  •  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  S  IT.  6,  f  8. 

nusia.    Appian's  account,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  5,  6.    "  Honoribus.  qamm.  ei 

differing^  as  to  the  order  of  the  evefits,  and  defeiTentur  a  populo,  renuntiavit,  oioena,  reU* 

plaiialy  inaoooiate— ainoe  it  makes  Varro  re-    cioribus,  magistratibus  reipnblicA  opua ** 

■ign  the  command  to  Sdpio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  Livy,  XXII.  67. 
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nuttomed  by  their  fiieadb  at  the  snm  of  three  mim^  or  8000  aaee  for  each  piis* 
oner.  Bui  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  famish  Hannibal  with  so  lai^  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  aliye  into  the  oiemy's  hands.**  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  iurmies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  fonned  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consols  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capitaL  These  were  now  to  Mmmum  to  Mte 
be  employed  in  active  service ;  and  with  them  was  a  smaU  detach-  *'^'^ 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin- 
gents  from  the  allies  were  not  ready ;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eigbt 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  still  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infested  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences."  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Teanum,"  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  m  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannsd,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lyingencamped  above  Sues-  po^mod  or  um  »^-— 
sula,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  on  the  hills  *'^' 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plun,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Caa- 
nsB,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasy menus,  could  not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Cannee.  The  Apu-  lu^oit  of  a*  aniM; 
lians  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  «»d«»^«'HMoib^ 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example ;"  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  job  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operaUon  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  tne  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
negotiation."  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

•  Polybinfl,  VI.  68.  livy,  XII.  68-61.  Ap-  "  livy,  XXm.  84. 
pian,yn.  28.  Cicero  de  Off:  1. 18,  82.  UL  82.  >*  Livv,  XXII.  14. 
AnlTO  GeUius.  VII.  18.  »  Livy,  XXU.  61.    Polybiofl,  IH.  118.    Ap- 

"  Livy,  XXII.  67.  plan,  VH.  81. 
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inhuman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves; 
and  so  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sis 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  sufiTer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats."  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  may 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hfirdest  trials  of  humanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
HaminMa  OTtor.  Oui.  A^d  moved  into  Samnium.  The  popular  party  in  Compsa  opened 
pnU:  revolt  of  c^NM.  ^jj^j^  ga|^g  ^o  him;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a  depot  for 

his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army.*^  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage.^*  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucaniansf* 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  (Esemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman. 
Num.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome  :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Sammies 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania.'^  There  all  was  ready  for  his  receptioa 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  biit» 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,"  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  too^ 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  qnarnd 
of  the  Samnite  wars  once  agtun. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itselt 
ihiveUM  tDMiapt  at  which  could  hsvc  followed  from  the  battle  of  Cannse,  drew  the 
smmou.  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  had  probably  falka 


"  Diodoras,  XX VI.  Ezc.  de.  Virtut.  et  Vitiia.  phant^  and  killed  him,  and  was  then 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonaras,  IX.  2.     Valerins  onsly  waylaid  and  murdered  h^  HannibaTs 

Maximus,  IX.  2,  ExL  2.    But  as  even  Livy  does  orders,  was  probably  invented  with  refereoee 

not  mention  these  stories,  though  they  would  to  this  very  occasion.   Tlie  remarks  of  Polvlss 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  lor  his  rhetoric, — ^nor  should  make  us  slow  to  believe  the  ston»  ei 

does  Polvbius,  either  in  IX.  24,  when  speaking  Hannibal^s  cruelties,  which  so  soon  became  a 

ofllannioal's  alleged  cruelty,  or  in  VI.  58.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and  rhetoci- 

he  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  tne  cap-  dans, 

lives,  and  adds  that  HannilHU,  when  he  heard  '"  Livy,  XXIII.  1. 

that  the  Romans  had  refused  to  ransom  them,  "  Li^*  XXIII.  11. 

«arsirXayir  rd  ardmiiov  Koi  rd  iitYaX6\pvxov  tQv  av-  **  Livy,  XXIII.  87. 

ipQv  iv  Tois  iiafiovXloit, — ^there  must  doubtless  "  Li^Tf  ^XII.  61,  24. 

be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even  "  Livy,  XXIII.  2-4. 

if  they  had  any  foundation  at  all.    The  story  "  Livy,  XXIII.  5.     See  Niebuhr,  VoL  U. 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  145. 
gladiatorial  oomoats  had  to  fight  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appiaa  road  through  Beaeventum,  moving  by  an 
interior  and  shorter  line ;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Al^llinum» 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibars  cavalry  ffave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  wateh  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  how oumh tint r«m 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  '«»«**-»«'y«»« 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  CannaB  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  ta  advance  mto  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Hernican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty  years 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,*^  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua..had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
i*esources  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen* 
erals  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — ^that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — that  from  this  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ? — that,  in* 
stead  of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavailmg  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.    Rome  owed  her  dellv- 

I.  erance  principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocradcal  interest  <>„«  whkh  Mt«« 
throughout  Italy, — to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  ^'- 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitehed  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
cessarily a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 

,.        der  little  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 

anxiously  waiting  for  the  remforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  uaitMij m  i» 

cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  onen-  ^^p«»*^ 
sive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casilinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Yultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  had  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua :  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfaterna,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

*•  Soo  Chap.  XXXT. 
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with  sueeess ;  but  Nola  lay  in  t]M  midst  of  the  phin  nearij  midway  belw«eH 
Ci^ua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Komans  of  their  dangrer ;  and  MarcellnSy 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.**  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government^  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.     His 

Kce  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  /rom  Teanum ;  but 
nnibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towanls  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
CoodnetortiMgftrriMa  which  tho  Campanians  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
ofC4,uaiai.-  Pyrrhus.*    About  600  Latins  of  Preneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannaa.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  riffht  bank.*'  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  s  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  position 
being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  on  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanni- 
bal's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at  Capua.**  Being  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline, 
it  is  likely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Canna  of  Carthage.** 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
Pioffrmt  of  tiMwvin  pFOCTess  of  cveuts  clsewhere,  which  we  nave  hitherto  unavoidably 
oth«r  v-t^  neglected.    From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
A.  u.  c.  W7.  A.  c.  ^  Italy,  to  be  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
SLmJ JTsjfa?  ""  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother."    After  his 

consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  that  his  brother  had  ahready  effected  much:  he  had  defeated  and  made 

»  Livy,  XXm.  l^ir.  Plutarch,  Marcel-       "  Livr,  XXIH.  18. 
«i  y-  „  ,  „  "  Livy,  XXm.  46.    Roma,  H.  6.    Valerius 

»  Sae  Vd.  II.  p.  898.  Maximua,  IX.    Ext.  1. 

•  lAvy,  XXUt  17.  »  Above,  p.  477. 
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priBoner  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannihal  left  to  maintain  his 
latest  conqneBts  in  Spam,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus.'^ 
His  own  arrival  m  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  687,  three  or  fonr 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
field  before  the  end  of  the  seascm,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
reeeived  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  deliveredl  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.** 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  ;**  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  ^-  ^  ^  c  ««.  a  c 
emy  of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  *i'«.  '1^  v^  i»porl 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  had  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibaFs  advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  rnrnqoiiutyofcupiM 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ^^*^' 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  prsetors  of  the  year  636,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Yarro  and  ^Emilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.**  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces"  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves."  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  prsstor  in  688,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  leffions," 
while  C.  Varro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  him  in 

•■  Polybius,  in.  76.  "  livy,  XXHI.  24.    Pdybius,  IIL  118. 

■  Polybius,  UI.  98,  99.  "  livy,  XXIII.  26.         «     ^  ^^       , 

»  Livyj  XXIll.  27,  28,  29.  ."  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.    Bee  Diiker»»  note  on 

■•  Polybias,  UI.  106.  the  former  passage. 
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time  of  Deed."  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gauls  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.''  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  Who  were 
serving  in  Hannibars  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  friends  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  m  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  mactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
RoMOMM  or  tiM  lu.  <>^6f  L*  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
'°'^'  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Yestinians,  Fren- 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  goyem- 
ment  plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.^'  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-faUing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  com  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
praetor of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  govemment  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will oflfering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people :  but  the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a  gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  'open  revolt.^ 

"  Livy,  XXm.  82.  "  livy,  XXIIL  21. 

•  Livy,  XXXI.  10,  «  livy  XXIIL  21. 

•  See,  for  inftUnoe,  CsBsar,  B.  G.  n.  17.  «  livy,  XXUI.  82. 
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It  18  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  government  had  abandoned  its  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difficulties  Tb«ir  flan«hi  am 
were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  "^^^ 
fixHB  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altogether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  ciUzens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  mvasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  are  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^  The  war  must  no  doubt 
haye  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  whicn  must  speedily 
haye  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  k,„„  ^  om  mt^* 
and  Carthaffinian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  ^™' 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  mucli  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy.'*'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victoiy  of  some  importance. in  Spain  ;^ 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  nm  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  which  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.'*' 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  R«hifof««iii«to  tnm 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  ^ears  before,  when  he  <2~*^- 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  g^reat  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
nckness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibal's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required, 

^  Id^,  XXIII.  21.    Compare  VII.  21.  tatonhip  of  FabioB  Maximns,  was  a  meaaiire  of 

*  SalmaaiaB  (de  UBoziB.  p.  510)  oonceivea  these  oommisaionerB. 
that  the  redootion  of  the  as  to  an  oanoe,  which,       *  ^Yfj  XXIII.  48,  Si. 
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Imt  only  enoi^h  for  tbe  Afrioaos  (o  form  a  sabBtaatial  part  of  eveiy  arm  j  em- 
ployed in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  saperioritj  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services;*  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  liie 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived."  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  ouiers,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modem  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate.*' 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
fMbgi  cf  «ii«  caiB.  Campanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
f*'^  wintering  in  Capua.    The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians;  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  militaxy, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers.' 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decius 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage.''  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  f*  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little : 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  Perolla,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua.**  Yibius  Yirrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;**  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent  ;*^  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal.*" 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
flu  a  um  ^^^  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
w^T'two  dictaton  lapse  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
"^  **°*'  the  numbers  of  the  senate.**  The  natural  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  admitting 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and-twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 

•  Livy,  XXra.  18,  83.  ••  Livy,  XXIH.  7, 10. 

••  He  18  represented  as  having  elephants  at  ••  Ltvy,  XXIII.  4,  7,  81. 

the  siege  of  Casilinum.    Livy,  XXIU.  18.    If  "  livy,  XXIII.  8,  9. 

this  be  correct,  the  reinforcements  must  already  "^  ^^i  XXIII.  6. 
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had  more  recently  been  the  chi^  of  the  embaaey  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of  Saffuntum.  That  hia  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  torviTing  consul,  was  sent  for  home  ftx>m  Apulia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  shoidd 
have  presided  at  the  conutia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  to<^  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  mominff 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four^and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months* 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  councu  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common* 
wealth,  the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  eediles,  or  quaestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  3nemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senate, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home ;  but  their  admi* 
ration  was  not  cooled  by  thb  delay ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta* 
torship,  so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

YaiTo,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  Ei«eti<»  or  comn  um 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  ^"  ^*' 
to  hold  the  comitia;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu* 
ing  campaign.*^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for* 
ward  as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  a.  u.  c.  ew.  a.  c. 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  '*^ 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  11.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  praetors 
were  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Muoios 
Scsevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maxipius  :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.^ 

The  officers  for  the  year  beins^  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  thdr 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  DiUfibatioD  or  pra*i»- 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  •••««»««»'* 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Gales,  at  the  northern  er- 
tremity  of  the  Falemian  plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Casilinum  and  the 

••  Livy,  XXm.  as.  "  livy,  XXHI.  81. 
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Yalturnus,  and  less  tban  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronivs, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who. 
were  to  be  raised  for  the  occasion ;  out  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Home,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  lemons,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Lievinus,  the  praetor  peregrinus,  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Yarro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  prsetor  urbanus,  I'emamed  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  prsetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucins  in 
Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  539,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuls ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Lsevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  Tarentum. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
tiou  of't!7RomSi;  amounted  only  to  2*70,213,**  and  which  had  since  been  thinned  by 
'^**^  so  many  disastrous  battles.     Nor  was  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  had  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  have 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii ;  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one -half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.**  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  ofl"  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  so  sufiereci  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  <^ould  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  Jbe  provided  with  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
oom  miiitajT  mum  ^  Italy,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
•ftk«B«in>.  vfhai  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  uie  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravine 
their  territory.    For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  have 

•  liTj,  Epit  XX.  •  liTj,  XXITT.  81. 
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seen,  was  the  domiun  of  tbe  Roman  people ;  this  woidd  be  fanned  like  all  the 
other  revenues ;  and  the  publicani  who  fanned  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
tamed  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it»  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  ffuerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  inregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latm  colonies.  Brundimum  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
PsBstum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Vennsia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  f^  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumae  and 
Keapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves.*^ 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strenirth,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  „  .^ , 
nse,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  army,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Hlmilcon ;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered.*'  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  also  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
bal's own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and 
7000  horse  f^  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannse,  which  they  had  shared  as 
their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
-war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
Been,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  garrisons  which  -he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,"  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.    The  garrison  had  made  a  valiant 

defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  ,^„^,,^, 

Bom  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  Tne  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumse.  Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town ; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  gamson  it  with  seven  hundred  solmere  of 
his  own  army."™ 

•»  Livy,  XXVn.  10.  ~  Polybius,  IL  24, 10. 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arriyed.  The  three  Roman  armies 
of  Fabius,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up  thehr  positions 
Mooat  TiSa^^JH  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
^  "  '  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifata 
where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Oampanian  plain.**'  Tifata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bore 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  ndghboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  eagerly  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;^^  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  fuU 
powers  in  their  master's  name.''*  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
he  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  againsi 
Rome  :^*  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  mezperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrato 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  lon^  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Agathocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
and  settled  in  his  place  of  exile."  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scde  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tifata, 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 

Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 

mmmbim  of  FabiDs  to  ^^^^&  *^  ®*®^  Other,  and  considering  each  other's   resources, 
jutoff HaaaibBd* MP-  whUc  thcy  wcrc  recovering  strength  after  their  past  efforts,  and 

preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  Fabius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order."  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  trae  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  anv  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance:  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 


^  lAvy,  XXin.  86.    VH.  29. 

^  livy,  XXII.  61.    Appian,  VII.  82. 
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Meanwhile  Graechns  had  crossed  the  Yultuniiis  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 

at  Litemuniy  bnsily  employed  m  exercising  and  training  his  hete-  ^ 

rogeneons  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  m  •»  •  faiini  h, 
to  hold  a  jomt  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  HamsB,  only  *** 
three  miles  from  GumsB.^  These  festivids  were  seasons  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamee,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cumce  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  The  Cu- 
msans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumeans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  m  their  own  snare ;  but  thb  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamae,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
CumfiB,  where  he  lay  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  town."*  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yulturnus. 

Casilinimi  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifse;  and  he  8timetii«rttMBi«M 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  condfluence  of  the  Calor  with  ""^ 
the  Yulturnus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.'*  He  was  again  anxious  for  Nola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Cumse  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul- 
turnus together ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incureions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  suflferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies.** 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generab  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  ibmOMj  im*n«  hh 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  «''»*«*««»»»^ 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  to  move  from  TVata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  m  Nola  might  reqmre  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 

»  liTj,  XXm.  86.  "  LiTV,  XXin.  89. 
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him  into  the  town ;  and  hia  expected  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  elephants  from 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  jom  him,  which  the 
poflition  of  Fabitts  and  Marcellus  might  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment to  favor  it  He  therefore  l^t  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his 
operation  ao  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola ;  and  ndther  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  june- 
tion» 
Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
mbal  not  only  overran  the  territory  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the 
Mb^Sfir  ^fiS^ibZ  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
■utbMinioApiiiim.     ^\[^  ^gg  ijjjfg  ^atchful  aud  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 

made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  Uie  enemy  within  their  camp ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearinff,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nob,  and  put  a  stop  to  au  intrigues  within 
the  walls.*^  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
the  Romans ;"  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
had  just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  oi  his  per- 
soniJ  ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw. 
lag  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  Quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi,  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  coin,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.^ 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
ooMiattoncMMortiM  The  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
RoBwiaSftrdiiiia.  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  CumsB  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prcetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  bland ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  agunst  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaeinians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obecfience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
th^  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leavmg  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  subnussion  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies ; 
the  com  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome.** 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  effectually.  The  Ma- 
(iinifODftii.inancj»  ^^^^^^oi^ui  ambassadois,  after  having  concluded  their  trmty  with 
^jj[«j>j[«jjj»^»«-  Hannibal  at  Tifata,  made  thar  way  back  into  Brattium  in  safety, 

and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.    But  their  ship  was  taken  off 
the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  arnhmmi- 
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dors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.*  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  oompany  escaped  the  RomaDS,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him ;  and  although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year.**  MeanwhDe  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Lsevmus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Bnmdisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  ^tolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip*s  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.*® 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spiun,  revived  the 
spirits  oi  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  ^^^^^^^  or  th«  it«. 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  "^^  "^  '"'^' 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reported  that  bis  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti* 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  com,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supphed  from  Rome.'*  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreign  revenue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  prsetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  expluned  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  to 
be  psud ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol* 
vent,  their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  th^  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— ^for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  govemment.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sumciently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spicit^  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  and  kC  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  amonff  Bioman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  straggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martjrrs.'* 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  sufficient 
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for  the  vast  ezpenditare  of  the  war.    The  hostility  of  Macedon  had 
proptrtyttt.  made  it  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet;  for  the  coasts  of 

Italy  must  he  protected ;  and  Hannibars  free  communications  with  Africa  must 
be  restrained ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affidrs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases; 
that  b,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.*^  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  makm?  these  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  Uiey  should  .not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
ti4.  FaunkoidBdM  tcnt  lesdcrs,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watching 

Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  co- 
mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previously  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  thus, 
*  without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,**  whfle  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  ^milius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  "  Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again.'*'* 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 
F>btQi  ttd  K»naim  loudly  agsunst  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
•■••iMtodooiuab.  chained  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb  ;"*^  but  now  he  acted  with  the 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.**  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  praBtor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  prsetorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free  :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaining  prsetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  sedilc,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year, 
z«rtioiii  of  th«  f^®Z  ^^^  ®^^  greater  this  year.  Ten  legions  were  to  be  employed 
Ti  MDMi  ft.  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.    Two  l^ons  were  to 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  prohahly  not  altogether  extin- 
guished :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Ganl»  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  lemons  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.** 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula  and  Nola,  were  again  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  natiUNitiMior  tfoMb 
suls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '^^' 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  his  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  prstors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Lasvmus,  also  withproconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.'^  The  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6pdt,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct : 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  ofiicer  to  head  them, 
^ould  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha- 
rassing warfare  against  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  evervwhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  m  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  re?- 
tdar  armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  tumomi  »««]»•  kto 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  ^'^J*^ 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  avaUing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besiege  it.'^'  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  -^j^^n^rtith*  ro. 
with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  ^^^^j^^  "^"^ 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible. We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.    Even  the  year  in  which  important 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  vet  we  wanty  not  to  fix  the  year  only, 
but  Uie  month,  that  we  may  arrange  eacn  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome ;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Cales ; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com- 
mand. His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operatmg  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.'"  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Romaa 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  ofifered,  to  bring  it  to  action.'^ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  mamtun  his  camp 
HMiMcffanaMrifiw  &t  Ufata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
i»tiMtok«AT«ra«ia.  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cumse  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus.*^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avemus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  lus  artny  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  lus 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival.^^ 

With  this  prospect  before  hun,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
B»  BMtfciiM  agnFMt  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
Tamtnm.  ^^^  PutcoH,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumaeans  and  Neapol- 

itans. Accordmg  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  l&ren* 
tum.^^    The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola,  and 
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haTing  left  his  light  cavalry,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantiy,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  but  retnined  to  Tifata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tnm.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besiese 
Casilinum  with  their  united  forces ;'"  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reacn, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea.'^  He  certainhr  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whcMn  M.  Valerius 
Laevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Brundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^^  There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Las* 
▼inus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  poptdation 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hosta^ 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  wiuls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  da3rs  in  vain» 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat  His  disappcHntmenty  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentme  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Brundisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army."® 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  ci 
his  absence,  to  press  the  siege  of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  Th«RemaiiauktCiri. 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  """^ 
relieve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun* 
dred  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius» 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
lo6s  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baiffle  two  consular  armies ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  broke  m  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
in|;,  cut  them  down  nght  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  fBith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to 
be  kept  m  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fate.'" 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
Fabiiit  laviicM  &UD.  remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness,"*  till  the 
"'^  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samnium, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetorian 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  praetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in' Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towards  Bruttium,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  j^he  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
haviug  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."'  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bius, It  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula; 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
throughout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
M,«iidmfr!iiehttntiM  Hanno  in  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
TMin  lawniy.  ^^  belicve  tho  Roman  accounts,  was  tiie  victory  obtained  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped."^  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afraid  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  aud  drink  standing, 
80  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Beneventum  ia  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  land 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family :  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de- 
scendants, beneficence  seemed  the  highest  glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated."* 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per- 
Hamo  ivtiteTM  Ui  ^^Lps  as  f ar  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  recruitea  his 
*^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentmes,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
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ere  long  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal  victory  over  an  army  of  Lncanians  of 
the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired  again  into  Bruttium.^'* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  comiu*  ««  mw  oa. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  ~'*' 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia ;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  prsetorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  prsetors 
were  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannae,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  the  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies^  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
Canusium.'" 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;.  and  although  the  state  of  affairs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.     Hannibal  had  gained  no  ^ 

new  victory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Ca-  pobu'e  ;pMt  ihowaby 
silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising 
daily ;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  lemons.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen- 
sors, and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."* 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  s«T«nm«uarMofth« 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  ••^'^ 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  L.  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  ^hat  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quaestor ;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  dfegraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citizens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannse,  and 
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flihottld  continue  to  serve  so  long  as  the  enemy  wbs  in  Italy.''*  The  case  of  Me* 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached  the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.^**  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
sktribotton  or  th«  Bo.  Bist  of  uinc  legions,  three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  con- 
mM  tmiBM.  g^jg  y^Q^e  each  to  have  their  two  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  Cn.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula;  and  Yarro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  propraetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  SaHinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucius.  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  retained  his  single 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain."* 

Hannib^d  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
OMniBc  of  tiM  em.  whom  hc  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
•^  him.'"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.^**  Gracchus  obtained  some  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  raise  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
m  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner."^  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  tluther  he 
HMniM  vogtn  bok  marchcd  agiun  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
TtNotoB.  him  in  Apulia.    He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  ofl*  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  uie  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.'* 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidings  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 
CMNpiraey  to  wtayK  for  whosc  safcty  their  friends  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 
to  HanDibai.  crucUy  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.'**  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitation, 
•ad  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 

"•  Livy,  XXIV.  18.  «"  livy,  XXIV.  46,  47. 

■•  Livy,  XXIV.  49.  »  livy,  XXV.  1. 

»  livy,  XXIV.  44.  »  Polybiufl,  VIII.  88.    Livy,  XXV.  8. 

"■  Appian,  VU.  48.     Pliny.  HI.  16.    See  ■•  livy,  XXV.  7. 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him»  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independei^  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.'"  Two  young  men, 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  nifht  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport ;  he  scarcely  eyer  returned  without  hayine  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  baa  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  sate,  but  also  of  the 
Boman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  ^ood 
cheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  ccMispirators  bad  fixed  for 
thev  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.^^ 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  ^^^ 

inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  teTombS  to  £!^«>n- 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  ''^^^' 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  haae  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterratiean.'"  *  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
and  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Bomans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodffe  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.^^  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  then:  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  J^icon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  theu-  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor."^ 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up  ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  cwAttnm  or  um 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  >^'"'^' 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
throuffh  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern* 
or's  house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place^  and  the  third 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  signal.'" 


^  Polybiufl,  Vm.  26,  27.    Livy,  XXV.  8.  "•  PolybinB,  VHI.  80. 
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^ey  did  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  walk 
Rnm-M  «!«•  coo  of  assuTed  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer ; 
«h«  fitM.  ^Q^  presently,  as  had  been  amed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walfe 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  by 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  openec^ 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  oi  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  m  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.*" 

Meantime  Philemenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
AMtiMr  it  opcMdto  other  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  I^ 
him  bj  FuiwDwm  y^  j^  ^^  ^jj  houTS,  whencver  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspira- 
tors, disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prize; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  and 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.*** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
8iHuri>tor  of  th«  Ro-  seems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
DIM  tiDop*.  bodies  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  their  way ;  but  some  of  the  Tarentine  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  being 
tiius  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum- 
mons, the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  m  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — ^for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — ^he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.'^ 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
^j^i^j  alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.    They  were  safe 

TaxoBtiji*.,  a^rom.  iu  thcir  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered ;  the  only  blast  of  war 
'"^  had  been  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet ;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  ''  Liberty !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Car* 

»  Polybinfl,  Vm.  80,  81.  »  Polybius,  VIIL  82.    Llvy,  XXV.  10. 
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thaghuan  troops ;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhahitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  ''  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  TarenHne^t  hmse  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentme  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tcu^ntines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.'** 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  H,,,„^jfc,TwtoUM 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  fl^t  tbroofh tbetol^^ 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  "*"""»**»  *«* 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  havinfi^ 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentines  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Havmg  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them* 
selves  with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.'" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
daction of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wiutt  w«t«  tu  a©- 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  lEIannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  '»«»«*o'»»« 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neigborhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fabius,  with  hb  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  four  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  praetorian  army 
of  M.  ^milius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watching 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fabius  and  j£milius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  their 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  beueged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  hb 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
during  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  chranokiieid  diflcni. 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  *^ 

"»  Polybius,  Vm.  88.    livy,  XXV.  10.  »  Polybius,  Vin.  84-86.    Livy,  XXV.  11. 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,*"  yet  does  not  give  it  correctly. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  ^x  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  FuItius 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  <^ 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  he  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  places  ii 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  PolylHDS 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Ftdvius  and  Appius,  but  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  various 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apulian  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Home  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
DkMtim   Room       govcmmeut  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  one 
**  direction  or  another.     The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 

lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.*^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  large  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors' 
curiosity  and  credulity.*^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre* 
tended  liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.'^^  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons' could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time:  more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  sediles  oefore  the  judgment  of  the  people.^ 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.^^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.    The  superstitions 
.««.«.    .  «  0^  t^®  people,  their  worship  of  stranfi:e  eods,  and  their  shrinking 
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•It.  2«««"  ">**•  from  military  service,  reqmred  to  be  noticed  without  delay.  The 
"^  city  prsBtor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  vith  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  prophecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  b6  brought  to  hhn  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.'^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.^^  A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  the  ensumg 
campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  bis  colleague.'^  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  diflSculty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  vbit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.*^^ 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  f^am^t  of  pmib- 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  neglect  of  °^"*' 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  they  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  praetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  agsunst  him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Oarvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  Thev  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postomiius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.*^ 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  should  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  RMoi«tkm  to  b^Mf* 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^'^^ 
ties.'^*  This  shows  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  fariii^ay  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 
was  praetor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  prsetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessma.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retained  his  army  as  proccmsid  in  Lu- 
cania,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  anny  of  Brut- 
tium  in  check. 
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It  was  late  io  the  spring  before  the  consuls  took  the  field.  One  of  them  sac- 
TUQmuiBm  apply  cceded  to  uie  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
toH«Bi£difcr.id.  t^Q  leffions  with  which  On.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held  the 
camp  above  Suessula."^  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siese  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Campamans  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  conmiunications  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies/** 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita- 
HtMdtKwiiotof*-  del,  the  doubtful  chronology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
SSigil'*?;,? "^^ne^il'  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
>*^-  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C.  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  tneir  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  tbem.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  far  all 
prospered ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  8ituati(», 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.^**  Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum ;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  Han- 
no's camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carnages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies^  corn.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventimi  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  straggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.   The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  corn  whieh  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost, 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  Bruttium.*" 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  tim  oapoan  aiftm  mp- 
all  his  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  piy***^- 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  of  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thnrii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rbegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum. Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.^^ 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  leirions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^  ^  _ 

sula,  sent  to  Grraccbus  m  Lucama,  desuing  him  to  bring  up  his  cntuioB  nim  m  ms 
cavalry  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  "^'^ 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucanian  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  perished.*"  His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
marched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consuFs  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  bad  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.'"  Tbus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  bis  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.*" 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore, 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plam,  and  scat-  pb«i  b^JS^froIi 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  *'^' 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.*"  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  commimications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Tifata;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.  He  Hnnu»i  ntmm  «• 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to  ^"^**' 
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battle ;  again  his  invmcible  Nnmidiana  struck  terror  into  the  BomaQ  line,  when 
the  sudden  arrival  of  On.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Qracchus'  anny  broke  off 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  n&igfat  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.""  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  otHj  conjectore. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  rdnforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  CumsB ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns ;  but  this 
confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numben  round 

*"  ^^  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besieging 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1818,  when  Napo- 
lecm  broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  gemus,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  be 
had  once  broke  through.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witaess  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer ;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  him  for  a  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring 
multitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
OBhbntmiibtoLoM.  ™^^^  *  ^^^  thcu,  after  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 
"**  ^oSSS»^  "^  ^^°  which  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 

made  his  way  back  to  Campania.'*^  With  such  a  total  absence  <tf 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  imder  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  i£semia,  and  descaid  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  where  every  thing  w% 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  hke  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  n^lected ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destructbn,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  hb  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to' Ins  adversary.  £Bs  men 
fought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  a  genera] ;  bat  he  was  killed,  aod  nearly  fifteen  thouaaod  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  himJ*' 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  mtio^t^cn^wiMm 
had  betrayed  Grracchns  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  *"  ^^"^ 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  coimtry.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
left  in  the  south  of  Itdy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  On.  Fulyius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  On.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  genera]  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.^** 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wkai«,n  th*  nmht 
returned  to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •'«»»-•'*«*«**• 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  prstor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.^**  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  alwa3rs  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  DiocdtiM  cf  «— « 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile;  *^'« «»•»**«• 
Atella  and  Calatia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Agtun,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing^  to  fear,  had  be  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Why,  after  defeating  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doin?  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficienUy  assure  us.  But  where  the  hmdrance  was,  jTrnpnAMUfmrnmht 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  '"^^'^^^^^v'^ 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  BOs  hones,  too»  must  hare  needed  rest ;  and  to  orerBtrain  the  main 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  mat  as  was  Hanmbal's 
ascendency  oyer  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  especially 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necesdty 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  of 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  city  was 
in  no  immediate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autunm  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.     Three  grand 

R--^  -mmid  ^^^S^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^®''®  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 
GwM  with  ft  doobto  during  the  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capua ; 

another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yultar- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  con- 
veyed by  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.'^  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessula ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  double 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car. 
ried  round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantpnments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,***  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Platsea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  Know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.*"*  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  kgions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
TiMiroabrtoanoirmy  dircctious  signified  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
it^lfci^frJiecSS  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A.U.C.MS.  Ai-sii.  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.  **^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
Fulvius  waited  his  time  ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
other,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  but  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  action.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  Appiiu  Claadivs  and  Fulviiu ;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  hare  taken  the  city.'*" 

What  was  the  state  of  aflfiurs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and  ^  .^ 
nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  goremment,  and  leaving  the  *^  "^ 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddiz  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Seppins  Lesios,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  pandidate.'**  Neither  Yibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Roman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy."^  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  sallies ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium."* 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  H«iiii»i  ooati  to  iu 
with  thirty-three  elephants.*™  Whether  his  Sammte  and  Lucanian  '*"*'' 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Vultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  HmniM  •ttaeb  th« 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  ^^,£r^^^ 
siles  into  the  lines;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  ■M«>»««*i««rtiuwi». 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  we  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  ndther  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army.*^  Some  resolution  must 
be  taken  promptly ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  that  might  serve  for  for- 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  lines 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  h«  Mte  oot  mM»aiy 
ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explamed  his  purpose,  and  con-  *^'^*' 
jured  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while. *^^ 
When  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had 
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been  seen  buniiiig,  as  uaual,  all  night  in  his  aocostomed  position  on  Tifata ;  bat 
he  had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault."* 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  they 
niBnUytf  Budciogoat  kuew  uot  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
Us  liM  of  BMTch.        ^Q  i^jg^  jjjj^  £j.^jm  Tifata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we  know 

nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  hare  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhns,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road,  Cales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellse  '"^  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursnity 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Yultumus,  he  plunged  northwaids  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latin  colonists  of  CEsemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walk  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Numidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  with  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis» 
tance  of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome."^ 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fu^tives  were  seen 
TknwiBBom*;  tetu  fiyi^g  towsfds  thc  city,  whilc  the  smoke  of  burmng  houses  arose 
tad«ofth«Mii«te.       fay  j^Q^  yfi^Q  ^^  ^jjg  g]^     Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 

terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Cannse  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Canns  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.^™ 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
fUMnmrnufitnui  work  out  the  purposcs  of  his  providence :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
•oMMoTt.  rp^^  ^-^.^  l^ons  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 

"»  Polybius,  IX.  6.  «»•  Polybiiw,  IX.  6.      Livy,  XXVI.  9.     Ap- 

"•  Livy,  3CXVI.  ».  putn,  VIl.88. 

^  PolybiuB,  IX.  6.  "•  PolybinE,  IX.  6.    livy,  XXVI.  9. 
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Thus  it  happened  thai  ton  thousand  men  were  broi^t  together  at  the  rexj  mo* 
ment  when  they  were  moat  needed,  and  were  ready  to  rep^  any  assault  upon 
the  walls.  ^^  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  hut  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Borne ;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Plataea,  whose  citiaens  fought  alone  by  the 
aide  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  MarathonJ*^ 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibars  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  h«i»»mii  nTngM  uit 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  culOrated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  seen-  "^"^  '^^' 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hannibal's  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.^" 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  CoUine  gate,  rode  h«  ridMoptoUMwdi* 
abn^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  <^<^"**- 
IB  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.^  ^  From  farthest  Spain  he 
had  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  imder  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fidly  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile' the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  F.Ma.  ,«tnrM  «« 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  ^h' "^t^w^^ES 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  "■o"^^ 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  couraee  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Boman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius' old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.'^  .  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibars  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  hke  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  „.^t^„jj,,,^ 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  1^  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Latium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp-of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accord* 

"•Polyl)iuB,IX.e.  "•  Livy,  XXVI.  10.    PUny,  XXXIV.  15. 

»  Appian,  VII.  89.  ■•  Livy' XXVL  8,  9,  10.     Polybiua,  IX.  7. 

"■  Pofybios,  IX.  6.  Appian,  VlI.  40. 
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inglj  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  he  might  not  encoimtdr 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  efifect  his  pas- 
TiwiuiiMiufoUowum  ^g©  throHgh  tho  river,  and  carried  over  his  anny  under  the  pro- 
xadbuiiM.  tection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 

the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  laige  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.^"  He  then  continued  his  retreat ;  and  the  Romans 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  cavalry.*" 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
H«iniirehei  down  into  which,  if  ho  wss  moviug  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
^^*^'^-  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.*"  From  thence  he  would  agam  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roroaa 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans  ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
suing him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  niffht.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
m  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.*^ 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
!!•  wimm  teUoff  RbA-  i^  rcmotcncss,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
^'^  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power.*®  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  khidly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappomtment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re* 
Th«it«nuui.pra«tb«  ward.  The  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
ii«s*ofGapua.  cousular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgive- 
ness.'^ This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
op^y  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  the 

"•  Polybiuft,  IX.  7.  »  PolybiuB,  IX.  7.    Applm,  VH.  41-48. 

»  Appian,  VII.  40.  «  Polybius,  IX.  7. 

*»  Polybius,  IX.  7.  «  Livy,  XXVI.  12. 
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Boman  Hneft,  and  were  sent  back  torn  witii  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  off, 
into  the  city."* 

Ko  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  struggle  of  his  country ;  and 

never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^    ^.,      , , 

Speaking  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  ci^  peiM  umii. 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people;  and  we  '^' 
hear  of  no  cpreat  man  in  Capua.  8ome  of  the  principal  men  in  the  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Yibius  Yirrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity;  and  some -re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pUe,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.'«* 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  ^^^^^^OMotatBdir 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
suffering ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  dediHo,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Yibius  Yirrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towaras  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii;  but  in  the  treat-  Fuiv{uimu*utii«Ma. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  •*«•  *•*••*»»• 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.'**  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  qusestors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.  He  took  hb  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Then  he  I'ode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.'^ 

Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  8«T*i«tnatin«itoraD 
executed,   and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  «»"0"**"'«* 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 

«  livy,  XXVI.  12.  »•  Livy,  XXVI.  15.     Valerias  Miudmus,  ID. 

"■  Livy,  XXVI.  U.  8,  1. 
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in  the  variooi  allied  cilieB  whither  they  were  sent  priMmeiB.'**  The^befiieg^iig 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  lon£^  services ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consvJs  to  fonn  his  army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  18,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  affiiirs 
were  in  a  most  critieal  state  ;^^  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  foUovring 
year,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 

****  ""^  neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  be^ 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  <me  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fessidn  of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death. ''^  Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tbn.  A  number  of  decrees  were  passea  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  different  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  b^- 
gary,  their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  espedally 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  while  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Yultumus.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonallv  free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.***  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  nuxed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  prsefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.*** 
The  Campanian  plam,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  ;*^  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  tliey  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.^*  Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  (me  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  m  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  deared  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward.**** 

"•  Livy,  XXVI.  1«.  "•  livy,  XXVI.  16. 

"•  livy,  XXVI.  ir.  "•  livy,  XXVI.  46. 

"^  livy,  XXVI.  27.  »»  aoero,  De  Lesr.  Agnx.  IL  89. 

"•  livy,  XXVI.  88,  84.  "•  livy,  XXVI,  88,  sI 
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I  have  given  the  settleinent  of  Oampania  and  ike  fate  of  the  Capuans  in  detul, 
because  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  soorces,  and  is  character-  r^i^„  i.  hama  • 
istic  of  the  stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  government  ^""p^- 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  nnportant  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  mmt  it,  because  he  had  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  domimon  of  the  common- 
wealth to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  eztraordmary  exultation.*^ 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  inportane*  of  tk*  tak- 
to  his  country.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  *«««fCH«»- 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannse ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to « him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  ju„a»v  «iv«mito 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  v*^"^^ 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  campaign  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  haa  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draimng  the  resources  of  'Rome  and  her  allies,  year  Ster  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  :***  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  uaflw»»««  ebena. 
taxation  and  military  service^  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  ««>«•  ^^^^;^ 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  states, 
as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half  Samnium,  of  Luoania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia. 

"•  ValeriuB  Mazimas,  H.  8, 4.  »•  livy,  XXVI.  1,  28;  XXVIL  7.    Oomp. 

ZXVn.  21, 32,  84. 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar,  on  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  smgly  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such  hopes,  and 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua» 
and  allowed  his  army,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia."^  And  now,  as  we  hare  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  pointy 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  contest  in 
'  Spain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAB  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GBEECE— OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  OBEECE- 
BEVOLUTIONS  OF  SYBACUSE-MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY— SIEGE  OF  SYBACUSE- 
ABCEIMEDES-SACK  OF  SYBAOUSE,  AND  EEDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  548. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
^^^  narrative  of  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 

»rf«tod"3SJD«toiitt.  should  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.     It  was  right  for 

Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  Aud  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  cotmtries.  Hannibars  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
Gamiwicii  of  Ml  In  of  thc  Spaulsh  War :  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
Bpaia.  rj^^  Romau  aunalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  hare 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios  ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spam,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer ;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting  impression  south  of  the  Ibems. 
Still  their  mamtaining  their  ground  at  all  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Rome. 

«»  Compare  Livy,  XXVI.  87. 
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The  CarthagtnianSy  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
pelling  them ;  hut  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  waa  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdruba!, 
Hannibal's  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.' The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.'  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards ;'  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  643,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  then*  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.' 

They  bad  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of 
the  BsBtis  or  Guadalquiver.'    But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  fuT^aMtb  or  t^ 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.     The  Carthaginian  gen-  ^^^ 


erals  owed  tbeir  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — ^to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubars  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  bis  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.''  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.^  Of  '"' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behmd  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio 's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortime,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregmarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
victories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  and  of  his  stormmg  their  camps, 


>  Appian,  VI.  15.  livy,  XXIV.  48. 

•  Livy,  XXV.  82.  XiftV.  49. 

»  Livy,  XXV.  86.  Appian,  VI.  15. 

*  Livy,  XXV.  82.  Appian,  VL  16. 
»  livy,  XXV.  82. 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  the  Romaa  history  has  to  be 
written." 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  probahle,  early  in  the  year 
^  643,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  may  again 
to  th«  tooitnh*  p^  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of  the 
'"**^  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  affairs  in  Italy  had 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revolted ; 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,**  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  the 
instrument  by  wMch  all  Spain  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  the 
stniin  iMffieieDcy  of  whole  powcr  of  Rome :  yet  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  more 
'^***"'  than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Kow  a 
young,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :^  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  was 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  540."  The  -^tolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  afteij  the  fall  of  Capua.*^  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus, 
commanding  at  Brand isium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon." 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
•riabiK  ftx>m  puiip's  which  hss  SO  oftcu  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
MUabiuM.  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence   appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Ilfyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epiras  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  tneir  control  over  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Epidam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atintania;" 
places  which  in  the  lUyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Lsevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  pradent  to  march  against  him 


"  Livy,  XXV.  89.    Accordinff  to  one  ao-  »  Appan,  VI.  17. 

county  87,000  men  were  sliun  on  tne  Carthagin-  "  Phuip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years 

um   wdo.     Valerius  Antiaa   returned   17,000  old  in  the  archonship  of  Ariaton,  A.  U.  C.  584. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  tokt  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Illjrria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  m  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  brare,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy,  ^ut  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  nnrmoi  b^  tima « 
which  energy  in  political  affiiirs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  p**^«*iM^' 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  Ion?  since  sunk  to 
nothing;  Philip  had  no  regular  navy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  lea  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
he  effected  but  little  during  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
Ionia,  nor  Corcyra ;  but  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel ;"  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
mans.'' From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  sen* 
ous  injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  401,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  ICero, 
Idnst  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be- 
come  their  ally."*    Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  smce,  when  ahip  to  om  bommi 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Canns  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  ' 

to  annoimce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  increased  ms  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Roman 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  ;'*  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it.**  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  a.  v.  o.  oi.  ▲.  c 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  530,  after  a  life  of  *'*- 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died." 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishing  more  and  more  under  his  ffoyemment.  p^mm  t^uMAor  bb 
One  only  thing;  had  marred  the  completeness  of  his  fortune:  his  "■«•*«*• 
son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence.*^ He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  2iOippus ;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus." 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  {2;>£^"!?»vMis 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teaches  can 
trmn  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  oyer  all  the  gifts  of 

"  Polybins,  Vm.  15, 16.  "  livy.  XXHI.  88. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  thev  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  favor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  follj  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymns  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse  ;  a 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
so  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  skve  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  witb  Hannibal,  and  the 
H*  joiM  th«  Ctttbap  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
*'"'*^  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome.**  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  years  old 
were  still  news  to  foreigners ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasymenus,  and  of  their  late  uneaualled  victory  at  Cannse,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses."  And  when  they  saw  Hierony- 
mus possessed  with  a  vague  lonmng  that  he  too  mi^ht  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  king  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son  ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carth^e ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowmg  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
ai  Hieronymus." 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  pnetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  dMMta  the  Bo-  scut  somo  of  his  officers  to  S3rracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  break 
"""^  off  his  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  die 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name.*"  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  his 
known  feelings,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
"And  what  think  you?"  **  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  '^  he  was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  com  with  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
ffolden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
their  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  island  with 
him  equally,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."**  The  Romans  con- 
sidered this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  went  away  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  concmed  himsdf 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  nuse  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  stroog 

»  Pdybius,  Vn.  84.    Livy,  XXIV.  6,    See       »  Polybiua,  VH.  4.    livy,  XXTV.  6. 
•bove^  I).  514.  »  Polybiua,  vn.  6.    livy,  XXIV.  6. 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  h,  i.  hmana  br  • 
his  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  tnily  or  not,  to  the  intn^es  «"^f<'^- 
of  this  party ;"  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
bland.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  kinff,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini."  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  clifis  on  each 
side ;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestlmg  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff."  An  empty  house  in  this  street  luul  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hind him,  as  if  something  had  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  murdered  him.  80  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  g^uards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans.** 

Theu:  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  LMmedoa  at  Bjn^ 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  "^' 
ronymus  had  resided.**  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displayinff  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  h^  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  builaing,  which  was  used  as  a  great  com  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party.** 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  if^^  ^  AadnaiNio. 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  "■"»**>•«**'»» 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Syracusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus.  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny : 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it :  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council-chamber ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them.*^  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  gpiilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 

«  PolybinB,  Vn.  2.  Livy,  XXIV.  6.                   •  livy,  XXIV.  SI. 
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feelinff  ont  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law :  when  Sopater  accused  Andranodqroa  and 
ThemistuB  of  having  heen  the  real  authors  of  all  the  outraffes  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymus;  when  he  inveifi^hed  against  their  treacnerous  submission  to 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  foigiven  all  their  past  oflfences ;  and  when  he  sud,  finally^hai 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  Uieir  wives,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyratts ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live/"" 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
aod  of  in  fhi  aMmnii  to  sccuro  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains-general  pro- 
■rtsoTHim.  posed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  butchered : 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharinff  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  greneral  proscription. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  tne  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains- 
general  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
£be  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  agsunst  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodorus 
and  G^iemistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence.** 

The  party  which  favored  the  Koman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
iiwCMhi«tainFv«7  ^^^^  to  makc  themselves  odious.  The  reaction  against  them  was 
^'''^  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, had  beeq  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  party 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothmg  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  their  sol- 
diers, and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  readily  Ibtened  to  them,  when  they  accused*  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Rome  ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  hdd  to  choose  two 
new  captains-generafin  the  place  of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  nominatea  and  triumphantly  elected.^  Again,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  within  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 
pensh. 

The  Roman  party  had  inmiediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
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him  to  solicit  tlie  revival  of  Hiero's  treaty.    A  Roman  fleet  of  a 


hmidred  ships  was  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  «» tiM  uNtk  ct  tk« 


acuse,  which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hiexonymus,  had  manned  hy  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleets  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracnse,  and  each  heing  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  nope  of  turning  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and,  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^ 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder* 
ate  men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  alr^idy  at  their  ^^  ^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  stipu-  «im«tiMM«^mw 
lation,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero  '^ 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  Heronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronymus'  revolt ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syracusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Sjrracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  pubHo, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consistinfi^  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  slaves 
famished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  imused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  wmch  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.** 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service ;  and  Appins  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mean-  ifM««uv  •»!*>•  b 
while  M.  MarceUus  had  amved  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  C£r<Srt£oS&^ 
thither,  as  wo  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  v"^* 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required ,that  ICppocrates  should  be  recidled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  mveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
theu:  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  ciUes  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  dominion. 
Accordingly,  when  some  officers  arrived  from  Sjnracuse,  requiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answeted,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answet 
bemg  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel- 
lus to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.^ 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Samoa  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  thenr  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  regarded  themselves,  during  the  tyianny  of  the  aristo- 
eratical  party  at  home,  as  l£e  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  could  less  resemble 
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mmmom  MkM  lmb.  the  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  tbe  tremendooa  energy^ 
ttai;  uiaMiiktthm  ^f  Rome.  The  praetor's  anny  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  consisted  of  two  legions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  fonned  his  consular  army.     With  this 

Sowerful  force  Marcellos  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad- 
ition  to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scouiged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  in 
the  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily ;  fafty  years 
txdtogMmi  indifD..  had  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
^'^  Syracuse.     All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syracusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syracusan  army,  which  two  of 
n*  smewMi  imj  the  captains-goneral,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assaasins 
"*^**""^  of  Hieronymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  tiiat  Hippocnites 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.^ 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
■DdtoMtapiBitiiip.  to  meet  them.    At  the  head  of  the  Syracusan  army  marched  six 

«tMu7siii«7dM.  hundred  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 


sent  ove^into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  oUve  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syracusan  ffenerals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats ;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
m  a  state  of  open  revolt.^ 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
TMamph  •TtiMpopte  and  a  letter  was  mtercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syracusan  generals 
pwtyhSTimeiiM.  ^  MarccUus,  congratulating  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontmi,  and 
urging  him  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  followed  closelj 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in'  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  (rf  Uie 
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enemy,  were  oblq^  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse :  eren  the  Syraciiflan 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fnry  of  the  foreigners,  thehr  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  prevented  tins  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Svracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Sjrracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings:  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
common  impulse.  When  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Epipoleo,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hieronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap* 
tains-general  were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  coimtry 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
revolution,  imder  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  soverdgnty 
of  Syracuse.*' 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  ^  v®"  *  ^  c.  mi  a.  c. 
hement  at  sixtv  aeainst  his  country's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  >is.MaiediHbMiiCM 
Gaulish  king  m  single  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  '""'^ 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  efiaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.*^ 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the  v_,^^  ^^ 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.     It  showd  be  remem-  *** 

bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  Epipolse,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of  the 
hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  pomt  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hiUs  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  uieir  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
imable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults,  against  the 
sea-wdl  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i.  ^„jg^  ^  amUom. 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given :  it  cannot  have  '^ 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
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trhunphant  lasoe.  An  old  man  of  sevent^-foan  a  relalioii  and  friend  of  Hog 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomen  and  mathematidaBs  of  fa» 
age,  DOW  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  aD 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  of 
defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.* 

Many  years  before,  at  Hiero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which 
Bb  •ximoidiDMy  «^  ^^^  ^^ow  used  SO  efifectivcly."'  Marcellus  brought  up  his  ships 
itaMtodaCmdUMflUj.  agaiust  the  sea-wall  of  Achiadina,  and  endeavor^  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  his 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  tiU  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach ;  and  when  thev  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sadden 
they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant ; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  thdr  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  market-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  up$et  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  nm  away, 
crying,  "  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them."  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus, in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  populatioa 
within." 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  dear  and 
otteoitfMiatiMiiMo.  probablc  account  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  woold 
i7<rtii«gidii«w».  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
in  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coon- 
tries  involved  in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  whAt  no  actual  testi* 
mony  has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  inio 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued. We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappeara^ 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  either  ode 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties,  present  themselvea^  of  no 
great  importance,  but  perplexmg  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
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tive  which  oontaim  them.  So  easy  is  it  to  transcribe  the  ancient  writers ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
conception. 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  640."  The  Sicilian  ^^ 
war  belongs  to  the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius,  »«rofth«wifc 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  Polybius'  statement,"  "that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,'*  with  the  account  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn of  542.  Instead  of  ei^ht  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatbfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  ^^j  ),^,,oam  a» 
a  pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  »^*^o'ww. 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  LentuJus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybseum :  T.  Otacilius  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  :**  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse ;  the  latter  certiunly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself  either  serving  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remam- 
ing  stitl  at  LilybsBum.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,**  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus  in  544.**  But  the  clue  to  this,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro-  „.  .  ^  . 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  m  any  um»u  tow.^.  tiM  (b. 
active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannse,  *'**'"  *""*' 
and  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recaUed  till  the  end  of  the 
war.**  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicily  itself, 
these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.  This  petitioo 
was  presented  to  him  at  ^e  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was 
rei^red  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  *'  The  senate  eoukl 
see  na  reason  for  intrusting  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  comrades  at  Cannes,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death :  bni 
if  M.  Claudius  thought  differently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  provided  always 
thai  none  of  these  soldiers  should  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward^ 
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hbwever  thej  miffht  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  aUowed  to  return  to  ItaHj 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it"'*  Here  was  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  -while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  the  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellus 
might  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  could 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  country. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  their  case  was  not  only  nard, 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Ganns,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  they 

^  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  as 

troops.  Syfi^Q^ge  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  domimon  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybaeum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannse,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  hberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  cities 
nbrta  of  the  cbrtha.  whlch  hsd  bclonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
giDbufaiSMUy.  jggg  where  the  Romans  secured  them  in  time  with  sufficient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily.*'  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthasre. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  ba^ks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  ^d  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  bemg  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.^ 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginian  army 
sukoiiiM  or  ite  Ro.  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
""^  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ;  many 
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ships  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes ;  Lilybaemn  could  not  be  left 
unguarded,  and  some  ships  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  in  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  com  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  db- 
tance  by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  Hannibal's  army  cut  oflf  all  communica* 
tion  by  the  usual  line,  through  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes« 
Sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus' head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  by 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
5K>n  at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.*^ 

Thb  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 

the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.     But  it  was  kdd  hold  of  by  f^ ^  th*  uub. 

L.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  '^•^•'■"^ 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Praenestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  clifis  on  almost  every  side.  Bona  was  a  strong, 
hold  nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  oraered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed.** 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  ,i,^n^,y^,g,rt,^j^. 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give  m^u«  wioun  ■»: 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  ^  ^^'''^' 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Eana  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus* colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
MaVcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northem  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Leontini."  As  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southem  roads  were  left  open ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilyb»um  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  to?m  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentine  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  u.  c.  S4t.  a.  c 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  SLJ"^!^  siST. 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  "^' 
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to  convey  suppUea  bj  sea  to  the  garriaon ;  so  that,  when  spring  retursedU  Mar- 
cellos  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altojgether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  oi  Sicily.  Bat  Sosis, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  were  intrigning  actively  with  their 
countrymen  Vithin  the  city ;  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicydes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  were 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  lon^  for  a  return  of  the  happy  times 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.** 

Thus  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 
^   .  ^  pnme,  and  yet  the  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber:   for  the 

toMikitaid  fiomsfa.  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 

undisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  be«ege  Drepannm  or 
Lilybaeum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
ana  thought  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea  to  dehver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordingly  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  ud  of  kin^  Fhilip.** 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  bterference  of  Macedon  in 
Th«  Kaamm  ^^®  coutcst.     Thc  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 

to  *«gi||jjM^i^rS  by  the  Romans  on  the  voyage.      The  Syracusans  valued  him 

highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  ransom  bim. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  hdght, 
reported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.**  But  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  sdl  honois 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoym^it 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north- 
TWvgidaMiMMkmof  ^"0  edffo  of  Epipols,  where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  op- 
TjF«&a«Mi>r«^  i  patently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  Imes  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the  original  town 
since  the  great  Atnenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  EpipolsB  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
towers  of  the  wall  itself.    These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  do 
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danger,  were  presently  surprised  and  killed ;  and  the  asscdlants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  they  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wail  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  bill  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  mee^ 
ing  of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hezapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  barriers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — ^that  very  Sosis,*^  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Sjrracuse,  must  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hezapylon :  from 
that  commandmg  height  a  fire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  fnends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy."  ' 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hezapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  nezt  morning ;  and  mmi  takt  &•  uumpj^ 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hezapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  lus  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
Epipplee. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new .  town  as  it  was  MafMii«.iookiiad 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance ;  their  only  for-  «  Bj^JlcaM,  •££ 
tificadon  bein^  the  general  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had 
already  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Achradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  running  so  (heply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  the  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  stiik- 
mg  was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glOry  of  his  conquest, 
that  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelinffs  of  that  moment,  he  burst  into  tears.^ 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  NeapoUs  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  ^  piandM  tiM 
from  fire  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  ^v*"^  pmu  f  tk« 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up  ^'' 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
offering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  eztol  the 
humanity  of  Marcellus ;  but  the  Syracusans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizing  its  plunder.^^  Such  a  prize,  in* 
deed,  had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  ev^  the  wealth  of  Taren* 
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inm  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  Bnt  as  yet  the  appetites  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied ;  less  than  half  of  Syncuse 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spmb  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  eave  Marcellns  large 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  its  governor,  PhDode- 
muSy  an  Argive ;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  con- 
quest. £[aving  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrender.^' 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
Th»c»jiha^aiMamnnf  leamed  war  undcr  Hanuibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
^HaSil^iM^iMSa  pu^  ^  8^  ^^^  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
hjBh^.  ^^Pg  driven  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispinus, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself ;  and  now  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced  ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential ;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but«the  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.^' 

The  Romans  suffered  less  ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Th«ir  iiMt  &]]«  in  s  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche  ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
iik«  sttcmpt.  q£  ^Yie  ancient  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  allowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  deaths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
Pachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  sails, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomilcar  to 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  though  inferior 
m  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abated,  and  Bomilcar  «tood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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having  dispatched  orden  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  he  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  Tarentum.'" 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel  -.^^  «itttii«d 
of  Tarentum ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  «uSK!miii!1  •  v^i 
him,  m  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison  s  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo- 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  tj^e  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
i^ith  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.^^ 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint  iDniT««tteiiortii«nMr. 
them  :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  •»•>*••  »»*««*»yi 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  government,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  first  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  ofiScers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appomted  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia." 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^bo  iMtrnj  u  to  tiM 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not  Their  blood  was  ^^"^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  a  timely  treachery 
they  mjght  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina ;.  the 
garrison  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
boats  fuU  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Mericna  had  otpeBly 
joined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina ;  and  Marcelliis» 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.''* 

In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 

ftmcow  iaftM  >iid  ®^*  ^^  Syracuse.  Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 
^SSaU.  AraUBMdM  the  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 

resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ishea  from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citizsia 
and  their  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  queestor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  dbcretion.  'Hiej  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Home.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain.''^  The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome,™  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  Uie  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake ;''  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

•Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
sfiMisbi*  eonduiMi  of  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  Yarn  from 
uwsyiaeiiniit.  beholdiug  thc  misery  of  his  country.     It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was  caSled  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  work  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  earned  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  ornaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sola  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  earned  off  or  destroyed ;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  by  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 

fer ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  city  had  spared,  was  again 
roken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  personal  freedom,  were 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country.^  Syraouae, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car'* 
ihage  melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly — 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  whioli  'Hmoleon  had  freed,  which  Hiero 

«  lavy,  XXV.  80.  «  livy,  XXV.  40.  Polybius,  IX.  10,  Oono, 
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bad  eheriahed  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  nde-— was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  taere  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  eyeij 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Red- 
man army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  Uiemselves  in  the  empty  houses  of 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displayinff  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Amonff  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  MarceUus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  malong  of  his 
fortune.** 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  ot^|_^„„„n„^ 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as 
conquered  enemies  f*  that  is  to  say,  MarceUus  put  to  death  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious,  aha  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  tune  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,** 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
him  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country.** 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.    When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  causea  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the  _    ^  .     .  „  . 

1        1        i>  TT*  1  '  1  i*i>A«  1  RtBoIbal  Modi  Moll- 

death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  a-tostofly,  u*  «•• 
with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  """"^ 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  ;**  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distractions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  race  ot 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  a.  u.  o.  mi.  a.  o. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  '"* 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  4irmy :  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassiog  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resbtance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in 
the  last  war ;  and  having  the  strong  place  of  Aipigentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  httle.  MarceUus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  neld,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  theur 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered 
battle  in  the  field,  Mutines  and  his  Numidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  £ain  to  retreat  with  aU  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
again.  It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  aU  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disffust,  Mutines  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  thebr  duty,  eamesUy  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hamiibal's  officers ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 

ft 
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bear  to  be  reetnuned  hj  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibal's  canp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casting 
▼ote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  thai  Epicydes  in  vain  pro- 
tested agunst  his  impradence."*  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  tbe 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insoltedy  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
ifamiiM  NiaiM  10  another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr- 
*^"^  acuse  f^  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Skalj 
niter  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  lus  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cetbegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  province  was  far  from  beinc^  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  u.  c.  S44  A.  c.  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
''^  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressbns  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again.^ 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
LmfaM  ta  HBt  to  8u  acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
^'  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage."*     So  greatly 

had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Lsvinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conducting  the  war  a^nst  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  earned  over  a  regular  con- 
sidar  army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius^  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.^  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  bis 
Kumidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentmn,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  talduF 
Mntiaoi  ta  iMDited  by  thc  placc ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
iSSIS^itarto£'^  hack  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would :  whilst  the  neigh- 
""^  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  m  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Laevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agri^entum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meeklv,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibars  soldier  was 
ukely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  mcapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibcd,  and  afraid  of  hs 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  pubfic 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing ; 
«id  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydea  had  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
Laevinus  won  Ag^entum.  He  treated  it  more  seyerely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse ;  after  executing  the  principal  dtizens,  he  "sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  receired  for  them  to  Rome.*' 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  either  by  their  l«^„  ^maMm 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens ;  six  were  stormed  by  «^««H«M*«fBW»f. 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyma  on  the  north  coast  .nd  i«ioflMitto«aiin 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  "'^"''***<"^ 
Lsevinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Rhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Bruttium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  com 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome."  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  SicUians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Lsevinus  said ;  and  so  he  probably  beheved.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators ;  Mmtuutmmm^ 
who,  in  theVeneral  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^'' 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to-find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves^ 
employed  to  grow  com  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  tney  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  were  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting  com  largely  every  year,  yet  SicQy  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.*^ 
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STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTBEBB  OP  THE  PEOPLE— TWELVE  COLONIES  BEFU8E  TO 
SUPPOBT  THE  WABr-.EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALLTHEIB  BESOUBCEB  TO 
THE  BOMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAB— DEATH  OF  MARCELLUS— FABIU8  BS- 
COVEBS  TABENTUM— MABCH  OF  HASDBUBAL  INTO  ITALT— HE  BEACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADBIATIC— OBEAT  MABCH  OF  C.  NEBO  FBOM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAUBUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDBUBAL^ 
A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  547. 

In  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  Uie 
A.u.a  MS.  A.  a  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  coosul- 
iiimJS^SS^J!.  ship  of  M.  LsBvinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  m  Italy  has  noi 
iBcafc^M.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
dunng  which  both  parties  had  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  afiairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  un- 
BanfM  abnidMiitk*  succossful  attempt  upou  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
irMtofitaij.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

the  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersinsr  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  m  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  sJtogether ;  And  from  some  lie  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucama ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  sdll  more  generally  alienated.* 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero^  with  a  part 
iibTMMBta  of  tii«R<».  of  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
"•"■^  sent  off  to  Spain."    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua»  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army  ;*  and  some  were  probably  sent 
nome.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province  ;* 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  seasoa. ;  and  ai 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicius  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  Lsvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  city  praetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apulia^  M.  Come- 
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lius  Cetbegns,  who  had  obtained  that  pro^nce  as  pnstor  at  the  _^^ 

beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  oM^airioiph;  hii 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  jnst  left  the  island  to  return  to  '^^'"'^^'"''^'^ 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging ;  and  Mutines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  nills,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform : 
be  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  tne  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  Hiero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  miest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Roman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with* 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  S3nracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the  ... 
first  century  of  the  Yeturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  tio. '  oaSL-.  Milto 
▼oice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  uvM^aad  Larimi 
T.  Otacdius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  "" 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  hb  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  bacl  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janui 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  thougn  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  bUnd.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,"  he  said ;  **  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice.''  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  ''that  they  could  not  make  a  better;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls.  **  Tour  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  '*  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  agam ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Yeturian  tribe ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  bun  elect  M.  Lsevinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  fovor  of  Marcellus 
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and  Lttviniu.  All  the  other  centimes  eonfinned  their  cboioe;  lad  ihus  T.  OU- 
ciliiis  was  for  the  second  timo^  by  an  extraordinary  mterference  with  the  votes 
of  the  centuries^  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiaUe 
flualitiesi  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
desficient  ability.* 


He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.''  Cn.  Fulviua  re- 
turned to  his  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Lavinus  was  still  absent  in  Epims, 
llarcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  lifarch,  entered  upon  the  consulship  iktoe, 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome ; 
and  their  counsels,  t(Mrether  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness^  for  never  had  the 
Atemb  tai«  of  P^^^^''^  ^^  afiisdrs  been  more  alarming.  Hannibal's  unconquered 
^flSbf^Ps.  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  not  saved  Capua,  had 
>?*3M.«»ti«i  wasted  Italv  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign ;  and  it 


trtotio    pnpoiitioa    of 


M^  ibuewU  bgr  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
•  PMpu.  .^  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  dti- 
zens  had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  oS", 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground."  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  oniy  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  b^g  dis* 
banded.'*  But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  port  neutralized  by  the 
necessity  of  raisii^  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintamed  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  their  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, tiiough  on  difierent  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  then*  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 

Eersons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment.*'  The  consuls — ^for 
iSBvinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia-^with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  ihej  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lsevinus, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  adduress  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  *'  Lst  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
lines  of  his  wife  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  ffolden  buUa  worn  by  his  sons 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  gold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  &e  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  ua  offer 
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for  the  public  senioe.  Nezt»  let  all  of  vb  who  have  bonie  ounile  offices,  reserve 
ike  sil?^  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
aacrifiees,  the  small  yessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basm  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  cqpper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate^ 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contiibttiicms  at  once 
to  the  three  comnussioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestnan 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  ezamjde."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instanily  broke  up ;  the  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  thdr  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  ffold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contributioii 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Idvy  says,  neither  were  there  conmiissionera  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  seal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  ofiferinff  of  the  whole  people.*' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  t«i>«  «#  tk«t  mmi. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  ''***' 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  m  the  mean  time  was  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Rnnuina 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firnmess  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  coimtry's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and 


CompUiDti  of  ih*  MTW- 


these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  uyif ndTiw 


in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  L»vinus 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.  Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  nught  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  telling 
L&vinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brisand,  and  scoured  the  country,  bumu^» 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  feU  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Lsvinus  wouM 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  m  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
Leevinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complamts  against  Marcellus.*^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  feU  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  this  was  an-  ^J^v^im^mo* 
Bounced  to  them :  they  put  on  mouminff  and  beset  the  senate- 
house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  hard  fate,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
^tna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject.  Came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
edleague,  and  they  exchanged  theur  provinces.^' 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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TMr  rmmirint  b  biouglit  foTward  thoir  eomplaiat.  It  turned  prinotpally  on  the  era* 
?r*?ir''iti?i!iiir***nf  eltyof  making  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  Ukfgoojmu^ 
''*^*'^  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  which  they  had  no  meaoa  of  ra- 

sisting;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune^  hall  been  foi^tten.  Marcellns  inweted 
that  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — aiiBW«r 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks,*-but  his  statement  of  their  offencea, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  said  that  tbej  liad 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  offers  of  peace,  and  had  resisted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  th^  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'* 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cmelly  used ; 

dmtm  tt  tiM  mate  ^^  ^^  *  ^'^^^  cxpressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  msing 
ifaN^i»«onM  tk^  the  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  ffiero 
^^'*'^'  for  all  his  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Marcellns'  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Sjrracusans,  and  would  conmiend  them  especialiy 
to  the  care  of  Levinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  ue  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellns,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receiTe 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city.*^  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellns ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  Jess  favor;  but  still  it  was  heard; 
SfvmtmtemtortiM  cmd  the  senate  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  But  in  this 
^^'"s"'^^^  case  no  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  whidi  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  aoege  of 
Capua.*' 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
oiMiiiiif  of  fiM  «Mn-  omissions  and  incoherence  in  livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
{faT^^^dS^'b^  ^^^  seen,  were  employed  agiunst  Hannibal :  that  <^  Cn.  Fnlvios, 
HM-iM.  i}^^  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia ;  and  that  of  MaroeDus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  jMeced* 
ing  summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in* 
e&ctual  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  wahear  of  his  march  agunst  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apulia ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  imd  a  detachment  of  Numidians 
having  been  cut  off  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium.'*  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  tfie 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Sanmium  and 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  infnrm- 
ation  of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  havisg 
learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 
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plaee,  and  that,  relykg  on  bis  distance  from  tbe  Cartbaginian  army,  be  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceived  tbe  bope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  tbe  details  are  given  variously ;  but  tbe  result  was, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  tbe  proconstd  killed ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
aad  executed  those  citizens  who  bad  been  in  correspondence  with  tbe  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  tbe  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.*^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  bis  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest  uu^dh.  ^ot/u  tu 
he  should  a^ain  resume  the  ofifensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  f»»»v«"»»** 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  be  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni* 
bal  at  rest,  and  taking  care  not  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwitbstand* 
ing  the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  tbe  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap* 
parently  at  Venuua;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.'^ 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Boman  a£fairs  in  Italy  bad 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  bad  been  to-  ^^j,^  ^^.  ^ 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  ^j^^namm  m^  «< 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  thb  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful :  Lsevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans ;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Lsevinus  had  concluded  with  the  JStolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  bad  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  bis  successor,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Leevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directlv  from  Lilybseum  or  Panormus  to 
Ostia,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  bis  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people." 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Laevinus  had  sent  the  greater  put  of  bis 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  AhnniBK  mwi  &» 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^"^^ 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  tbe  com- 
mand of  tbe  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  be  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Lssvinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  be  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain;  and  that  tbe  ffenenu  report  was,  that  these  soldiers 'were  to  form  tbe 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  mnnibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  tbe  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.** 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them ;  and  tbe  *  ^  cwi.  a  awt. 
iufluence  exercised  at  tbe  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pr6f-  ^S^I'H.SSf^YMll 
^rence  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  to  aU  other  commanders,  was  wdfiTiMdiqiaa*— ». 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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magwtnUe  who  presided  at  tbe  comitia  eajoyed  so  great  a  pow«r  <yme  the  elee- 

tionsy  that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  conaeqoenoe ; 
and  LaeTinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Mesaala,  not  with.- 
ottt  some  view»  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabiua  and  Fulvius.    But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  oif 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.    Indignant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lsevinus  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  prsetor,  L.  Manlius  Addinus,  to  do  so.    This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.    Lsevinus  probably 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.    Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  MarceUus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.'^    The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.    This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precoa- 
oerted:  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelines  of  Lssvinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  conaplained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.    Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
dehcacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent- to  the 
senate.    The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  head  of  afibirs ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.   Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.* 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  generals 
n«iftrfli«MBii»i      ^^  ^^®  republic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  MarceUus,  against  Hannibal 

in  the  approaching  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  MarceUus  retaming  that  which  he  now  had,  with  the  title  of  prooon- 
sid ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  MarceUus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.  Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  gaiTisons  stiU  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,*  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  Lsevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegiimi  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  sieffe  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.  Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal  s  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*^  Lasvinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  within 
the  island,  parUv  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.*^  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  eowse  oc 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum.* 
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But  before  the  consnh  could  take  the  field,  a  storm  burst  forth  more  tbreaten- 
ing  than  any  which  the  republic  had  yet  experienced.  The  8ol- 
diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  •ohMk!  nhJ  tnA 
over  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies ;  "'^^^ 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banisned  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  eoloniesy 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re* 
quired  to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remainin^.'^ 

*'  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  "  had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies ;  of 
which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer,  tim  coanb  mnoo. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  ■»»^'*»'»«»»««n»^ 
plexity ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  waUs ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Oales,  which  had  so  lonc^  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
liris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merely  declinmg  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,  they  said ;  ''  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citisens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vcun  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  fipreat  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  "that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home  ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatal  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannge,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
**  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  wiH  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  general  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.  '' 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
••even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ^^^  -wt  of  a* 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  t&m^^jtnrt^^^ 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  uk*  »>  ^oL^  dT'th* 
iheir  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  ^  ^' 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  V*  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregells  st<XKl  up  and  made  ianswer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies:  "They  are  forthcoming; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enoueh."  The  consuls  replied,  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  Ibtle  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves."   They 
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led  the  depnties  into  the  Benate-boofle ;  and  thaoloi  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
wannest  terms.  Then  the  oonsnls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  all  the  senriceft  which  the  colomes  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  lathers^  Services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now,"  says  Livy,  *'  lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Bnindisiom,  of  FregeUae;,  of 
Luceria,  of  Venusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Pestum,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midland 
coimtry,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  iEsemia,  and  of  Spoletum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  oolonies; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismisa  them ; 
they  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone.** 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successive 
ibiPMBiinitr  flf  tiMir  yesTs  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
SSd^  tatiST «!.£  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
£!!!!i^F!d&^Luf  no  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  theur  behavior  to- 
VMgdia.  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency  ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregells  was  standing  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countensnce  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
vears  were  over !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  penaa- 
ally  as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellse,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome."  Fregellse,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  cdonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious^ Capua.** 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  veiy 
tiM  mcnA  irwwn  !■  roadlness  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  There- 
k**^**"*-  fore  a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 

for  the  eztremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  and  which  had  been  accumulatbg  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  bemg  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage.* 

At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  pkai 
B^T--'—  nd  latuom  Agreed  upon,  broke  up  from  his  quarters  at  Y enusia,  and  proceed- 
S^MdlSt^SSr*!  ^  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upon 
boatMhmiMim.        Taieutum,  and  Fulvius  marched  mto  Lucania.    Caulonia  at  the 
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flnme  time  was  benmd  hj  the  band  of  adventnren  from  SicOy.  The  maae  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  oyerwhehninff ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium»  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Luoania.  Those 
(preat  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
reydt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulviusy  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
were  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also :  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  IU>maa 
camp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucaniabs  ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  long^er  m  Apuha.^ 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  eneigy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  •  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engagea  him  twice,  and  so  HMAd^bMiiiiBifi. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obli£;ed  tS^j^^'^XTS' bI^ 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  ""^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.*^  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  flew 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
danger  ,*  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.*^  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  m 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans."* 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment  to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  r«bi«iiiii»««Mn,b>t 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by  ''^ 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days»  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  go  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
inf  to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.^ 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  campaiffii  are  agaii^  unknown :  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  bi  nam^ 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ^'^ 
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positioii,  and  agun  laying  waste  vaiiow  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  swqrL^^  Se 
far  as  we  can  £seoyer,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winlar- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
ix«i«tkfketi«»«tRoiii«;  been  expected,  riiould  have  caused  great  disappointmeDt  at  BomeL 
2niJ^h?S;i!Sli  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 
iMbaiMUdfloiNaL  eould  not  hut  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  tresBoo; 
and  that  Hannibal's  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enaUed 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distrass 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  agamst 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  oraggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  the  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  eaUed 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Romaa 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
G.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribimes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tribunieiaa 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command, 
lifarcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Fhuninian  eirciis> 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  c^enmds  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  Ase,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  Ml,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quindus  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  prsetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  prsetors  of  this  year 

A  u.c.M«.  A.C  K8  v®  find  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Ccesar ;  the  first  Ceesar  who  ap 
svu^cm^vmu^.  '  p^^  i^  ^^^  Roman  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
Do«bu  aboat  (Im  lUbi.  Etruscaus ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
ity  or  Etnru.  j^  Etruria,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruna,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment^ 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  HasdrubaFs  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  aH 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie> 
buhr  thinks,^  the  Etruseans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  ]^[ion6  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleeto, 
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would  haire  been  pioporlioiiaUy  greater ;  and  hoUh  tiieae  woidd  fall  hearily  on 
the  great  Etroscan  ohiala,  or  LueomoBee,  from  whoae  yaasals  the  aeamen  would 
be  taken,  as  their  propertiea  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  644,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etmria  by  the  Roman  ffoTcmment  for  the  use  of  their  earrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Taientum.^  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sen  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  alow  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  MarceUus 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  afihirs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactoiy ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  DiHSwika  or  Am. 
liostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpumius  in  the  command  of  the  ^^"^ 
army  stationed  in  Etraria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
<me  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
aod  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus*  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.** 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Dbpoduoa  «rtiM  no- 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  S?m*T!!S"  JmS} 
anmed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  '*'^^- 
firom  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  coUea^e,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.    His  ambition  was  to  rival  **"**^ 

the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  havmg  sent  for  a  powerful  artilleiy  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  Yenusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  lus  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  thought,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  praetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  646,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.** 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force :  „__^, 
but  his  eye  was  everywhere ;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  i«fb»  mat  to  udtg^ 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superioritv,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  n^  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way:  and  while  the  Bonums  marched  on  b  oonfidence,  mppoflii^ 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  rood  beset ;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.     The  root 
was  complete  m  an  instant ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed  ;  and  the  fugitives^  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum.**    The  fleet  from  SicUy  wero  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  tbe  aege 
of  Loori  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 
This  signal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp, 
^  ^^^  bringing  back  their  numerous  prisoners.    Frequent  skirmbhes  (oc^ 
•miat.   Mai«tiiw*b  placc  betwccn  the  opposed  armies ;  and  Hannibal  was  contmoally 
kokdinuMnbadi.    ^^pjjjg  f^j  ^me  opportuuity  of  striking  a  blow.    A  hill  oorered 

with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongat  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  ofif  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  oonsok, 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp— for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — ^to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  groimd  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  light-armed  soldiers,  leavio^  their 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.^  The  party  ascended  the  hill  without 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  scsuiet 
war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  Ins 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  round 
it,  between  the  party  on  tbe  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  chaiged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  a&ir 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  spear,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Crispinus  were  desperately  wounded ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  inclination 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  FregeUans,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  but 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  hb  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibal  s." 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 
TiM  itwim  ^  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.   Hannibal  instantly  put 

vUSi^^^^  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.  There  he  found 
'  the  body  of  Marcellus,  which  ne  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 
time  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
rinff  from  the  finder  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
of  Flaminius  ana  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  tlie 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.*^  The  Romans  left  their  camp  uader 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longer 
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thovglit  of  detMimig  Hannibal  from  Bratttam ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
nused.*^ 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  may  be  sure,  more  fbcwtfanmaHitoror 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  Si^  JJ*(rfT2 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia ;  that  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  ^"""^ 
Capua ;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  take  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torauatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death." 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas- 
silians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  *ui^  or  iuSnMH 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  ^"''^'"^"^ 
Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  witn  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affiurs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  made  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcar 
in  Italy." 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hasdrul^'s  expe-  naiootooat  orspii^ 
dition.  Early  in  the  season  of  546,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  *i»<»c^<>^' 
generals  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  with 
his  single  army  to  give  htMe  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spedn, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  BsBtis ;  and  havine  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  other  Cartha^- 
ian  generals.*"  By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  tney  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  his 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy.*^  But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Perpignan  f'  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  pai-t  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  b^  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  Adour."    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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theMediterraneaii,  lia  peaefcrated  into  the  caumtry  of  the  Arrerni ;  and  ao  wookl 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Ltyoiis,  and  join  Hannibal  s  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plaini^of  Dauphin6,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  Tins  new  and  remote  line  of 
march  concealed  him  bo  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Maaeiliaaaay  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  inteUi^nce  of  his  movements  mm  the  ehiefo  of  the  inte- 
rior.** 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  sreat  straggle  so  long 
Dortta  •!  HoM  aboat  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  «ght  €l, 
th«  eboiM  of  Mwda.  ^hen  Itely  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  this 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Falnus  and  FulvioB 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  Lsevinus,  whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  oppositioa 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  befcffe ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  general 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Claudins 
Nero/ 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  V.  o.  S4T.  A.  c.  ft  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
•or.  o.  N«t«.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  540 ;  as 

prstor  and  propraetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  542  and  543 ;  as  proprastor  in 
Spain  in  544 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  545.**  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  command  in  Spain.*^  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
M.LMM  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 

the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  there  was  no 
Decius  living,  no  Curtus,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hitherto,  durmg  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  Oracehus, 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  coimtry's  cause.  Yarro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  well  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
lUyrians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;**  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  3ie  Illynan  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption — 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  country ;  and  though  he  had  smce  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lipe  in 
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hm  defence.  He  was  misantiiropioal  to  all  men,  and  eBpeoiallj  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need ;  and 
the  senators  auggeated  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  LiTius.^^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Idyius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen  ? 
At  first  he  refused  altogether :  "  If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  n,  rnmimti  fBinrtMtij 
had  they  condemned  him  ?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  ••i>*«k«»««^t 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  ?"  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "  that  hia  coimtry's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  he  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose  ?*'  he  replied :  "  we  shall  both  ^  j.  «woaeiM  i* 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  ^*^ 
is  watohing  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled.''^  Yet  the  vindictive  tetn- 
per  of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  *'  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."'" 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 

great  campaign.     One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  T„„,m«in  ■umim 4 

province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium ;  each  with  the  usual  ^*  &«»»• 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  Q,  Yarro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  <mce  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  containing  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  e^ht  legions  were 
serving  abroad ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spam.^' 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  mt-t  kkM  u  n^ 
gioDS,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  ^""^ 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  thdr  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  age  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  niehts,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them ;  and  after  lul,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  mam  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
Umbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  hone 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  slingers  for 
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the  army  of  the  sooth.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  liyius  was  to  be  opposed  to 
Hasdrabal,  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal.^^ 

Meantime  Hasdrubal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
fS^idwSSSL^  merly  follow^  by  his  brother.     It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
cBAiimiDiai.  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 

offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  than 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hanzubal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  haying  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Hasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Hasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  ;^'  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.  But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.  It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdrubal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^Emilian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him  ;  and  Has- 
drubal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^* 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  imable  to  maintain  Uieir 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy ;  Arimmum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate  ;  they  fell 
back  behind  the  Metaurus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — ^for  the  later  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constructed, — ^they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.''^ 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
NMOMiouiiiiatvnii.  'v^hich  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
*'*'  rated  the  two  lesions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  nave  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Venusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.™ 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mifi- 
vmaMm  in  th*  hit.  ^ary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign. 
totyoTthto  flMnpdsB.  -What  WO  havc  in  Livy  is  absolutdfy  worthless ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarteis 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.^*  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Aputia, 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  again  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaimng  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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RomflDB,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.*^  Putting  aside  these  ab- 
surdities, in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  Yderius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  Hannibal 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar- 
risons into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  bating  off  his  attacks ;  and  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted.** 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  com  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  intelligence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h,  wain  tm  una^ 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  *m»»»^  *«>*"• 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  Keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  Une  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasjrmenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibars  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  thor 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  HMdnitai*t  mmm 
ment  mto  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;  they  attempted  to  follow  SS!.,%!lid*to!!^?to 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^*^ 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  prsetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  contabing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consiu." 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.  He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua  ]«.,«•  Ui 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and 
the  marching  forwiml  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selyes  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of 
bel's  ganjsons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  be  put  bimself  at  their  head,  leaying 
his  lieutenant,  Q.  Catina,  in  the  command  or  the  main  army,  and  b^;an  his 
march.** 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Ah'eady  before  be  left  his  camp  had 
MBd  BHtthw  tD  jcio  be  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and 
"^'^  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  hs 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  then*  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
secret  of  his  expedition  to  his  soldiers.  They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
NMojoiDiLMM.  juiggiQn^  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  ev6r3rwhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  of  rest.**  Li 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
ni^ht,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.^ 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
iiMTd*tormiiMtoegiit  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
with'Mid*iagr.  ^]jgy.  ^^y^  morc  thau  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
councU  was  held  the  next  morning ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  pne- 
tor,  urged  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  3ieir  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  in  order  of  battle." 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
^^_^^^  half  a  mUe  distant  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  and 

formed  in  line  to  meet  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret :  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  prsetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  undentand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Haimibal,  and»  dreadiog  the  worst,  he  retolred  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  firea» 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  feH,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me* 
taurus." 

Whose  narmtire  Livj  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po* 
lybius,  except  m  part ;  and  some  pomts  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  .^^  ^  |„^  ^  ^ 
of  its  author.  AccorcUng  to  this  account,  Haadruhal  marched  back  >*•*»>"• 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  besan  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  farther  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  hjgher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.** 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  DMoiptioii  of  om 
while  the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issued  ascend  far  oflf  in  the  ««*•'«<»•*«•«*««• 
distance,  and  boimd  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  walL  But,  as 
18  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliflb,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  o^  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looKed  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
valley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  wiods  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  (m  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  ItiJy.  But  when  .Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no-  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters.  , 

These  steep  clifis  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  wero  tim  » ^  omt«ki 

covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  interoept  the  view,  and  "■■*'»*»*» 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans^ 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  immanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move.**  And  now  the  Roman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  of  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat^ 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.**^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  wiwdnwtiipkbaniy 
he  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  '^^^^•* 
lybius**  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawinc^  up 
lus  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  know 
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not.  His  Gaulish  infantiy,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  aotioD,  were  stationed  on  bis 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  flank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commanded 
by  Livius.    Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  pretor  in  the  centre.** 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
H»  it  iiTffrn«-ii  and  tho  elophants  being,  accordmg  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
'''^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties ;"  for,  galled  by  the  missiles 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  Ime,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
prsetor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  riffht  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  we  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  handf,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.^ 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaugh- 
rftofiofiTioiiLtDij     ^^^  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  in 

the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.**  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Canns ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans; 
a  decbive  proof  that  Hasdrubars  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius^  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
vaiM  of  Ha«irai«i*i  ^^  time  for  him  to  die ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
^^  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  HasdrubaFs  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
Hvmitei  ivMiTM  ia  ^^^  ^  rejoiu  his  army.  All  was  quiet  there :  Hannibal  still  lay 
tSiSS!^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.  He  received 
*'  it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero :  the  Carthaginian 

prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
hberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  hb  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  hb  brother.**    He  had  not 
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dealt  so  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  generals :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing; as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  Aaztetj  tu  jej  tt 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  simset ;  and  not  a  sena-  ^'^' 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before  :  two  horsemen  of  Namia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Namia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rome;  But  men  dared  not  lightly  beheve  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Namia:  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from 'the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it."  At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.  For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt  the  joyful  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
teU  them  to  others :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."  So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city ; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Yeturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.  The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order ;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum  ;  there  L. 
Yeturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days ;  the  prsetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  their  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gcPSis  for  this  great  deliverance.  It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.  The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  foimd 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;  land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great  enemj  iriih  his  nabrohen  anngr  was 

stiU  in  Italy/" 
At  the  end  of  the  rear  both  consuls  retnrned  to  Rome,  and  trimnphed«   Many 

years  had  passed  unce  this  speotode  had  been  eihiluted  in  ita  InU 

aoMok  triuBph.   gQ]^|QQj|^y .  £^2*  Marcellns  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumphv 

or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.  But  nowtke 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  atafte  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitotine  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  km 
array  after  their  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrabal's  camp  was  large ;  each  aoC 
dier  received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  seater- 
ces  in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  pardy  because  Nero  had  cooae  with- 
out his  army ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But\he  fkvor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustas^  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  oi  Hasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.'^^  One  thing,  however,  is  re> 
markable,  that  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.  Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  MarceUus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whoee  mditaiy 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  waa  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almoat 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  traoa 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Soipio. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

p.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
NEW  CARTHAGE— BATTLE  OF  B^CULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENINSULA-SCIPIO  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  648. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Roman  his- 
FMrii9ortiM8«MM.    *^^'  ^*  Soipio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 

Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Pub^us  and  Cnseus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spiun  in  the  second  Panic  war,  and, 
as  we  nave  seen,  were  at  last  cut  off  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus;  Pubhus,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  bnt^  had 
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not  Thucydides  been  one  of  ihem,  how  hard  would  it  be  i%htl7  contndietoiT  M«»nto 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  uea  of  that  period !  And  •'M»i«»^c^M«»^. 
e^en  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partoken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity :  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  orer-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassination  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  Mberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  Ion?  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  he  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  vounser 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Laelius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  poHtically 
obnoxious,  and  theur  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ^ 
ently,  so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lsslius, 
told  Polybius,^  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life ;  but  Coelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidehty  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  Bv 
bis*  friends  agun  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions  :*  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled  . 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  ffone  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
Sresence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
ivine  wisdom.'  But  Polybius,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  (p  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  ^ds,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judnnent  of  his  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  speaking  of  tne  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  of 
superstition,^  whether  he  did  not  in  some  decree  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly ;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^  ^^u-j^-ut 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Cesar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Cs^ar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whom  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Litemum  to  breathe  freely,'  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  hia  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero  king.  So  far  be  stood  apau-t 
from  bis  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  be  could  not  sbake 
off  all  tbe  influences  of  bis  time ;  tbe  virtue,  public  and  private,  wbicb  still  existed 
at  Rome,  tbe  reverence  paid  by  tbe  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  bis  nature  not  to  retain  their  bold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  tbe  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  comlniied 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitablv  with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  b  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  vi^ons, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  tbe  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  oflfers  to  it.  The  proportionfl 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
as  a  mjBt&ry,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  tbe  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them^ 
ito  affMiMkuiift.  ^^^  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 

way  interfered  with  tbe  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  their  means :  nor  in  tbe  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  6f 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  YThere 
religion  contained  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exacUy  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  tbe  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  tbe  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  cbaige  of  early  dissoluteness  brought  against  Scipio  by  bis  enemies  is  likely 
chamaniDituB.     ^  ^*^®  ^'^  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.    Yet 

the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  bis  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
connwiiMo  tetwMD  ^^^^^P^^y  gcuius ;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
uTSCSL  and  Han.  is  SO  kceu  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  tbe  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  tbe  Achilles  of  Homer,  tbe  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  lus  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  tiie 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  bis  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannes,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  waa 
said,  m  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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lugh  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy 
I  in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia/ 

\  His  early  manhood  had  attracted  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  a] 

tails  are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  ss 
age,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good-will.*^  But  he  had 
I  ^ed  no  higher  office  than  the  sedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 

were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua, 
I  propraetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to 

he  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause 
arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  sto: 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Beetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha- 
^nian  generals  were  ruinins  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  oil 
Sbisdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamucar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the 
tunity,  and  was  eager  to  make  use  of  it.  But  the  other  Hasdi 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  only  anxious  to  enrich  th 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  thei 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  wai 
«  and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.*'  Accordingly,  all  concert  bei 
thaginian  generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enter 
ent  parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Ma^; 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  i 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  : 
mans.  Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  m 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  ei 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  m<! 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyren€ 
rus  still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increai 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  th<i 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  onlv 
proprstor.     It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubars  expedition  to  Itali 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  awa: 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  T^ithout  this  special 
portance  of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  1 1 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  pr  • 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.    Accorc 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  re 
Spain,  and,  with  a  proprsBtor  acting  under  him,  take  the  suprer  i 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  curule  aedile , 
came  forward  as  a  candidate.^'    It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi 
tors,  all  men  being  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  whicl  i 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himself  had  formed  a  tr  i 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  be  restore 
.  himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.     He  expressed  his  confid  i 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  whi 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicai  i 
his  hearers.^^    At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  c 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  oft 

•  Livy,  XXII.  68.    See  above,  p.  602.  ■  Polybins,  IX.  11.    X.  8 

»  Polybiua,  X.  4.    livy,  XXV.  2.  »  Livy,  XXVI.  18.    Poly 

»  livy,  XXVI.  17.  >•  livy  XXVI.  19.    Poly 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  ehoMn  by  tlie  uaaniiiioiB  Toiee  of  the  Boauun  people,  to 
take  the  conmund  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  tha  <»naeq»sn.a 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  thoee  vrhkh,  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  proprsBtor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  C.  Nax>, 
MdgoMwith  ki|«r«.  whose  jrear  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  sucoessor  was 
kteMMMiitoSpab.  ^  Junius  Silanos/'  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before,  and 
smce  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  large  rdnforcements, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremea.  The 
troops  were  emhsurked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  fleet  proceeded  aloog 
the  ^coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  aniyed  safely  at  EmporisB,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  l^g  immediately  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Tarraco ;  the  fleet  followed ; 
and  the  head^quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately.** 

And  now  that  Spain  has  received  that  general  and  that  army,  by  whom  h^ 
viMr  of  B  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  through  all  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the 

Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  bv  the  isthmus  of 
TtMoriiiiiwiufuuOfiu  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
fakpwiniBU.  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Medito*- 
ranean  on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  hare  called  it»  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  t)f  Spam,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  wMe  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remam  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  very 
Bui  piuaoiehD  Mt.  '®™^*®  pcriod.  Somo  stories  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
tt^Btates^a^Th*  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix — ^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being  the 
th«^»borigiiZ'b£Mfc-  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 
torical character  niade  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre' 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  time  of 
£&ekiel,  the  Tyrian  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing ;  and  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tm,  and  lead,  are  espedaUy  mentioned  as  the  ar- 

»  livy,  XXVI.  19.  "  VeHduB,  I.  EL  5. 

»  liyy,  XXVI.  19,  20.  »  XXHlTlO. 
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tieloB  which  oame  from  Tmhhh  to  the  Phoomoian  porta.**  Nor  did  the  Phoe- 
aieiaiis  confiae  themaelyea  to  a  few  poiats  on  the  aea-ooast ;  they  were  spread 
over  the  whole  soathof  Spain;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoanician  origin.**^ 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  tiie  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  nsed  in  their 
writing  before  the  tune  of  the  Romans,'*  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phosnician.  The  Phosnictans  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  fr(»n 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  U&at,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.**  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sdavonic.  The  afl^ties  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
an^  one  of  them,  except  "  sei,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages."  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  Question.*^ 

We  have  seen  mat  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  Y.riei»  tnditkm  or 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  •«»j«««»»"»«»<^ 
called  Eeltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rboda 
and  Emporise,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees."  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  history ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.    Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 


^  XXVn.  12.  .  "I  give  the  Welsh  from  Puehe's  Wels' 

**  III.  p.  149.  Grammar,  Denbigh,  1882 ;  the  Slavonic  (B< 

*'  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.  hemian),  from  ifobrowBky,  Lehrgebaude  d 

"  Herodotas,  m  a  frBgment  of  Btephanas  BdhmiBohen  Spraohe,  Prag.  1819 ;  the  Base 

ByzantiuB,  v.  'l/3j}f»/ai,  preserved  bv  Cbnstantiiie  from  Larramendi,  Arte  de  la  lingua  Base 

PorphTrogenitas.  and  given  by  Berkelius :   Td  gada,  Salamanca,  1729. 
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*•  See  W.  Humboldt's  Disaertation  on  the 
Baaque  Language  in  Adelnng's  Mithridates, 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  tlie  head  of  an  araiT  of  Medes,  Persians,  Armemans,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east.**  Megasthenes,"  the  Greek  traveller  and  histonan  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Ohal- 
dssans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adfrentures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  storm,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.*^  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  oChos 
agam  called  it  a  Rutuhan  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  Aidea.* 
^e  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Oharlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  wlneh 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchcraonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians 
mav  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Yandak 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
steto  of  •grieaitm  m  vaded  or  settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
^'^'  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  bevond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive^  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  mto  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phcenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradu^y,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.*^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme.*' 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
chMoter  of  til*  lb*,  this  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,**  the  temperance 
'^'^  and  sobriety,  the  imyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  Uie  par- 

severance  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  hs 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  amoDg  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  2ius 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives.**  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  m  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  cunnmg  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.** 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice.** 

"  Sallust,  Jiuprth.  c.  XVIH.  »  livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  note  127. 

"  Quoted  by  Strabo,  XV.  1,  S  6,  p.  687,  and  »  HI.  p.  164. 

by  JosephuB,  Antio.  X.  11,  §  l,  and  oontr.  *■  Strabo,  III.  p.  165.    Polybina  in  Atlifliu»- 

Apion.  I.  20.    Strabo^B  character  of  Megaa-  JiByl-  28. 

thenee  is  not  &vorable :   iia^€p&vrms  Avtorav  "  Strabo,  III.  p.  145,  fttXwd^wtt  ivm^rtg. 
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Spanisb  soldiws  had  for  m<»e  than  two  centuries  formed  on<  ( 
parts  of  the  Carthaginian  armies ;"  and  on  this  account  the  I 
thaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  1^  : 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  tl  i 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  b; 
Asia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants ;  ye 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  : 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  coimtry ;  and  to  1  i 
ures  are  unexhausted.'^ 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountaii:  i 
streams  running  to  the  Guadianff  from  those  which  feed  the   i 
dalquiver.*^    This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  oi 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  U  ' 
ward  and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  a 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  doi 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  1 1 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  f*  and  this  was  probably 
fore  the  working  of  the  regular  mines  beffan.     But  in  the 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively ;  and  a  hundn : 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  . 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.^    The  Carthaginians  hoi  • 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productiv : 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Cartl  i 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa;  or  oc 
Guadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  neai 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  A  i 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pou  i 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^  who,  while  he  was 
ried  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^^  and  pc  i 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thuc; ' 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Cartha^nians  derived  : 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  tbi 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  < 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  tl]< 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  noii 
iards,  as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them, 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  whi 
tained.  Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening; 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enem; 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  the  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allc 
operate  with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  m  motion ;  and  w 
thaginian  generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  an<: 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  an 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.^ 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Lselius,  commanded 
prsetor,  M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  8000  foot 
500  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  ¥i 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expediit 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New 
formed  in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning 

••  HerodotuB,  VII.  165.  •"  PolybiuB,  X.  10, 11. 
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not  less  tbftn  825  Roman  miles,  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  bis  statements 
may  well  be  questioned.^  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  wtndings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  snch  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibflity  that  an  army  with  its  bt^gage  should  faaye 
marched  over  it  in  a  single  week.  Howeyer,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid ; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  base  of  thehr  mili- 
tary operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
magazines,  and  the  hostages  taken  froth  the  diflferent  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity.^ 

The  present  town  o(  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  buOt 
pcrftiM  «r  N«w  Ctf.  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*■■••  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.*  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city.* 

'  Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault, when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  with  his  scanty 
garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  Uie  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  f(Mlowin^  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  made  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.*^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 

■BdMniMth*  •111.    P^*'®^  ^  ^™  ™  ^^^  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 

the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.'^  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition." 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  the}"  hastened  to  the  miun  gate  of  the 

«•  Polybins,  X.  9, 7.    HI.  89,  5.    XXVI.  42.  "  PolybiuB,  X.  12, 18.    livy,  XXVI.  45. 
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city,  towards  the  isthmiu;  aad  whonr  they^had  burst  it  open,  their  Th«to«tti>  ^mud 
comrades  fix>m  withoat  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  r^^^*^- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenderi^ 
and  were  now  overflowing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety ; 
bat  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  the  city  lost,  smrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  d^colty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendo^,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning." 

When  the  momingr  came,  whilst  the  usual  detribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  sa^  coDdnet  to  tba 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  ("'■"^'^ 
together,  to  the  mimber  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  ail  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Koman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  m  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Oarthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  seamen 
thus  employed  were  promised  their  Uberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work* 
men,  if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Leelius,  to  be  taken  ny  und  tnataiMit  of 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  ^  ^^"^  iw«mm. 
bers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  c^  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Uasdmbal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  a|id  of  the  other 
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Spanish  women,  as  ae  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain." 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carih^e, 
M«iMioMiiikniBiii«  ai^d  busied  himself  in  exercisinj^  his  soldien  and  seamen,  and  in 
"^'  settipg  his  workmen  to  labor  m  manufacturing  arms.**     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga- 
sines  of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  Livy,  the  least  yaluable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  itself." 

Lselius  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days^ 
LadinewTiMtb*  ^^^  brought  thc  welcomc  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ko- 
jrfSii  MDtoM*  to  man  affairs  in  Spain.*^    Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronology 

of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 
which  Lselius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  in 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvios  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  hi^  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  pud  during  several 
years.  Accoraingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  we^t  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extracHrdinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.^ 

Scipio  hims^f  returned  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spaniah 
vb»  ml  of  tha  7Mr  hostsffes  with  him.^  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  but  we  hear  of 
paMtiBiMea«i.  j^Q  other  militarv  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
a^;ainst  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  mduce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  visor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generak 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  th^  mutual  jeidousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taren- 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.U.O.M0.  A.c.Me.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
^!a^  i£i2l!^  tbe  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
"i*^  in  Spain  less  encoura^g.     But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusbns,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Bonoan 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ev«its 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.    Masmissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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of  a  Nnmidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  huge  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
18  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.*'  Still  Hasdmbal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
BsBcula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack* 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.**  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,' not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  '^  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilis,  two  of  the  most  mfluential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubal's  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  theur  army  should  appear  in 
the  south.**  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recover^  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  tibe  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  HMdnu  im«m 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  ^'^^ 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Baetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilu 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  mcuntam  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement,  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,**  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.    All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  boMMofscipto'siB. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  '*''^' 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.    They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  wi^ 
the  title  of  king.     The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  liv 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Sci' 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country, 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Soipio's  ears,  was  im' 
able  to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  re 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and 
pated  the  glory  of  conquering  Carthage.     So  he  repressed  the  homa^^ 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  but  general. 

"  Livy,  XXIV.  49.    XXV.  84.  "  PolybiuB,  X.  86.    livy.  XXV 
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took  posMBtton  of  t^  strong  petition  which  Hasdrabal  had  evaeoaied ;  aad  there 
he  remained  doling  the  rest  of  the  season,  watchiDg,  so  it  is  said,  the  moTemenla 
of  Hasdnibal  Gi8co»  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  soene  of  actioa. 
On  the  approaoh  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.** 

Such  is  the  aoconnt  given  hy  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spfun  dar- 
naeoWM  ia  flk*  •«.  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  waa  the 
•outartte  cMvdfD.  statement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybiua  from 
Scipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  s^  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Haadrubal's  account  of  them  waa  never 
known,  owinff  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
informatbn  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  ia  evident 
that  Scipio's  pretended  victory  at  Bcecula  was  of  little  importance.  Haadmbal 
carried  off  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  ^  his  in£antry : 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  fc^ow  him,  says  Polybiua,^  because  he  drraded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  soole  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*^  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vaeue,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubal's  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  inteiior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
bmmw  ftr  Hiidni.  i^ot  commcnce  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
Mtteuy.  waiting  so  long  at  Bsecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  taught  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio's  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Romans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  at  Bsecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  wjUi 
him  as  larffe  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  ue  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  hb  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauk,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  stoir  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  (Us- 
iMoMiw  «r ih«  G».  coi^  between  Hasdrubu  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals; 
th^biM.  g.M»b.  ^hen  one  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spam 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy .*^ 
Whether  Mago  waa  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
or  Bdpio  P'^^^^^^  victory  at  Bsecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 
ai»9tSi  he'""*"  ~~ 


mjbj^afaMk «riU  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.    Every  thing 

in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  fab  aspeot ;  his  Lumanltyiaiid  ooarleBj  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  hb  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
anny.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  m  hiin  that  conscioosness  of  greatness^ 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordbary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  Imt  to  ad* 
miration,  and  almost  to  worship.  The  Oarthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  said,  thai 
no  Spanish  troops  eould  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  oi  his  influence ; 
Mf^  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  rabe  soldieis  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Muttnes  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  hb  Numidiaa 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re* 
Yolted.*'  But  Masinissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipb's  ascendency :  hia 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Bsecula,  and  had  been  sent  baek  to  him  with* 
out  ransom  f^  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian's  earnest  wbh  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
bim  forever  to  the  interests  of  Borne." 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortime  of  Borne  was  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant.  ^  ^^^ 
Vainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  ml  i^m  mpw  Md 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's  ""*"*" '»**'*^y- 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  lon^-pUmned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passmg  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  hb  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of*the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplbhed  his  purpose :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipb's  ascendency ;  the  acou^ 
mulated  treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  hb  own  army,  both  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assbt  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  A.n.  c.  ut.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  ffi'nJIILri!3Tf/Ly 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  54*7.     A  new  general  of  the  name  of  ^-^^.tmu. 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  HasdrubsJ's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,''*  while  Hasdrubal  Gise 
was  holding  Bsetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  hb  winter-quarters  at  Tarrao 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent ' 
Silenus  with  a  divbion  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.    A  march  of  extreme  rapif~ 
enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  ov 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.     Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Mago  ca 
ofifhb  cavalry  and  hb  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  Hasdrubal  Gbco 
in  Bsetica.™    The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spa' 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipb,  encouraged  by  thb  success,  vent 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  ' 
south.    Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  hb  s 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  townr 
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shfank  from  the  tedipus  and  difficult  serriee  of  a  series  of  rieges,  in  a  country  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Mastnissa  with  their  cavalry 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  aY<»d 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thin^,  he  mngled  out  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  by  naaie 
Orinffis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  oflF  his  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  mhabitants.''^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
anny  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco." 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  u.  c.  648.  A.C.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
!&wfl£l'»  dbdS^  were  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  and  every  mo- 
*******  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa^  or 
■ifwfUi  and  poritiM  whether  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
«ft]MtwoMiniM.  ^jjgj3  j^  western  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Polybhn,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thir^-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gather 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
8000  horse.^*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district^ 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia ;""  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants. 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  stnught  towards 
pimntioH  tetattto.  ^^®  ^^cmy.    But  whcn  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 

the  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  his 
father ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them  ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio*s  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiharies  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  li^ht  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
puddle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  Ime  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  oo 
the  right  and  left;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Sci|Ho  in 
person  leading  his  right.^ 

^  Uwy,  XXVm.  8.  bins,  has  been  altered  into  Ilipa,  on  the  an- 
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The  assault  of  the  Boman  eayalry  and  ligh 
army ;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  tfa 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at 
cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  ' 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  tJie 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples, 
fantry  on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immed 
and  the  cavalry  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  si 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  th(; 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  lef 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  wli 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside 
try  and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  b; 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubars  centre  were  stii 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  ani 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  i 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advi 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  com^i 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  wer 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  I 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with 
fused  by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  th  • 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  frii 
ginian  wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  t: 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at 
selves  been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushe(  \ 
haste  than  order."  The  battle  was  won ;  and 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  sue 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  ]  I 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  o  i 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  whi  i 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  i 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Afri : 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  otht 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  tl 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  fou  i 
virtually  ended.    The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy ;  the  Spanish  towns  i 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Cartha^nian  garrisc 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  tl  i 
bank  of  the  Beetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  i 
Oades.     Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  I 
baving  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and 
ner  of  its  defection.     Scipio  himself  returned  b  ' 
ing  by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  1 1 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  1 1 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.    Silanus,  whom  he  ha  i 
ness  the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasc  i 
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Tanraco»  and  reported  to  him  thiit  the  war  was  over,  that  flo  enemj  was  to  be 

found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyreneea  to  the  PillarB  of  Hercules."'    Scipio  iliere- 

fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  oompkUon  of  his  woHl. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expulaioD  of 

the  Carthaennians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 


•b/MfStaiwit^'s]^  it  miffht  enable  him  the  easier  to  cany  the  war  into  Africa.     He 

had  idready  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  ae- 
oure  a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Loelius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Maseesylian  kmg,  Sypliax>  the  most  powerful  oi  ail 
the  Afiican  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  m  alliance  with  the  CarthagiDi- 
ans,  had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.  Syphaz  told  Lselius  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordittary» 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  provincCi  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa^  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Massesylian  king.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  ta  France  in  lus  soli- 
tary  frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  .after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  from  the 
shore.'^  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Sptun  with  the  Y&ry  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax ;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Sjphax ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  enterUunment^  Las- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiratioa 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war.^  Laslius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  is- 
fluence,  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,^  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.  It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises  ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners."*  Scipio^ 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mismon,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Oaiihage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain 
iDMmoHoDorthaBpui.  ^  TarTSco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im- 
^"^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  (o  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breakii^  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favoraUe 
opportunity  to  pumsh  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier.^  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  been 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious townsy  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 
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Caiifangtiikii  wmy  was  broken  up.  •  .Either  the  Spaaiards  mm 
new  proTOcatioD,  wbieh  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field ;  or 
must  have  influenced  him,  whioh  hitherto  he  had  not  felt>  an 
other  considerations^  forced  him-  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  sou 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  bj 
iDStnictioDs  from  Hannibel ;  and  actii^  luder  such  direction, 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  anot 
struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  wl 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  of  Hasdrubal's  army  f  but  it  i 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organising  a  ne^ 
Homans.  The  mines  were  stOl  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probal 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wantmg  to  rouse  the  i 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  ha 
bis  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  R< 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likeb 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  oth< 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  ivin  more  of  the  wealth  o 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may 
toms  of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to '. 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  misch 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  agam  marched  into  the  south  of  i 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  111 

Illitui^  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis,  nea 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen, 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  a 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the 
liad  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced 
Spain  ;^  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  I 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  th 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
to  the  Carthagmians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  m; 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  I 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  bv  any  particular  acte 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason. 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepj 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national 
stinaey  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Roma 
once  repulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead 
son,  and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  ge 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forb^r :  with  an  overwhelming  ru 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Lseliu 
on  the  opponte  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  desertert 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  oi  daring  activi 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  si 
resistance.*'  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  n 
was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  t 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  tota! 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  wh 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  sepa 
command.    But  Scipio's  arrival,  &esh  from  the  storming  of 
toxgi,  struck  tenror  mto  the  besieged;  and  the  Spaniards  he 
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peace  by  sarrendering,  not  their  t<mn  only,  but  a  Caithagmian  ganiaoii,  wliidi 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  BomauB  treated  Oaatulo^  says 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illiturgi ;  which  seems  to  imply  tkBk 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.*'/ 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
of  wp* :  MiMtTo-  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
tioo«rii.tab.Miuu.  other  towns  of  Baetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage.'' Marcius  crossed  the  BaBtis,  and  receiFed  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  carrying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  commumcations,  exhibited  one  of  those  shockiiig  in- 
stances of  desperation  which  testify  so  painfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished  in  ancient  warfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citisens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selliDg  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.** 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted ;  and  Marcius  returned  to 
(Mitt  tQ  flomiMUrG*.  his  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
^^  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Gades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibal's  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Lselius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
8eMe*iiiiDMi:iimtiii7  excitcment  which  he  had  imdergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
faiduBoBMiMny.  ^p^j^  gcipiQ,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  RcMman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Sucre,  at 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  4^1d,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  division 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.^ 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  gietttly 
iticmN;  Edpto'to  n.  ui  STrears.     This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasory  oif 

Rome  being  iU  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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aerrice ;  and  as  the  Spanish  anny  had  ayowedly  been  left  to 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  tc 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  t 
@cipio  himself  was  chai^d  with  injuring  the  discipline  of  his 
^ence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  re 
aonal  ascendency;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  &< 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  lax  his  discipline  was,  i 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder ;  anc 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complains 
neither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  foi 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  <: 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Bome,  they  hoped 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  examplci 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  iu:i 
der  and  the  tributes  of  the  surrounding  people.**  It  is  said  tha 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  servici 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  i 
They  probaflly  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselvi 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  wei 
on  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  afii 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  i\ 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  proven 
breakine  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  affected  : 
ters  had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity;  they 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  e 
leave  them  unrewarded ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endes 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldie 
Carthage  to  receive  it.*   , 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spfun  to  the  <  i 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quiet 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  b] 
fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  v< 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage, 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  : 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  ii 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  1 1 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.    Delighted  to  fio  : 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  N(  i 
sfHrits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  s 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leaye  hin  > 
dence  they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night.  *^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  n  i 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  sect 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.    According! 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  i 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  was  quiet :  the  baggage  of  1 
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t»  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniaitia  began  to  more  before  daybreak ;  about 
^wn  the  ookunns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  erery  other 
gate  to  secure  them  alli  and  to  take  care  uiat  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Suoro  were  summoned  to  the  fomm  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occaaons.  No  sooner  were  they 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
enpied  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evenmg,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  hb  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  sp^k.'** 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  over- 

wh^ming.    The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  completely  io 

w'tC'iiSuuSrtor  their  general's  power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 

********  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  sen- 

tence, that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  iostant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoimng  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  th^ 
snields,  as  if  they  were  going  to  attack  the  mutineers ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  aftir  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  Uie  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.***  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  alter 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
Tb»  NT«iM  spaniwb  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
•MMbdMd.  jjQ  draw  down  Scipio*s  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  efl^ing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefe  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than. the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  solders  after  the 
mutiny ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage. '"' 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
setpio'tmterTitwwitii  <^t  Ncw  CsTthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
MMiohM.  neighborhood  of  Gadea,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  (me  more 
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attempt  mifffat  be  made  to  restore  the  OarthngiBinn  dominkm  in  Spain.  Bat  his 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavahy  to  arrange  and  effect 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conrersation ; 
lie  promised  the  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  nrged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
xuilly.'^  Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Gades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  wtgo^rmK^imSv^ 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  bMSJlKKIdSIJ 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  the  '*^^- 
present,  at  an  end.     Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.     It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.     But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  hb  own,  had  provided  Mago 
-with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consistmg  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.     He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.'*''    He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Homan  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
-was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.     This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  ^Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthamnians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.     He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the.  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  atteck  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  cateh  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italv,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.*^ 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthagmians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.    Ti«aty  witk  emsm. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  8«ipfc»rtton»toRoiiie. 
with  Rome.^^^    He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.     Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  desirous  oi  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  U< 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.    Scipio  meff 
while,  accompanied  by  C.  Laslius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a 
umph,  because  he  haa  been  neither  consul  nor  preetor ;  but  he  entered  the 
wiw  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  in* 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  h 
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elected  consul  immediatelj,  witli  an  almost  unaoiiiious  feeling  in  his  fayor.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus."^ 

Thus  the  war^  heing  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
fnMpMtaflftiMwttiD  to  Italy  only;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  blazed;  for 
^^'7'  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  his 

ffround  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  in 
Liguria  ?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviving  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Thb  was 
not  beyond  possibUity :  but  Scipio»  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  niher 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  valley :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Afnca. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  terminated.  From  a  note  in 
the  margin,  that  chapter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  5th  of  May ;  on  the  1 2th 
of  June  the  author  breathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  the  heading 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain : — Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — Consulship  of  P.  Sdpio— Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locri — Scipio  in 
Africa — ^Hia  victories  over  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax — The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — ^a.  u.  c.  648  to  a.  u.  c.  561. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  to  cany  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
following  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  iSe  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  is  hen  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces- 
AdTrainrM  «nd  dMth  sltv  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
arifa(9*  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered  :  to  maintain  his  groimd  in  Italy,  till 
another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttinm.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared 
to  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has- 
drubal had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wi^k  oi  the 
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Cartbaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen 
sxon  in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  wifli  him  by  sea,  h 
erurprised  the  town  of  Genoa.^  The  name  of  hb  family  urge 
gurians  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  ar 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
cany.  We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  *enen 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  f 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romai 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  oblis^ed  to  leave  the  fie 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  m  the  country  of  1 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  a 
Idguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scip 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homei 
tions  and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  his  sti 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  8c 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Ham 
cause  of  their  countiy,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  effor 
bearing  resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from 
called  Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during  the 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiar! 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  rej 
tained  over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  evei 
believed.  But,  ih  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continuec 
inies,  after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  woi 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdr 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receivir 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  sue 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  s 
times ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posteri 
progress  in  his  imequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  mim 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  i 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquii 
himself  and  his  soldiers.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  th 
could  be  efifected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  siti: 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  ei 
without  the  subtest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  mo 
asters  of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unb 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  rav£ 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  se< 
tories  checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  Spsdn,  ha 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  d 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  accordi 
the  invariable  pohcy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  t 
in  the  country  which  he  was  gcnnff  to  make  the  seat  of  war. 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Sy 
siderable  of  the  Numidian  pnnces,  and,  according  to  Livy,  ha 
a  treaty  with  him.    But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  intei 
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the  ebanns  of  Sophodsba,  the  daughter  of  Haadrabal  Giseo ;  and  a  »hori  time 
before  Scipio  croeoed  oyer  into  Af riba»  he  sent  to  inform  lum  of  his  new  oonnec- 
tion»  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition*  as  he  should  now  be 
obliged  to  join  the  Carths^nians  in  opposii^^  him.  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  m  Africa.  MaRinissa  had  deserted  the  C^- 
thaginian  cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  tmie  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  lus  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphaz  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  thouffh  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
amonff  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself'  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing  had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself;  and  after  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  are  particularly 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  toe  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  poution  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain^  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  stiiking  a 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was^  to  win  over  Syphaz  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  with 

Ha  dMii««  til.  cu  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 
tur^  and  vmau-  tweeu  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps,    ^eir  temptations  to 
*"^'  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 

the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  ]ast»  when  tne  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  mto  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  deckring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Laeliu^his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Lselius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  names  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  duorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  o 
were  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  <  • 
overtaken  bj  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  bj  Masinissa,  who  h  i 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  mo 
flight.    In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amouc  I 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exc ! 
self  and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  <  i 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  beg< ; 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  o : 
out  their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  cont ! 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  helpless  i 
selves  attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  S : 
were  instantly  out  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  . 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  i 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resis ! 
alike  impracticable ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quai  I 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggliog  crowd  of  men  and  horses 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  atte  i 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  wli 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  ii 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enen  i 
to  Carthage ;  while  Sypbax  had  retreated  into  the  oppositi 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  ni 
wrecks  of  bis  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginji 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confir. 
fence  of  Numidia;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  tbousani 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  w 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  uter  his 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  i 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  i; 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  ai; 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once 
midia,  and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Laelius  and  Masii 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovei 
father's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battl 
not  onlv  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoni 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  me 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  imii 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  arn 
winter-quarters  before  Udca;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  bin 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital, 
ffinians  into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  i 
mte  counsels ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  detem 
gers  to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  m( 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  I 
tempt  was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intellige 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  prosecution 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  soHfeii 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  th&r  own  and  their  cooii- 
try's  dignity  in  the  humhleness  of  their  entreaties :  they  moved  Scipio,  however, 
to  dictate  such  conditions  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  which,  hy  ohuging  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — ^to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — ^to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  at 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded*  with  Scipio ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obbged 
iiit«mptifln«f  um  B*.  to  regret  the  want  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
lotiMiMM.  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomea 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  exbting  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  accorains'  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detuning  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  tnis  outrage ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Lselius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  smted  their  purposes,  as  ndther 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  wh^i  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
neariy  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,'  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
■atu*  arzutt.         °^*  *  *^^  ^^  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  sidvanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  smie 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference^ 
and  of  the  seeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Romaa 
family  memouB,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  rocorde  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Numidian  cavali^,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  beoi  indebted  to  the 
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Bexy\ees  of  Nnmidiaiui,  had  now,  on  this  great  occanon,  onl; ' 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  > 
was  probablj  drawn  tip  bj  Polybius  from  the  information  | 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  £  i 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states  that  the 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  e ' 
not  coyer  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  pi  i 
other,  thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  wh<  • 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  ih  i 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephan ; 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  shou  I 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual 
winsB ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Lse 
on  Uie  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elep  I 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  wc  i 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  • 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moor 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  si 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves;  while  Hannibal  himi 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  ; 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  T 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countr3nmen  undei 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laslius  and  the  I 
skirmishing  of  the  Nunudians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Romi 
noyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  oii 
that  L»lius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  d^Bord 
ginian  horse  speedily  from  the  field.  Others  advanced  aga 
and  did  much  miscluef ;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  ai 
emable,  they  were  enticed  by  the  ught-armed  troops  of  tbi 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  ( 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantr; 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  ai 
erly  supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  Ime,  were  for; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  I\ 
ginians,  and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troo|i 
By  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  a! 
nstance,  defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserv 
tives,  by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to 
direction ;  and  he  Uien  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Scipio,  after  I 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  I 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  content.  The  soldiers  on 
feet  in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on, 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  theu 
abated  zeaL  At  last  Laelius  and  Masinissa  returned  from 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  t 
army.*    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  & 

*  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,  in  many  tanoe  from  the  scene  < 

points,  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Zama.  The  atniggle,  which  wa 

The  Aastriaos  having  rooted  the  advanced  was  dedaed^  aa  at  Zan 

divisions  of  the  Frenoh  army,  oommenced  an  cavalry  on  me  flank  o 

entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  hat  the  victorious  cava 

Bonaparte,  like  Hannihri,  had  kept  at  a  dJa-  not  belong  to  the  anni 
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high  reputation ;  and  moBt  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  reaiBlnig  to 
the  kst.  Flight,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Boman  and  munidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannihal,  when  he  saw 
the  hattle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brodier  had  shown  at  the 
Metaums,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  his  country 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  iBver ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearii^  Eis  foil 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 
^^  and  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  ^be 
battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  andent 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  mateiials  for 
formiDg  a  generiu  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  efibrts 
of  Macedonia^  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

T]m  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio; 
Tmm  of  dw  p«N  <u^d  they  again  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
gnatodtoCMthas*.  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  s^ 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  suppliea- 
tions  for  peace.  The  conoueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  consid- 
erations of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  tOl  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  tslents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general.  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  aUowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted^ a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  agiun  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
mgned ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  Ufe,  we  learn  that  lus 
wiMdomMaepoUeyof  Gouduct,  ss  a  citizcn,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
S%it^d.niJ!i^  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant'  power  of  an  order  of 
goM  u»  Autioehiu.  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused.    He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 


respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-  thien  Damaa.  Oan^a^ne  dt  ISOO,  ai 

serve  waa  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Lnlins ;  gt  QmouUet  ae»  FrwnfOUy  tome  sii. 

while  it  waa  victorioas  at  Marengo,  owing  to  '  Polybina,  XV.  19. 

the  attaokmade by  EeUermao.    See  Oen.  Mat-  ■  livy,  XXXTTT.  45, 4A,  ^to. 
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refvenue,  much  of  which  he  foond  to  be  embezzled  hj  pexBons  in  office,  whfle  the 

(  people  were  heavQj  taxed  to  raise  the  jearly  contributions  due  to  the  Romans 

oy  the  last  treaty.    When  a  man  of  such  hifi;h  character  raised  his  voice  against 

<  80  ^rross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha* 

ginian  constitution  to  sive  him  efifectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  the  evil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services.  Han« 
nibal,  however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  then*  hatred.  The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  theu: 

I  commanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 

of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.    He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 

(  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 

were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  unng  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accordinglv  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tjre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
gloiT  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  ot 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  hb  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  ^„  ^  Aotfoduii. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent^  with  an  army  into  ^Sf*^  JSLitl  ul 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable ;  and  an  ^**^ 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas- 
ure  was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousv  of  the  glorv  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was*^  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  government.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  ans  of  Per- 
ffamus.  All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  con* 
dition  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  nave  satisfied  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was«^ent  to  the  court  of  Pni- 

•  livy,  XXXIV.  60.  »  livy,  XXXVL  V  »  PolybluB,  XXI.  li. 
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jrias,  that  king,  wbether  spontaneouBly,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambassadoi^ 
promised  to  put  their  great  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treacheiy,  however,  wu 
suspected  hj  Hannibiu ;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secured  by 
the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  \ij 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  become 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Haoni- 
bal  died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romaos,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fomih 
year  of  his  age. . 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  whieb 
they  have  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  asagn 
a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  ptat- 
est  of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  ail  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  the  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Juveoil 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantk  d^ 
sire  of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genioi^ 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  jodg- 
ment  to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country ;  and  his  sacii- 
fice  of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zama  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  hved  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  afifords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despaii 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  uncharged  with  a  single  eiror; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Home  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  hb  ascendency 
over  men's  nunds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  eiercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  charaeter 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensihle; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  ohstinscy. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  ntteny 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  mcKlem  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  exc» 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  hy  his 
enemies,  in  hb  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of »» 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  ^S°^ 
tion  to  be  foi^tful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  gw 
objects ;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talentt 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  in£fiforence  to  hmni* 
suffering. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  FIRS! 


The  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  cons 
the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  (raulish  invas 
authorities :  tne  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  livy,  Die 
of  Halicamassos.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  eaci 
ogy  adopted  by  its  own  particular  author ;  so  that  as  thi 
year  wilt  be  fqund  marked  by  the  names  of  different  set 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  bein 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  mus< 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  ha 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius ;  ai 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  effaced  words  of  the 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  sev 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  ma 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  ve 
mains  had  been  found.    This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1 : 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  1 1 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at.Milai 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  bei  re ;  f  • 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserve  ~  in  tl 
completed  by  the  oiscovery  of  the  remaining  sylli     3,  af 
centuries,    I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  £ : 
rated  them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  t ; 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads ;  but  t : 
notices  of  the  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Thus 
tilius  and  P.  Curiatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  ti 
mediately  succeeded  the  decemvirate,  M.  Horatius  and  I . 
month  of  August,  304.    It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti 
decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  pi  i 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  I 

n.  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronoh  f 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.    Thu 
of  the  military  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginr 
(in.  33).    Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  pointi 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  t< 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
probable  that  livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth 
accident;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  on< 
ginning  of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.    Wit 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  becon  ; 
iLgree  with  Livy's  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  s(  ^ 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology    I 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  num  ' 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  livy,  than  livy  himself  allows  :  i 

m.  Dionysius  regularly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  w  1 
that  the  sj^nchronistic  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  asc< 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  yeai  : 
(L  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  first  year  o: 
so  that  there  were  just  one  huncbred  and  twenty  years  b  . 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  from  the  fonndation  of 
Rome  (I.  75) ;  so  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  withont  difficulty. 
But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionvsius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can- 
not compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  n'om  313  to  365,  with  those 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

rV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  83mchromstic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fiith  Olympiad  falls,  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  that  same  consul- 
ship is  by  Dionydus  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  or  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  mvasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Thiis  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybius  (1. 6), 
and  it  was  probaDl3r  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  variations 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difierence  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assies  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  later  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difference  is  again  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  ought  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp^ 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  ll  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  ServUius, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  himself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tiibuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it ;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  ne  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  iie  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C.  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  army 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according^ to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  %ut  the  CJarthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  Xm.  43,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  uiat  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nine- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucydides,  DI.  86),  that  is,  in  Ol^mp.  88-2.  But  this 
18  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  qmte  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Laches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthagmian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  uxty  ships  of  war ;  and  ms  ffreat 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spreaa  ter- 
ror trough  all  the  neighboring  countries.    Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  ninety- 
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second  Olympiad  synchroDize  with  the  consulBhip  of  T.  Qc 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome? 

Note, — ^I  have  said  that  livy  places  the  beginning  of  the 
His  words  are,  **■  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  quam  condita  Roi 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  i 
nine  years  in  livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemviratt 
military  tribuneship,  which  livy  places  beyond  all  dispute 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point 
seems  to  me  certain  that  ^  Anno  trecentesimo  altero"  must  i 
301.    For  **  alter"  must  immediately  precede  **  tertius,"  and 
**Anuo  trecentesimo  tertio"  would  signify  the  year  303.    T 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which, 
even  this  to  mean  the  *'  thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  secc 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.    Thus  the  thirteenth  of 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  before  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth, 
is  reckoned  as  l£e  first.    But  in  abstract  numeral  expressi 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  fol 
fore  the  ^  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  **  trecente 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it    The  usage  of  the  Greek  w( 
gous  to  this.    AtvHp^  hu  ittrd  Tfiv  ikdxnv  would  be  the  year  nes 
should  more  naturally  call  the  "  first  year"  after  it.    But  *< 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  e 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  onl 
more;  for  if  **  trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we  should  i 
first,"  then  ^  trecentesimo  decimo"  in  livy,  IV.  7,  must  b 
"'  three  hundred  and  ninth,"  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckor 
followed  by  **  tertius." 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.'  I  have 
given,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  given  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  which 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  tables  without  any  omission,  and  at  ^le  same  time 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  462,  and  those  of  Livy  with  the  year  459 ; 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  there  both  liefore  and 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  one  of  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  SicUian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copv  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  m  hb 
edition  of  fiusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  of  inrofii^  x^imp. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  iNoris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century^,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Gnevius'  CoUec- 
tion  of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
of  errors ;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  rep- 
resenting all  the  years  of  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  give 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicuian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were  continuous  in  point  of  time, 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  or  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  Ml  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  hastily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  to 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 

S*ve  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clan- 
us  and  Volumnius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  Calatinus  is  corrupted  into  ^  Catacion,"  Dentatua 
into  **  Benacus,"  Cedicins  into  **  Decius,"  Caudex  into  **  Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  **  Cambius"  in  the  Si- 
cilian Fasti,  and  ^  Cinna**  in  those  of  Noris ;  and  manv  others  recur  which  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruptions,  however,  cannot  eauly  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  diiSerent  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti. 

With  regard  to  Livv*s  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VH  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fiffch  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sut 
picius  Peticus  and  M.  Valerius  PubUcoIa.  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accoid- 
uig  to  livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  D.  Junius 
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Sratm,  the  last  mentioned  in  bis  tenth  book,  would  fUl  in  the  ye 

plltces  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wh 

regna,  and  so  to  haye  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.    This  I 

oncile  lAvj  with  himself  beeanse  nis  reckonings  elsewhere  rec 

insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.    Tha 

l>eginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  whit 

beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  aecond,  had  ft 

ter  for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seyenty-eiffht  je 

from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Cuiudiuf 

^irar  benn.    Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.    Bi 

bundred  and  seventr-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chrom 

since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  **  four  hundred  and  eig 

however,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eigl 

merais  CDIJCXVIIL  having,  as  he  thinks,  been  comipted  from  ( 

X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.    He  tl 

ginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above 

vrhole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  livy,  which  he  makes  c 

Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  mrst  Ptmic  war  does  actus 

ing  to  livy,  begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships 

Pyrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  An.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  nam 

nius  and  C.  Fabius  in  486,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  L.  Mami 

of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIII. } 

naras,  VIII.  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is 

himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  CapitolinL    The  consulsh 

Mamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noi 

the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulship  of  '. 

Fabius  in  487,  and  that  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489, 

interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  interm 

Zonaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  beiogsent  against  the  Volsinians,  a 

he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  **  ^milius,"  according  to  the  pres 

the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.    But  in  the  second  chap 

hook  of  Zonaras,  L.  ^mUius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Phili] 

MS.  called  hiavtXiop,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  AZ/irXio. 

confounded  with  each  other.    And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledge 

Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolii 

livy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  I 

and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — ^that  is,  with  the  < 

^  dius  and  M.  Fulvius;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  aU 

three  years — from  the  year  487  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  o 

JGlius  Pstus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carths ; 

the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.    And  1 

Siffonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIII.  to  CDUt  I 

lianed,  although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  t 

pretation  of  it;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  con  i 

own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App 

had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.    And,  therefore,  accordiu] 

of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  : 

and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  650. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Ro  i 
ler^s  now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  il 
piexity  to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  find  every  action  recorded  i 
a  difierent  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomc  I 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt 
dation  of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately;  noi 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itec 
the  chronology  of  Greece.    Our  existing  authorities  are  too  unc  : 
ing  to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place.  I 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  f  i 
be  found.    The  five  years  of  anarchy  during  the  discusnons  on 
indeed,  utterly  improoable,  and  we  may  safe^  assume  that  tiiey  (  i 
ed  exactly  as  they  are  represented.    But  Cn.  Flavius,  in  the  inid« 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  ye  i 

iI1lq7,BM.Natiir.ZXZm.|IO.   EtLSDUI. 
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of  the  Capitol ;  mi  thU  •greea  axaetlf  with  the  f^ti  C^ntoliid,  whioh  place  the  adil*- 
ibip  of  FutTios  JUMJ  the  eeasorthip  of  Fabius  and  Declua  in  the  veu  of  Rome  449.  It 
U,  lodeed,  probable  that  the  GanUab  inruion  ahotild  be  placed  Utar  than  its  coounoa 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  (he  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the  eom- 
monwealth,  a  period  for  which  we  liave  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Vet  Polybioe  followed  (ha  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invaaioD,  and  hia 
chronology  of  the  satisequent  (jaulish  wars  ie  all  baaed  oo  the  assoinplion  tliat  Rome 
wa«  taken  in  the  flS(h  Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  donbtlesa  ma^  have  been  mis- 
led, and  Cn.  Fulviaa  may  bare  had  no  sufficient  aothority  for  fixiog  the  lolerral  between 
the  dedicalion  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  out  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  aorer  guidesl  and  if  the  recoida  on  which  they  relied 
were  uncertain,  n«  indeed  they  very  posably  were,  what  evidence  or  what  probalHlitj 
can  we  find  now,  so  aa  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  cooctusion  t 

I  follow,  then,  the  conimon  chronoliwy  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  aa  thinhing  with  llie 
anthors  of  "L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  6ie  very  year.and  even 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  npoa 
their  office,  but  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference;  and  if  not  correct, 
which  in  all  probability  it  ia  not,  yet  ia  quite  as  mach  so  as  any  other  system  whidi 
could  be  aet  up  in  ita  room.  And  this  haa  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr's  datea 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  hia  amend- 
ed chronology  is  ao  clear  as  to  compenaate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing 
from  a  eyatein  which  ia  fixed  in  tiie  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  niatorr 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— PiQB  37. 

I  migbt  have  spared  the  first  part  of  thia  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  that  the 
reading,  "  Turrianum  a  Fregellia  accitum,"  ia  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  Bamberg  MS. 
reads  "  vulcaniveis  accitum  r  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  Harduin  and  Brolier  "Re- 
gina  n."  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  6797)  reads  "  at  vol- 
gamalia  accitum :"  both  snow  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  ia 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  nsssage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  M8S.  ia  iminteUigi- 
ble,  but  which  clearly  containea  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibi[ed  in  the  later 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  ' 
was  "  et  Volainiis  accitum ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn'a  con- 
jecture, "VulcaniumaVeiis  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  tracea  preserved 
in  the  Bambew  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  &om  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
TurrianuB  or  Torianua  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny'a  authority.  I 
find  that  Hr.  Millinffen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  "  fVegenie"  inatead  of 
"  E^egellis,"  he  not  snowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  wo  were  bat  fightinif 
with  a  shadow. 
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The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  mannacripts  of  the  i 
iwnritten  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  < 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  serie 
£ncyclop8Bdia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Ron 
Tidth  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  worl 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opii 
esting  questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  th 
aert  Sxem. 

Note  A,  to  p.  455, 1.  54. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roma 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represeni 
and  aspect  of  their  citv  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  lang 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  } 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  a 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  ho^ 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seeming 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  ai 
chads  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contain( 

the  sixth  centmry,  ana  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  wit! 

to  Servius  Tullius.    Its  circumference  was  about  seven  mil 

was  far  from  being  all  built  over.     Sacred  groves,  the 

which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  gi 

numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such 

rides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  > 

other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  coi 

river,*  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  fi 

Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadiifons,  andth 

the  Circus  Maximus.    But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earl 

in  this  quarter;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and 

Porta  Flumenttuia,  was  alreiEuly  covered  with  houses  in 

Punic  war.'    Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  1 

ing  the  fortress  on  the  Janioulua  with  the  city :  on  the 

from  the  Esquilme  to  the  end  of  the  Qoirinal,  the  space 

to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,^  and  the  hou 
floors'  being  occupied  by  difiPerent  families,  according  to  t 

mon  m  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.    There  was  as  ' 

< 

>  Bansen^s  Beschreibiing  der  Stadt  Bom,  *  Niebuhr,  Abri 
Vol.  1.  p.  678.  [in  Bnnsen's  Bom4 

*  Bnnsen,  p.  688,  fto.  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  ^  TaoitaB,  Anna! 
Vol  m.  p.  86G,  note  686.  *  This  is  said  ex 

of  the  houses  on  i^ 
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architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece;  and  of  tlie 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  jet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Yetus ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  undeiOTOund  ;* 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  mvading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water*  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  469  had  been  payed  with  basalt,^  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburdne.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  payed,  we 
haye,  I  belieye,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  ofifering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Pliny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three'  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  beyond  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  Sdc,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidenae,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.*  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  takeii 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land^®  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnae  and  Fidens, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xr^o'si^,  he  meant  possessiones,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it 

Polybius  has  remarked,^'  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

*  Frontinus,  de  Aqnndnctibns,  7.  18.    The  of  its  oonrse  was  forty-three  miles,  all  of  which, 

Aqna  Appia  had  its  source  near  tne  road  to  except  221  paoes,  was  undeigroond.     Fronti- 

Pneneste,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nns,  c.  6. 

stones  from  Borne ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  ^  Livy  X.  47.    Silioe  perstrata  est.    Silex  is 

course  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  made 

of  the  water  took  place,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  crystallized  mass  of  augite,  leucite,  ze- 

gemina  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  oute,  &o.    See  Bunsen^s  Bome,  p.  50,  note. 

towards  the  Palatine^  was  11  miles  and  190  *  III.  6. 

paces.    It  was  carried  undei]^und  the  whole  *  Gabiis  desertior  atque  Fidenis  Vxcus.    8m 

of  the  distance,  except  for  sixty  paces  dose  to  also  Cicero,  pro  Plando. 

the  Porta  Gapena  (in  the  low  ground^just  un-  "  Livy,  Iv.  48.    Nee  enim  feime  qulcquam 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  Ceenan).    Tne  Anio  agri,  utm  urbe  alieno  solo  positft,  non  armia 

Vetus  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  jmrtum  erat. 

according  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Btrabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  livy,  L  SS, 

years  afterwards.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  89. 

from  Bome,  above  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  ^  III.  22. 
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tihat  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  ^ 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficult} 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  be^nnmg  of  the  cot 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preset 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.    But  ii 
Hiatin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  toi 
^was  consul  in  495,  are  b6th  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  ai 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  < 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  of  the  whole  country 
and  the  Macra,  is  said  by  Polybius  to  hare  amounted  to  110, 
529.     It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  co 
oning,  and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduce 
Even  adopting  the  lower  number,  we  get  a  free  population  < 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,] 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.     In  Campania  f 
been  numerous :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  t 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  i 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  ca 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Roi 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.     S 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  ar 
ber  and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  accou 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Ruble 
ciently  great.     No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  neater ;  but 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  hav 
mously,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gaul 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans, : 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modem  times,  which  i 
favorable  to  agriculture.     On  the  contrary,  they  were  cull 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small 
into  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural 
the  extent  t)f  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  t^ 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  maliuia  has  nc 
able,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particula 
Amo,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  fror 
ticable  marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supporte 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  s 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  e 
cial  spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which 
This  b  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  pass< 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  ( 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  thi 


"  PolybioB  reokonB  the  four  Boman  lemons  oStizenB  of  foreign  ■ 

employed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Borne,  it  would 

covered  the  oiw,  as  txdudoe  of  the  census  of  the  Campanians ;  a 

the  Bomans  ana  Campanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  dosely  agreeii 

Slete  census,  indading  the  l^ons  stationed  in  mans  and  Campan 

icily  and  Tarentam,  would  have  ffiven  a  sum  878,000,  if  we  sopj 

tolalof  824,900.    Bnt  the  oensos  for  the  year  incmded  the  soldie 

MS,  gives  only  270,818  (utizens.    Now  if,  aa  amount,  instead  of 

mebuir  supposes,  the  oeDsna  iaoiaded  all  those  **  Livy,  XXI.  68 


052  ADDENDA. 

The  avowed  object  of  tbis  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  ezclnsion  was,  that  trade  was 
degradiDg  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  oppositioD,  proTea 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopoliae  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competitioii  ci  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  ^ven  them  great  advantages  in  eveiy 
market  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  IU>mans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  aoqui- 
sition  of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undeigone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  theref<M«  con* 
tributed  but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings''  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined**  for  the  first  tmie  only  five  yeare  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  fuU  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad* 
miration  and  veneration ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inaamuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  woTBt 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  turba  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  i^nst  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  weuare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  then:  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig* 
nity  to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  tbeare 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  pomts  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  ael* 
dom  broken,  either  by  adulteiy  or  by  divorce ;"  and  the  obedience  of  children 

'  BarbeiB  were  vaknown  at  Rome,  aooord-    '  "  It  is  a  well-known  story  that  8p.  GairOiai 
to  Varro  (Pliny,  VII.  59^,  till  the  year  654 ;    was  the  flrst  Boman  who  divonwd  his  wift ; 


lonly  eaten  m  Italy  now.  Beohts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake :  and 

"  rhny,  XXXnr.  8.  poasiUy  it  is  not  to  he  taken  to  the  lettar.  But 
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io  their  paints  was  secured  at  once  by  the  geoeral  feel 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  poiesUu  confer  on  the  j 
Hbontj,  and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  r 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slaye.     Yet  so  strong  is 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannising  over  his  chil 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  goy< 
aeglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  beinff  the 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  m  th< 
But  although  m  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriag 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  moi 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.    As  if  compronusin 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerat 
sual  indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  • 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  i 
hy  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which 
bled  actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.    S< 
dency  of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily 
express  testimony,^'  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  a 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woi 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  enterta: 
name  of  Fabulae  Atellanse,'*  without  any  degradation,  a] 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regulai 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  prim 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  pa 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  co 
safe  from  their  dominion.    Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of 
dnlged  in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slavi 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  liberalia,  an: 
▼als,  gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passi : 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  i  i 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Koman  discipline  in  < 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety  • 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  b  i 


Note  B,  to  page  460, 1.  89. 

The  expression  in  Yarro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Cc : 
ensi  primo  confecto''  (Ling.  Lat.  lY.  p.  39,  Ed.  Yarior.  16 

if^  as  the  stoir  seems  to  imply,  Carvilios  di-  therefore,  in  later  1  : 

Torced  his  Wiie  in  order  to  marry  another  (and  fi^qnent,  it  fell  into  i 

this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  *'  Divortitun/'  QmveiUio  in  Manun 

fiven  in  Scholiom  on  Cioero  de  Oratore^  I.  40,  mal  marriage  oame  . 

^ivorUum  est,  quoties  dissoluto  matnmonio  merely  on  the  con  \ 

alter  eorum  alteras  nnptias  sequitor),  then  it  could  be  dissolved  i  i 
may  have  been  one  of  tne  earliest  instanoes  of       "  See   Fragm.  \  i 

anon  a  divorce^  not  absolutely  the  very  earli-  Affathon* 
est.    For  the  Komans  in  early  times,  no  less       ^  Livy*  VH.  2.   I  t 
than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Taoitos,  ab-       *  Aognstine,  Ci\  I 

horred  second  marriages  TValor.  Maxim.  II.  1,  aoeniooram  tolerabi  i 

%  %),    Again,  marriages  celebrated  with  the  re-  licet  et  tragoBdi», 

Imoos  ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Cory-  amende  in  spectaci  . 

mrrtaHo  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except  dine,  sed  nnllA  salt'  : 

Dv  the  performance  of  certain  other  ceremonies,  mm  obsocenitate  oo  i 

which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt-  multa^'  include  the 

ing,  in  order  to  det«r  any  one  from  having  re-  from  the  distinctioi  I 

course  to  them.    This  shows  the  old  feeling  comedy,  and  from    '. 

with  re^d  to  divorce ;  for  marriage  by  Cor^  histrionlbus  fabeUa  i 

farrtatw  was  doubtless  considered  originally  se  more  antiquo  rid  : 

as  the  only  true  and  solemn  marriage.    And  tare  oospit." 
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L  19,  **T,  Haalio  Gonrale,  poet  Punieum  piimiiin  perfedom  bdluiiL"  This 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  bj  Oatulus  six.  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  618-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  ezpressicm  of  Patereulus, 
"  Certfi^  pacis  argnmentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ori^nal  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Seyerus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  lAwj 
places  it  m  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitcd  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  0.  DuiUius  in  the  first  Punic  war.  (Tacitus,  AuuiaL  IL 
49.^  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
nnaer  his  name  of  Quirinus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  waa  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  Satumal.  I.  0.  I  am  aware  that  Kiebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit) 
ffives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
Irorta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  stateSp  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  auUior- 
ity  in  such  matters,  declares  tiiat  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  m 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins.  ( JBn.  YII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  rderred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


NoTB  C,  to  p.  461, 1.  10. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  lUyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Ulyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  lUyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boil,  the  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Illyr- 
ians  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria»  are 
described  by  Strabo  ^lY.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  bodies,  Uie  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periphis 
ascribed  to  Scylaz  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious ;  but  Scynmus  Chius,  wri* 
ting  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  "  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion  were  exhibited  in  Blyria  in 

85 
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the  time  of  SoymnttB  Gbiiu^  as  at  a  later  period  they  we 
Ciflalpine  GaxuB,  who  m  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I 
of  the  first  Ulyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merelj 
their  ferocity^  and  with  that  low  sense  oi  justice  or  tnM 
manly  charaoteiises  the  barbaxian. 


NoTB  D,  to  p.  468, 1.  8. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Oartha^na  so  hi| 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranea 
July,  and  August/ 


it 


NoTB  E,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similai 

XXIL  67),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referre 

of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  call 

hut  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  we] 

the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers. 

that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contai 

nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  iti 

books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecie 

and  such  must  imdoubtedl^  have  been  the  meaning  of  tl: 

Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.    Prophecies  reli 

have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  th 

the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls 

their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.    The  ev 

cies  was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices 

practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authori 

proper  to  deny.    Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  pnu 

against  the  Brundisians.    An  oracle  had  declared  that  tb 

era  of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so, 

expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurau' 

embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apulians  put  the  ambassador 

them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  and  ] 

in  any  other  sense.    (Justin,  XIL  2.) 


NoTB  F,  to  p.  466, 1.  28. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geogr 

praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius 

He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  < 

and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain  information 

very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  i 

are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  pal 

possible  to  understand  them.    For  instance,  in  his  accoi 

Gauls  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  o 

Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  c 

in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a 

oC  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  a 

reetion  of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.    The  ( 

the  Apennines  into  Ti^eany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium 

selves  on  the  rear  of  the  preetor's  army,  which  had  be 
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]&ni8can  frontier.  We  must  rappose,  then,  that  the  pneioi^s  nimy  wae  posted 
between  Fsesulfe  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gkrak  to  eron  the  Apennines  neaify 
hy  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
GhiulB,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  road  fram 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  ch»n  of  the  Apennines,  nev 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mu^ello,  or  Valley  of  the  SicTe,  to  their  left, 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Yaldamo,  fubout  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
dsa  :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaldamo,  till  they  crossed 
OTer  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Ohiana  by  the  line  of  the  Yaldambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  haye  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  npper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
polciano,  to  Chinsi  or  Clnsiom. 


Note  G,  to  p.  466,  L  88. 

The  text  of  Polybins  (11.  26)  places  this  batUe  at  Fcesulm  ;  this  should  deariy 
be  corrected  into  BtualcB,  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  onr  manuscripts  of 
Polybins  are  ccmtinually  corrapt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466, 1.  1. 

In  Polybhis,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  interccfpted,  €6gi  TsKotpJuva  «%  ^^^#*h 
vlflt^.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  Bcene  of  t(be 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


NoTB  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  histCMisai  Po- 
lybins travelled  through  Oisalpme  Gaul,  and  was  strack  with  the  unrivalled  pio- 
ductiveness  of  the  country.    It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  min  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  puiin,  fed  the  largest 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inna  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  alter  th^  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.    Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  eneigy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.    The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thmned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  iu  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintamed  in  conuort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  Ul-watched  dvHintiaii 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.     But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  6a.nl 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  havepresented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlem  of  the 
year  634.    The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  bnnlly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lasy  and  careless  cultivatioa  of  the 
Gauls.    Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwaUed  villages,  if  the  name  of  villaffe  may  be  given  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furmture,  that  **  man's  life''  neot  m 
them  was  literally  '*  as  cheap  as  beaste'.*'    And  along  with  this  state  of  pbyaicsal 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.    There  were  men  in  the 
country;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes;  but'tierewas  no 
wealth.    One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  aeems  to  hft?6 


knowledgisd ;  tlie  mne  nUeh,  inirodiioed  into  Bvope  i 
mrds  by  the  ▼iotories  of  tbe  Oennaa  barbviaiiB^  has 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  lelatioii  of  chief  and  f olloi 
in  its  snbeequent  form,  lord  and  Taaaala.    The  head  of  a 
liis  strength  and  courage,  gathered  aromid  hhn  a  nmiM 
from  other  fiunihes ;  and  ihey  formed  his  dan,  or  band, 
liim  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings 
"vrliich  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commons 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness 
than  God.    This  ^vil  and  degnuiiD^  bond  is  well  descril 
Roman  writers,  by  words  ezpressTe  of  unlawful  and  i 
(**  Factio,"  Oflesar,  de  Bell.  GaUic.  YI.  11 ;  krmpia,  Fohf 
same  which  iji  other  times  and  conntries  has  appeared  u 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societi 
'where  and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individi 
lence,  as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  w 
we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Law. 


Nora  K,  to  p.  468,  L  42. 

The  remoTS  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  i 

tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  m  the  same  words  ss  in  tl 

There  it  is  said,  **  forensis  facUo  cum  comitia  et  campum 

Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbana 

20tb  Epitome  it  is  said,  **  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redac 

persi  per  omnes  foissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburrs 

**  forensis  factio"  of  the  9th  book  is  said  to  haye  consiste 

millimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  ''forensis  turba,"  as  if 

described  rsiher  than  their  birth.     In  the  20th  book,  th 

called  simply  "  libertini."    But  libertini  in  ffeneral  must 

dlojrm^its  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius*  measure  was  c 

for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to 

slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generaUy  entered  m  tl: 

which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of 

most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political 

But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  im 

second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  C.  Va 

Bordidis  hominibus  causisque  adyersus  rem  et  famam  be 

tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  peryenit."  XXII.  26.     \ 

and  before  that  tune  had  been  qusestor,  sedile,  and  curul 

haye  come  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flamii 

cottcdve  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocra< 

the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes ;  but  th< 

minios  should  haye  become  their  instrument  in  d<Nng  tl 

tests  with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwar 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  oe 

colleague  haye  done  it  against  his  wiU,  according  to  tb 

lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminiua  was  a  very 
he  liked  the  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  pop 
was  like  M.  Curius,  who  also  yehemently  upheld  an 
as  a  slaye  a  citizen  who  refused  to  senre  as  a  soldier, 
the  colleague  of  Falmis  in  the  former  clearing  of  the 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.    He  was,]ike  Marius,  ti 
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■wMoamoy,  yet  a  iMkle  oppoter  ako  of  a  La  Fntwrntaiin  (Ptatooh,  Mi- 
rhtt,  4.)  Periisps,  too>  bk  notknis  were  whdly  agiuiiit  ghiDg  poKtieal  iniliMBee 
to  aay  tlnBg  bat  agrieakue ;  aad  In  anpport  of  the  Olaiidiaa  ]a.w»  the  objeet  of 
i^ch  was  to  present  the  e^iaton  from-beooming  merohantB,  was  perhape  eos- 
eerred  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removiDg  the  frndmen  into  the  four  ekty  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemeooe  of  his  temper^  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Gate  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  478, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  duection  thb  iamous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  tlmn  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  who  can  midertake  to  decide  it? 
The  difficulty  to  modem  inauirers  mis  arisen  eUefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
-geographical  tfdent  in  Poly  oius.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  oyer  have 
gaked  the  reputation  of  a  good  geompher,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  who 
have  any  notion  what  a  geographies  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  b^me  a  geompher ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  impoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writmgs  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountun  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Hannibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  .afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  fint>m  it  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  convey^  little  informalioo  to 
-Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  IMj 
•touches  of  the  vai^g  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recogmted  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  PolyUus  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  pereons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identiiyiB|r  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  cbubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  app^  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeara  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  ^ 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hannibars  object  was  not  simply  to  eet 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  ne 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engi^red  in  wan  with  the  Bo- 
mans.  Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubrians ;  ana  as  the  Insubriana,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Tidnus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  mto  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Generre. 

NoTB  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  ciriliaed  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  to  ngaard  the  crosang 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  smnmer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  iathen  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  maroh,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  by  whidi 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  Uiat  the  remnant  of  his  anny, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  thousand  horBcmen :  nor  does  PolyUus  seem  to  suspect  vty 


exaggeration  in  the  statemeQi.    Yet  derea  years  aftenf 
line  Alps  in  his  hrother's  track  without  sustaining  any  k 
and  **  a  few  accidents''*^  are  all  that  occurred  in  uie  moi 
modem  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bern 
Mannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  n 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  whicl 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  whi 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication 
find.     It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  sc 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  8t.  Bernard,  or  M 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  rea 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.     For  the  passac 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  | 
pass,  whroh  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  i 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  b] 
sand  flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Tc 
d' Aosta  puzzles  me.     According  to  any  ordinary  rate  of  m 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  tb 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  sue' 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Aug 
them  by  wholesale.     And  yet  Hannibal,  on  tne  Italian  s 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.     I  have  often  wished  to  ( 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  anc 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  F 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.     In  some  respects  also,  I  thii 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass. 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  s 
does  the  'ksvxiiesrpoy  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  b 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  A 


NoTB  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr'i 
Count  de  Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the 
leon  at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans 
treat,  by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  i 
bal  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  B 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  ha( 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Victi: 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  CI 
force  them  to  a  battle.    Poly  bins'  words  are  equally  clea 

** "  On  n^ent  que  pea  d'aoddens."    Ntpo-  Inxnriant  aboat  tl 

leon's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  261.  to  run  throofh 

"  Even  «8  late  as  the  year  1646,  Evelyn's  again  above  Sim] 

description  of  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  in  ooantry  peoj^e  tb 

September  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  with  snow  smoe ' 

who  know  only  its  present  state.    He  speaks  of  bered  it  to  be  wit 

the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Sempione^aa  descent  towards 

"  half  covered  with  snow,"   and  says  that  made  for  some^ 

*'  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow."    Hemoii 
many  miles;''  whereas  now  the  pines  art  so 
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of  tlie  Romui  centre,  he  nja,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  awn  camp  xuhii- 

rain  hariDg  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  bad  been  in  the  moniing:)  nittvinti; 
rif  fftgoc  ti^fooi  nfr'depa^iai  drejfu^fai  tlf  ITXtucivriav.  It  is  still  a  diS- 
cnItT  how  Semprooius  could  have  been  allotred  to  effect  hts  junetioQ  with  Seipu, 
while  Hanntbnl  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  mm 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placentia,  and  so  bare  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right.  i 

Notb  0,  p.  488,  I.  36. 

Niebubr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  \iew  of  Thrasymenns  | 
as  absolutely  certain.  Flaminiua,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminuni, 
expecting  HEumibal  by  that  rood.  But  when  he  beard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etniria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines  to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Corlooa 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  ChiusI ;  then  tunuDg  abort  round,  occupied  the  defile  o( 
Pasaignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hilla,  forced  tLe  long  Roman 
column  by  a  flank  attack  into  the  take,  while  he  engaged  the  bead  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybiua  and  livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Ro[nans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  PolybiuB  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  torned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  wu 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  U> 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  rood 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  fianks  on  the  hill- sides  above  it. 

NoT«  P,  to  p.  605, 1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  ApuUa  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Tenusia,  and  Brundi- 
sinm  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  .^Esemia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief^ 
and  got  Philip  to  send  lum  artillery,  ne  would  have  done  far  better ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfectioo. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterana 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  deges  are  the  great  defect  of  Haniubal's  operations  in  Italy  ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  hia  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  innabitants  who  had 
jomed  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  gamsons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  ganisons :  Venusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  coloniBta. 
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-He  rentains  on  the  right  hank  the  next  day  and  night,  ii 
Affnim  SidiciniuDy  and  there  remains  one  day  plundering. 
lie  adyances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suessanum,  Allifi 
agrum.     He  then  remainefor  tvfo  daye  under  Caeinum,  | 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aqninum  to  Fregella 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ^ei 
culiar  spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Fnu 
Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  he  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tuscnlum,  desc* 

marches  down  in  Pupiniam,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  mi 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Ro 

lishes  stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  alonff  under  the  walls 

to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  tc 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  aeain,  and  there  comes  a  sec 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  mues  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Ere 
ffoes  to  Reate,  Outilise,  and  Amitemum.  From  thence  thr 
Marrucinian  territory  by  SuImo»  through  the  Pelignian  ter 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Rbegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The 
iumusy  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Ro 
sistent  and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fa 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  an 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  that  namely  which  nc 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin 
bma,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  cro 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This 
inconsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehan 
and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answi 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  Yultumus  on  n 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Roi 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  n 
according  to  Polybius,  Hanmbal  set  out  for  Rome  only  fi^ 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  Im 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Yultumus  was  in  their  owi 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  hi 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  n( 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stadit 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  tl 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.    This  all 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  £ 
The  "  many  and  hostile  nations"  are  the  Pelignians,  Ma 
Sabines.    Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio ; 
ing  him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  th 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.    Had  he  advanced  by  the 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  1 
and  Rome. 
Fnlrius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome 
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the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  them.  Hannibal  ascends  the  r^ht  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watching  him. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Rome,  he  steals  out  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  fright  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  hb  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  winter  in  Lucania ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  mdi- 
cated  is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Celius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  by  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Yultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Castel 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Marrucinians  ; 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli:  from  Ami- 
temum,  by  Cutilise,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  Giso 
to  the  Atemo  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  S.  Vittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — ^to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoh  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corraptly  in  Mar- 
memos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  &c.  Ccelius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  tumed  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta**  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tomimparte.  Instead  of  Marmcinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Marrubios, 
or  Marmvios ;  the  people  of  Marravium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  E.  or  8.  E.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  ^ve  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  buming  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vigormu 
and  uninterrupted  marches  through  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
Rome  were  thinldng  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  filled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  theur  camp,  a«'|axroi.  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  folfowed  him  close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  <m 
the  fifth  day  of  hie  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  m  their 

*  At  Baiaao.    This  is  still  a  OBiriageable  road.    Keppel  Craven  oaOs  the  pass,  Furoa  Qvnso. 
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linee,  he  lialied  to  wait  for  his  punneri,  and  turamff  upo 
eamp  by  nighty  and  stormed  it  The  Romans  lalliea  by  ( 
^vrliich  he  eonld  not  force ;  so  he  wonld  not  wait  to  hem 
throngh  Apulia  and  Bmtttnm,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  su 

^gam  what  a  narrattye  I  with  no  details  of  tune  or  ] 
from  a  fiye  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  mere 
nibal's  retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  thl 
connected  with  the  oxnresaon  **  marchinff  through  Sam 
tbat  Polybius,  like  Csbuus,  made  Hannibu  advance  by  a 
Rome»  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  accordm( 
dar»  not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  1 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  pai 
Iseniia  and  Castel  di  Sangro?  Would  not  the  snow  Imv 
at  such  a  season  ? 
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I. — NOTE   OK  THK   TRIAL   AND   DEATH   OF  I 

ZoiTARAs,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cass 
..  as  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  sh 
tray  him,  went  up  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  a 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manlius  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  i 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off 
"was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  and  as  the  people  could  not  • 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  people  met  agaii 
si^ht  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  t 
liivj  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  t 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  groyes  without  the  city  w 

gas  Martins ;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secessioi 
1  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,yil.  41),  and  once  after  the  1 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  **  in  Esculeto."    (Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  X 
IS  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  tl 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  neace  was  restored  the  terms  w 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacrea  grove,  and  that  there  a  genera 
ed,  and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determir 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submi 
posed  his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  govemme 
to  public  justice.    The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented 
his  death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Pet 
ous  that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  ( 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  as  th< 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assec 
would  be  less  understood;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  b 
joumed  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  b* 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whe 
tol  directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  i 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession, 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed 
ment ;  and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  tc 


n.-~OK  THE   LATER  OONBTTrDTIOK   OF  THE 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  or! 
fiuniliar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well 
isted  during  those  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  a 
ceeded  to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  tine, 
tunes  were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  bnl 
was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  CsBsar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries 
towealtlL.  The  first  ehuM,  together  with  the  centuries  of  th 
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of  the  whole  eomitia.  Thus  every  election  would  have  been  in  tlie  hands  of  the  ridi, 
and  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto* 
gether  inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  io  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries ;  the  votes  were  taken  by  dassesi  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  snch 
and  such  tribes  are  mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  eomitia  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  eomitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constitution. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  eomitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arrangS  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed."  De  Le^bus,  III.  19.  The  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XOlI.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Philippic.  II.  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  to  Cesar,  de 
Republic^Oroinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitution, 
that  a  hiw  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tnbes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  offered  at  different  times  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  be.^onginff  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  centurv  in  each  tribe,  making  we  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  3ft5,  out 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  eomitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  VoL  L  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

Tf iebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  city  tribes  the  second  class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points :  that  the  jde- 
beian  knights  voted  distinctiy  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suflfragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knic^hts ;  2d,  that 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  vounger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousana  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  at  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  and  tiiat  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  auffurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  oat 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  uie  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  eomitia  of  centuries,  read  before 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  of 
the  first  elass  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  su wosea  that  two  of  theae 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centuries 
from  the  four  remainioff  classes ;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  the 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thus 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  eomitia  more  than  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  although  much  lesa  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  constitation  of  Ser. 
TuUiua. 
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liBttlT,  Professor  Husehke,  of  Breslan,  in  his  work  on  tfai 
Utas,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  ' 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two 
otber  of  yonnger ;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  1 
80  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contai 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  con 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end:  some  tribes,  according  1 
in^only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

%ut  i  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that  of 

nnsatis&ctory.    If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  o\ 

iirhile  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  h< 

the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 

the  pseudo-Sallnst,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could 

the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  ol 

tline  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty 

centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  th 

at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  informa 

is  none.    But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differec 

expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  vot 

'without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as 

chvisions  within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries 

tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certf 

the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  dj 

BO  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  1 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of 

traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  syt 

changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.    All  citizens  whoe 

thousand  asea,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  ii 

required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fel 

five  hundred  ases.    But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  app< 

fication  for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculi 

the  coat  of  miul,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  km 

All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  ihi 

classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  stil 

the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was 
stitution  of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.    We  do  not  find  the  votes  c 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feelii 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  pu 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  dunn, 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with 
teracted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martiue 
tribes  in  the  Forum.    But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  spirit  o 
tinguished  from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appei 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  secon 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  th 
and  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  ; 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elec 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  th< 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  thei 
beians,  and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  s 
tiiem  rather  than  with  those  above  them.    While  the  pose 
I  was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  wa 

\  any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  pie 

)  l^t  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  ^ 

I  classes,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  Ic 

into  all  measures  galling  to  tiie  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest 
y  If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the 

j  times,  however  curious  in  itself,  is  of  no  great  importance 

of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  oi 


iMk  that  of  the  lower  ehunea  was  greater  orloaa,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eharaeler 
of  the  comitia  waa  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwiae ;  the  first  olaaawaa 
aa  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  aa  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  uneucceaafal  at> 
tempts  of  ao  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  coold  ap> 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  tme  solution  of  the  problem;  and,  in  fact,  there  aeem  dim- 
eoltiea  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  preaent  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  na 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arranffement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicaoie  than  that  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


ni.— OF   THE   ROMAN   LEGION   IN   THE   FIFTH   CBNTURT   OF   ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  full  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  aa  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changies,  th»  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wara,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  fact :  that  although  he  himself  in 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tac> 
tic  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punks  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marina  and  of  C»sar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  legion,  aa 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybius, 
as  is  well  known,  nas  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shidl  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then 
aee  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  the 
legion :  the  light-armed  (xpo«f4^xoc,  Polyb.  rorarii,  Livy),  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and 
the  trioriL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accenai,  or  au- 
pemumerariea ;  who,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  felL 

In  both  accounta  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  batUe,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principea  in  front  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
leffion  the  greater  part  of  the  li^t-armed  soldiers  are  described  aa  atationed  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  third  Ime,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
front  Whereaa,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troopa  are  divided  equally  among  the 
three  linea. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  haatati  and  princi- 
pes, respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundrea  men. 
Whereaa,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  haatati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  aometimea  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  tlie  lifi^it-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike,  **  hasta,**  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  **  gaesa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  claaa  in  the  Servian  eoD> 
atitution,  ^  nihil  preter  hastam  et  verutum  datum :"  verutum  and  gesa  alike  signifying 
missile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion, 
the  li^tarmed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  ^dpfm^  and  a  dirk  or  cuU 
lass,  fidxtt^y  together  with  his  javelina. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
■econd  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  constitution ;  that  la  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  **  scutum,**  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  ^  gladius.*'  But  in  the  later  legion,  the  has* 
tati  and  principea  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins^  of  about  six  feet  m  length,  which  Polybius  calla  h^nt,  and  which  were  no 
other  than  the  formidable  pila. 


APPEETDIX 

Foriher,  we  have  a  ranunkable  notiee  that  there  was  a  ti 
esrried  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  hastali  and  print 

Again,  the  older  le^on  was  divided  into  forty-five  manip 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  as  the  t 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eight3| 
dred  and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those  of  the  hastati  anc 
aixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  prindpes,  and  triarii  containc 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  ai 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troope 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  h( 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-fo 
added  to  each  maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  each  i 
principes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  Ih 
eqaal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  oi 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hui 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contuned  two  centurior 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  cona 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ; 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centui 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hast 
sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  lemon,  it  is  manifest 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the 
colamns,  the  keeping  of  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hu 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  W( 
dred  and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hund 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  ev 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in 
he  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes ;  tl 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  i 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  tl 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-a 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  we 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  s 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulle 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  weir  charge  was  sue 
diers  of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enouffh  to  ^ 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  li 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gai] 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  himd. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated ; 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  fiionysius 
soldiers,  that  whereas  ''the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they 
deadly  efiecf*  'AvtI  X^yxnt  *t9Ht^  S^vktow  ^Aof.  Fragm.  Va 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  **  to  use  their  long  javc 
fight,**  Tott  banU  itaKpoU  iiit  x"p^  x^i}a9<ii,  CamUL  40,  and  in  th 
liie  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pike&  And  3 
fore  he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  b) 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upon  them,  rod;  ii  Bvptovt  ^ 
i««dv  i^tXKoithmv  (CamUl.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  ' 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  livy  seems  to  ofifer  the  solution  of  this  di 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  ter 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  t 

«UT7M7sttist  the  hMtatt  and  principM  vera  caned  ler)  and  Orld  (FlMti 
■DtopUani  -VIIL  &    Varro  (Lii«.  Ut.  V.  |  Ed.  M&l-     pUani. 


hMtatl  and  BrtBoipMevnMid  then.  IImii,  m  tbe  G«nb  adnw)«d  vp  Ul  to  attKk  the 
Boauu  jKwiiion,  "  all  the  ^la  aoid  qwars,"  "  pila  omnia  hasUeqae,"  "  took  effect,"  aaya 
lAry,  "  irem  tbtdr  own  w^^t ;  and  the  GaalB  had  either  their  bodies  ran  throu^  or 
then  ahielda  weighed  down  b^  liie  darta  that  wen  itiekiag  in  them."  VII.  93.  h 
appean,  then,  that  both  the  pilom  and  hasta  could  be  QMd  as  misulee ;  bat  both  alw> 
eonid  be  naed  a»  ^es,  for  the  pilam  waa  eix  feet  in  length,  and  therefore  it  is  ven 
poeeible  that  CutuJIua  may  have  afaortened  the  spear  of  Uie  haatati,  Ut  reader  it  »Tau- 
aUe  an  a  miaalle,  and  also  itrengtheoed  and  lengthened  the  pilnm  to  make  it  aov*  od 
oecauon  the  pnrpoMa  of  a  pike. 

Thna  the  haaUti  and  priodpee  were  armed  with  swords,  with  large  oblong  shieUe, 
■enta,  and  with  spews,  haata  |  but  the  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  pfaolanx,  and  the  spear  might  be 
aaed  sa  a  jaTelin,  no  lesa  llian  aa  a  pQie.  The  Bamnlte  wars,  following  so  eoon  oflar- 
wards,  decided  the  Romana  to  give  op  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely :  the 
•pear  which  might  be  aaed  aa  a  javelin,  but  wa«  more  fitted  for  cloae  fight,  waa  now 
given  only  to  the  aoldiera  of  the  third  line ;  while  the  Mlum,  which  might  be  aaed  as 
a  pike,  bat  waa  properly  a  nuaaile,  was  taken  from  the  third  line,  and  given  t«  the  aol- 
dieiB  of  the  first  and  second  lines.  At  Ihe  same  time  those  citizens  whose  propertiee 
were  rated  between  four  tboosand  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
WMe  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  npon  to 
do  80,  and  therefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  roraiii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifUi  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  hnve  gone  to  battle 


o  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  upon  to  provide  Ihemselvea  with 
iigni  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legion.  Why 
the  triaril  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 


a  the  whole  Roman  tacUc  waa  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  peisonal  com- 
bats along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  availaUe 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  waa  not  to  form  any  part 
of  the  fighting  force,  eieept  on  emeiwency,  shonld  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  Ihe 
older  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  som^ient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebohr  has  attempt^  to  explain  the  namber  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  t»  the  centnriea  in 
the  claeees  of  the  Servian  constitutioa  But  his  eiplanntion  does  not  seem  to  me  aat- 
isfactocy;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the  lima  of  Polybins, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hsstati,  prindpca, 
and  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  linea ; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  large  suJe.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thoiuand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwaids 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  conusted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  is  well  known,  mokes  Ccesar  say  that  the  Romans  bod  b«»TOwed  their 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnitea.  (Bell.  Cadlinar.  61.)  And  althongh 
the  Somnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  lime  seems  to  show  that  they  most,  paruy 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodoms  says,  Frngm.  Vstic.  XXIII.  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  pliolanx  in  their  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  afler- 
words  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (wwuimU  being  a  certain  correc- 
tion for  Tiiporf,  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  Ihe  large  oblong  shield,  Ai^wii, 
becaase  the  nationit  whom  Ihoy  subsequently  encoautered  used  this  tactic  Asd  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gaols  and  Sammtes,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  Ihe  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the  sjetaa  of 
the  phalanx,  are  of  Uie  least  importance. 


D.  APPLBTON  l^\VO:S 
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TACITUS'  Histories.  Notes  by  Tyler.  12mo.  1  25 
Gebmanxa  and  Aobiooijl.     Notes 

by  do.    12mo 63 

n.— VBXHCGEL 

GHOQUETS  YouNo  Ladies'  Gums  to  Fhknoh 

Coicposrnoif.    12mo 1  00 

COLLOT'S  Dbaxatio  Frbnob  Rxadkr.   12mo.  1  00 

OOUTAN,  A.    Ohoiz  db  Pobbibs.    12ino 1  00 

D£  FI  VA'S  Eleicemtart  Frbnob  Rbadbb.  16mo.     60 

Advanced  do.        12mo.  1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  New  Method  or  Lbabnino 

Fbbnoh.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Jewett.  12mo.  1  00 
Method  op  LBABNOie  Fbbnoh. 

By  V.  Value.    12mo 100 

KSYto  bach  Vol 76 

Febst  Lssboms  m  Fbbncb.  By 

Q.  W.  Greene.     18mo S8 

withEbt.      60 


DO. 


DO. 


COMPANION  TO  Ollbndobeb's  Fbbnoh  Gbak- 

MAR.    By  G.  W.  Greene.     12mo 76 

HEZZOFAKTI'S  Stbtem  ot  LBAUONa  Lan- 
euAOEs  APPLIED  TO  FiuBNOH.  Flist  Reader. 
By  J.  Roenier.     12mo 1  00 

^— — — —       DO.  DO.       Second 

Reader.     12mo 1  26 

ROWAN'S  Modern  French  Rbadbb.    12mo.     75 

SURRENNE'S  French  PBONOiTNOiNa  Diotion- 

ART.     12mo 1  60 

1PIERS'  French  and  Enolibh  and  Enoubh 
AND  French  Dictionabt.  With  larse  ad- 
ditions.   One  vol.,  8vo.    (In  press.  J 


^JDLER'SpRooREssrTBGBRiCAN  Rbadbb.  12mo.  1  00 
■               German  and  Enolibh  and  Enolsh 
AND  German  Dictionabt.    Compiled  fVom 
the  best  authorities.    One  large  vol.  8vo. 
Half  Russia  or  sheep 5  00 

ftANDS  P.   New  Graxxab  tor  Gbbxans  to 

LBABNTHEENOLIBBLANaUAOB.    12in0 1  00 

KEYtodo.    12mo 76 

aEHLSCHLAGER,J.C.  APBONOUNOiNoGBBr 

man  Reader 1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  New  Method  or  Lbarnino 

Gbbxan.    Edited  by  G.  J.  Adler.    12mo..  1  60 

KEY  TO  DO 76 

BICHHORN'S  PBAonoAL  German  Gbaiocab.  1  00 

rr.-iiAiiAv. 

FORESTI'S  Italian  Reader.    12mo 1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  New  Method  op  Learnino 

Italian.     Edited  by  F.  ForestL     12ino..  1  60 
KEYfODo 76 

*  V.-flDPAXlBK. 

OLLENDORFFS  Nbw  Mbtrod  op  Lbabnino 

^PANBB.  ByM.Ve]asqaezandT.Simoim<.  1  60 

TXYtodo 75 


VELAZQUEZ'S  Nbw  SPANfln  Rbadbb.  With 
Lezioon.    12mo |1  36 

■  Spanibb  Pbbasb  Book.    18mo.      18 

OLLENDORFF'S  New  Method  op  Learnocg 
Englbh  appubd  to  the  Spanish.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Palonznela.  18ino 

VELAZQUEZ  <&  SEOANE'S  Spansr  and  En«- 
UBH  AND  English  and  Spandh  DicnoNiOtT. 
OnevoL    Lai^  8vo.    (In  press.) 

VI.— HEBBXW. 

QESENIUS'  Hbbbbw  Gbaiocab.  Edited  by 
R6diger.  Translated  from  the  best  Ger- 
man edition  by  Conant.    8vo 3  00 

VU— XVGIJBH. 

ARNOLD'S  Lbctitrbb  on  Modbbn  Hibtobt.  1  25 
BOJESEN  <&  ARNOLD'S  Manual  op  Grecian 

AND  RciCAN  Antiquities.    12mo 1  00 

BURNHAirS  Procabt  ABiTBiixno 21 


Elbmbntabt     DO. 


12mo. 
12mo.. 


60 
00 
88 


76 

00 

00 

00 
42 

42 


1  00 


76 

10 


CHASE'S  Trbatibb  on  Algbbba. 

CROSBY'S  First  LusoNs  in  Gboxbtbt.  18mo. 

CHAMPLIN,  J.  T.   A  PBAonoAL  Graioiar  OP 

IBB  Englibb  Language.    With  Exercises 

in  Analysis  and  Paning 81 

EVERETT'S  Stbtbm  op  English  Vbrsipication. 

12mo 

GRAHAM'S  English  Stnontmbb.    Edited  by 

Prof.  Reed,  of  Penn.  University.    12mo. .  1 
GREENE'S  HnroRiOAL  Seriv  : 

Vol.  I.  Histoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages 1 

GUIZOT'S  HoTORT  OP  Civilization.    Notes  by 

Prof.  Henry,  of  N.  Y.  University.    12mo.  1 
JAEGER'S  Class  Book  in  Zoologt.    18mo. . . 
EEIGHTLEY'S  Mtthologt   op  Greece  and 

Rome.    18mo 

MANGNALL'S  Hibtorioal  Questions.    With 

American  Additions.    12mo 

MARKHAM'S  School  Hdtobt  op  England. 

Edited  by  Eliza  Robbms,  author  of  <<  Popu- 
lar Lessons."    12mo 

MANDEVILLE'S  Rbadovg  Books,  viz. : 

1.  Primary  Reader.    18mo 

3.  Second  Reader.     16mo 17 

8.  Third  Reader.    16mo U 

4.  Fourth  Reader.     12mo Sl 

CouESB  OP  Reading.    12mo.      76 

Elehbntb  op  Reading  and 

Obatobt.    12mo.    New  edition 1  00 

MARSHALL'SBooKOpOBATOBT.12mo.600p9w  1  00 

First  Book    do 

OTIS'S  East  Lbbbonb  in  Landscapb  Drawing. 

Three  Parts,  each •# 87 

Elbmbntabt    Studibb     op     Animals. 

Three  Parts,  each 25 

PERKINS'  Primart  Abhsmbtio 21 

Elembntart     do 42 

PRACnCAL  DO 

Higher  do 84 

— —  Elbmbntabt  Geombtbt 1  00 

DO.         Algebra 84 

Treatise  ON       do 150 

PUTZ  <&  ARNOLD'S  Manual  op  Ancient  Geo- 
obapht  and  Histort.    12mo 

MEDLSVALGEOGRAPHTANDHntORT.   12mO. 

Modern  do.  do.    12mo... 

QUACKENBOS*  Fnwr  LaasoNS  in  English 

CoMPOsmoN*    12mo 

REID'S  DionoNABT  op  the  Englibb  Language, 

with  Derivations,  &0.     12mo 

SEWELL'S  Child's  Fibbt  HmoBT  op  Rome. 

18mo 

SHAESPEARIAN  Rbadbb.    By  Prof.  Howes. 

12mo 1  36 

TAYLOR'S  Manual  op  Modebn  and  Ancient 

Hbtobt.    Edited  by  Prof.  Henry.     8vo. 

Cloth,  $8  26 ;  sheep 3  80 

Anoibnt  Hibtobt,  sepvate 1  36 

——Modbbn     do 1  10 


1  00 

76 

1  00 

46 

1  00 
60 


PMuied  hf  D. 

ARNOLDl-THB   HinOKY  OF   ROHB.      Fra_  th. 

■in(bi>alUtluE>c<lili<d1U0i.     Tv<iT<il>.8Ti>.Km. 
AHNOLOr-THELATKRBOMANCOMMON  WEALTH. 
TMHuUiiTarihiLUH  Konui  CtnnnaBOHlti.    Sf  Thg'i 
Anold,  l>  D     Two  •oli.af  Uh  Bijiliih  ■dliioi.    B*)iriatcd 

"  Tlw  Hiauiir  at  Boot  wiJ]  naala  U>  Uh  laUK  •(•  dT  tk* 
world,  tjiv  moil  AlIrKtifB,  Uic  mttt  ucfal,  ud  Um  AOCt  rit- 
tBUHf  labjvti  gf  bDmu  nODlemF^KaDH.  II  nvit  vnf  fono 
Uh  bHaof  alibmi  ud  aalif  bUHil  •duUloi,  aad  piHnl  Ibi 
»M  iBKinaiii  labjeil  lo  Uh  cnmpluiu  aT  Uh  (UUhbu. 
,  .     .    or  Uie  iiiiu«Dtloiu  (RiruT,  ladaitiT,  ud  jHiTH  of 

mIiwIiw^  u>  iWliihl  ud  lulnM  boUi  Um  lUdHI  ud  lb*  mir- 


nUa  f..ricU0B.  ■•  •Abrdiif  *  lUninlul  to  UuUaotaaJ  ud 
wnl  •^tclitw,  ■•—Pr.t.  aiirdaiaa. 
ARNOLD.— liBCrrUHES  OK  MODERN  BlffTORT,  do- 
lltmd  to   Laat  Taim.  IM3.  >1U|  Ih*  [BIBKnJ  I^lan  dr 

Fi^asa  aad  Katm,  b;  Haarj   Baad'.  H.  A.,  PiDf.  of  £l«. 

Ul  In  Uia  U  nKanilr  of  P>.     Iboa.  «1  IS. 

-  Xo  (tadaal  H  Ulanrf  DIU.  who  bu  Uia  laut  i«l*id  fei  Uh 
pUlaH>pii;aniHUrr.>b«ald  ba  wiUiosl  Uia  book.  Bo  fai  u 
•ar  kaavMia  oitoada,  Uwr«  it  qo  DLhar  bafbn  tba  pablio 
which  «  ba  compaiad  u  il  lot  iuUtMl  ud  paimuaal  waRh  " 

OOIT.—THe'TI!  STORY  OF  PURrrANIWtf^JPnrfu 

«■  Apr«U  to  Iti  own   hlitorj. 
priaud  pafaa,  tl  00, 


farallaau  ai  Iba  lawin  of  tollial 


CARLYLE-THE  LI 


F  9CHILLEB?*5^pra 


Culfla_  bi 


:.— THE  L'iFE  of  SCHILLER:  Caiii[ii«b«ai 
imiBiUoa  of  bu  WDiki.     Bj  Thoniaj  Cailfk,  II 


haw  alwayt  nfirdad  u  lln  ban  bo«k 


dftctioAL  Ita  Ajla  hclaa},  panpiouhu.  mod  aimaHlj  aiaqveBt ; 
In  ailtied  nuuBUiaiH  or  SabiJIai'i  Woikt  la  fhD,  Uionnitb, 
Md  la  tvory  war  adBlnbla ;  ud,  u  a  trtij§nfbj,  it  ia  Dna  or 

Sivarr  IvfOolvBofoaltiTaladDiiDdi. — Ctur^K-  Enf, 
URNET—THE  HIBTORYOFTHE  REFORhJATlON 
DTihaRhaRhofEuiud,  b;  GilhitBdikit,  D,D..  lata 
LatdBbbeporBaliibiin:  whb  tba  CoUanlioi  of  Rooorda  ud 

■  oopiDU  ladu,  hTiHdud  comclad,  wlUi  addlUoul  NdI« 
ud  a  Pmrace.  bi  U»  Ktr.  E,  Nana.  D.  D.,  laU  PinfaHH  of 
Hodm  HiiiocT  ia  tba  Uaiiatillr  of  OiFord.    Ulinnuri  triUi 

■  FfoilwiHccB  aad  iwaatr-Uuo*  oiuntad  Portnila,  fomlu 

.^aiHa,  wiUi'oDI  Ihl  ^iHii,  wl 


If  Uh  HW«t  il 


CUIZO 
Pall  of 


,?9T.- 


JIBTORY 

>k  l«n»   prtM  tJ.Sn,"   "" 
iTORY  OF  THE  ENGUSa 


QU i ZOT- HISTOR Y  O F 

B) 

W 

t  ■_ 

HyLL-^REyOLUTIONARy  SERVICES  AKD  CTVII. 

Frapa- 

ltll3.a^d~E 


H  HULI.  fraai  17 

VH  bj  bii  Daaihlar.  Mia.  Hid 

■ILL :  loifatljar  wiUi  Uie  lliitory  oT  Uh  Gampaifv  t 
— '  "niiudit  oftba  Poit  at  Uaboli,  tn  Wa  Giudni 


'o,a,s 


4-  Co.  ^  I 

Br  Cd).  J.  Ailbaar  Kl^.  u  0«tar  »  Aa   Aw>  tf  k 

"^'fi'-tiih.u  f    "■  ■   ■  I 

KOHLRAUBCH.-HIBTORT  OF  GBKMAMT.  bawita 
EarliH   Paiiad  u  Uh   Fraaaal   TiBa.     "     -      '  - 


MICHELET,~THE  LIFB  OF  MARTIN 
OiUnnd  fnai  hii  owi  WriUin.  DrH  Miel 
luad  brO.  aeaiiUi,  F.  Q.S.  Iteo.,  puB  . 
olalb  TJcta.  ^^ 

MIOMELET,— THE  FEOFLE.  Br  M.  1 
lalod  br  G  "  n— !»>.  »  rt  H  tiiA-  __. 
cloUiHioIa. 


F.O.  S.    I3_a.  p 


br  HaaiT  Bwd.  LL.D.  of  Uia  Unlm^r  <^  Paaaa.hi.. 
ST0k.t!.a.     (la)-iau.|  ' 

NAPOLEON.-PICT0BIAL    SISTOBY    of   Nap^i 

Boaaparu.  uuujalad  fiain   Uit  Frrack  of  M     Lan<Hi  a 

ttfti  bj  Uamaa  VnM,  aad  iwaalr  OriginiJ  Foiinai  •• 

Bts  ,  aboDl  NO  paiaa  aaob,  S3  N.  0>  1  •ol.  C 
"  Tb*  *ark  it  lapaiioi  to  lb*  kiai.  Tatbii»  orodai 
BcoU  (ad  Baaiiaaao— got  ia  aljl*  aioaa.  bnl  id  mi 
wiluanuplaiHKiUMrClivlaa'X  aot  Uh  Ea(li>fa  aiuiomi 

SPRAOUE'—EIISTOKYOf'tQE  FLORIDA  WAl   a 

OSooB,  MaKiui,  aid  Fliralaa  af  Uia  Daiud  liuici  Am 
Narr.  ud  HaiiBB  Coipi,  who  war*  KilM  il  Ballli.  -' 
I)iadorDiaHH.fcQ.  Br  JohlJ,8pct(..,C.p«ia<rfE,to 
R<liiHil  of  tlallad  Hutat  lal^aUT.  lUaauaud  wnh  a  ui 
aaJ  plala  .     1  toI.  Sro.  ta  U. 

ROWAN— HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  RKVOU' 
TION;  In  CaiiB  ud  CoBwoans.  Br  F.  Hacka 
Rona.     aTi>bI8>i».7Sola.i  aim<olLia<.aa.  Oeu. 

Taylor.— A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY.     AMaaaaJ^ 
Aacwal  nd  Modaim  Hiflorr,  oosDiiau  : 
I.  Aaclaal  HistaTr,  ooDLaiBLai  I 

pUcal  Powlioa,   aaiT  Social  Blala 

AalliiBitT,  owarallr  dii^iriad   fnii 

illDUr.i*a  Irr  tba  DhosToioa  sf  If  0 

S,  Modaia  HlataiT,  osauiaiBC  lb 

Priaclpd  Eniopau  Hitina,  Uiai 


riadpaTTiat. 


f£7a<M  bf  E»"roL_ 
-..- ililCollw,  DbUIb. 
Haurf.  br  C.  B.  H«i 


Triniij  < 


Baropgaaa.    Bi  W.  Co 

DbUIb.    Rtnad,  wnh 

B.  H«ir,  D.D,.   Pr-.K 

of  Maw-Y*k.    Obb  hudaw 


■a  aa  a  Cla^Booh,  Uh  Aaaut «  Hatea  ^ 


"  To  Uw  alllHB.  < 


TWI88-— THr.  OREGON  TEBBITOKY; 


iiiirss 


LORD   MAHON*8   HISTORY  OF   ENQLANIX 

D.  Appkion  4*  Company  havejttst  pvMished^ 

HTSTORT  OF  ENGLAND, 

rmoK 
PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  T0E  PEACE  OF  PARia 

BY  LORD  MAHON 

BUITSB  BT 

HENRT    REED,    LL.D.» 
Two  bwdtoBM  Sra  toI«iim«.    Piiot  )S. 


"  Loid  MahoB  has  nndoobtodly  mom  of  the  mott  Ttlnoble  qoalitfei  of  a 
giHt  dilteoDoa  In  ezaniaiiic  anthoritiai,  fvtat  JadgmMit  in  wajf hiaf  taitiaMNiy,  oad 
bpoitiamy  ia  ertimatiag  eharaeton." 

'*  Lord  MahoB  has  ihowB  thnnif  hovt,  oxeeUeBt  skill  Ib  oomUnlnf ,  as  wef.  as  ooa- 
toBstiag,  the  Tarions  eleowBts  of  iBlerast  whioh  his  natarlals  afluvdad ;  ha  has  oooUBnad 
to  draw  his  historical  portraits  with  tlM  saoie  firai  aad  aasy  haad  ;  aad  ao  obo  oaa  imy 
<0WB  tha  book  withont  ftoliof  that  ho  has  Imsb  noder  the  foidanoa  of  a  siofnlarlj  dsor, 
k||fa-|>riBeipled.  and  hnmana  mind  ;  obo  aaitinf  a  vary  •earchinf  shnwdnass  with  b 
pBiB  BBd  aaaHbatod  ohaiity.  Ha  has  showB  aqnal  oonraga,  jnd^BMnt,  aad  tasto,  !■ 
BTailiBf  iiisisalf  of  mianta  datails,  so  as  to  giTo  his   nanatlva  tha  piotaresqneneM  of  B 

Bwmnir.  withont  saerilieing  obo  Jot  of  tha  nial  dignity  of  history  . His  History  li 

woQ  eahrolatad  to  tamnar  Um  pouttoal  jadgmoBt.    It  Is  obo  great  lesioB  of  modesty,  nr^ 
haBrBBaa,  aad  charity. ' 

"It  was  with  BO  saull  sarisfartioB  that  we  saw'a  hktory  of  this  paiiod  aaBonaoad 
flBfli  the  pea  of  Lord  MahoB,  Bor  haTe  we  beea  dlsappoiated  la  onr  expeetatlOBS.  Hli 
BarratiTO  Is  mlnnte  and  eirenmstantial,  withont  being  tedioos.  His  History  of  tlie  Bo- 
hailloB  la  partlenlar  is  dear,  distinct,  and  eatertalBiag.  In  his  Indgnient  of  peisons  he  k 
m  tka  whole  fair,  oaBdid,  aad  disoriBunating.*' 

EmgliMk  Retitm, 

**  Laid  Mahon's  work  will  sapply  a  desMeratnm  which  has  loag  beea  felt— a  reailf 
food  history  of  the  last  190  years.  It  is  written  with  an  ease  of  style,  a  oommand  of  the 
labjaot,  aad  a  comprehoaslveness  of  view,  which  evince  the  possession  of  high  oaaliflea- 
ttaas  ton  the  cieat  task  which  the  aoUe  aathor  has  nnupmaa  to  himself.  Cord  Mahoa 
avails  hfaneirezteasively  of  the  oorrsspoBdeaoe  aad  private  diaries  of  *h»  times,  which 


^vas  BBBsaal  iateieet  aad  life  to  the  aarrative. . .' The  aathoritles  qnbced  Ibi 

BpaaWi  or  French  details  are  always  the  original ;  and  wo  oaa  hardly  remember  a  reftr> 
OMie  of  his  Itoidship's  oa  aay  sal||eot  wUeb  b  aol  to  the  best  tesHaioBy  kaowa  m 

Sinmkii    HiHairt  in  Avafait. 

**  Bar  le  Priaca  Charles  Edooard,  ea  1745— noas  renvoyoos  aaiqaemeat  4 1 
iMl  da  eetto  ezpMitloa  daas  THIsiolia  do  Lonl  Mahoa.    Toates  les  relaiioBS  y 
ot JngMs  aveo  bbo  saioo  critiqae,  et  lo  rdcit  preseate le  Tif  laterit  d'aa  < 

PrtfuBtr  SmftMr^Unhgn&f  tf  CKmJbridgt, 

lat  I  have  jnst  bad  so  mach  pla 
mA  Mahoa.    Alf  that  aeed  m 
of  Aiz-lBHChaiMUe.  wil  be  theia  fbaai. 


**  1  BHiy  recommend  to  others,  what  I  have  jnst  bad  so  mach  pleasam  la  madiM  ■» 
Hlf,  the  History  lately  pnbllshed  by  Lord  Mahoa.    Alf  that  aeed  aow  be  kaowa  M  til 
«afta«tho  Paaoe  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aiz-laHChapelle.  wil  be  theia  fbaai." 


D.  AppleUm  ^  Co.^s  ValuahU  PubUcatUmi, 

DR.    ARNOLD'S    WORKS. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Fnim  the  Earliest  Period.    Reprinted  entire  from  the  last  Eoxluh  cditltv. 
Three  voIb.  of  EngllBh  edition  in  one  yol.  8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Two  vols,  of  the  English  edition  reprinted  entire  in  1  vol.,  8yo.    $3  50. 
*'  TiM  Hislonr  of  Room  will  ramwn.  to  the  latait  t^9  of  Jw  world,  tlw  mort  atuadiro,  Iks 
it  omAiI.  and  tho  most  olovatinff  «object  of  hnman  ooalanplatioa.    It  moit  over  form  the 
odo 


bMk  of  ■  Ubtml  and  ealifhtond  odoeation,  and  pment  tha  non  important  tvbjeet  to  th« 
lonpiation  of  tha  itatoiDan.  It  it  ramarknble,  that  natU  the  appearanea  of  Dr  Arnold**  vol- 
•■•■,  so  hirtory,  (esoopt  Niabahr'i,  whoM  itylo  is  oftas  pbacnre)  of  this  wonderful  people  ex- 
btcd,  oonuneaMirate  either  to  their  dignity,  their  tmpoftonoe.  or  their  intioiate  oonaeclMm 
with  modem  inttiiationt.  In  the  preparation  and  oompoeation  of  the  hiitory.  Dr.  Arnold  ex* 
ponded  many  long  years,  and  beat  tit  it  the  whole  force  of  hb  great  energies.  It  is  a  work  ts 
which  the  whok  coltaie  of  tlie  man,  from  boyhood,  contribntM— most  earefnlly  and  deep(y 
meditated,  panned  with  ail  the  ardor  of  a  labor  of  love,  and  reliaqnished  mily  with  lile.  O? 
the  Oiinseientions  aooaraoy,  indnstry,  and  power  of  mind,  which  the  work  evinoes  itsclsamem, 
dignity,  and  vigor  of  onm|iosition— it  wonld  be  needlea  to  speak.  It  is  eminently  ealeolatad  lo 
ilMight  and  iartirnot  both  the  student  aad  the  misoellaneons  reader.'*— AeeCen  GsarMr. 

m. 
LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1843,  with  the  Insagoral  Lecture  delivered  In  1841. 
Edited,  with  a  Prefsce  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Reed,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Pa.    13mo.    %\  35. 

"  The  Lsetaras  am  tight  in  nnmber.  and  fnrabh  tlie  best  pussibteintrodnction  ton  phOosopU- 
cal  study  of  modern  history.  Prof.  Revd  has  added  giMtijr  to  the  worth  and  inloieat  of  the  vol. 
vme,  by  appending  to  each  leetars  snch  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnold's  other  writings  as  woaM 
■M>m  folly  illostrata  its  prominent  points.  Tlie  notes  and  appendix  whicfa  lie  has  thas  fnmishod 
aw  exceedingly  ralnabie."— Gniiiter  and  Hafiiirer. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School,  with  an  I^i^dttm  beftss 
Confirmation.  One  volame,  |6bu>(.  50  cts. 
"  Them  am  thirty  Sermons  In  tiiis  neat  little  Tolnmo,  whioh  wo  eofdially  wwwimmend  ts  ps> 
mats  aad  oiheis,  for  the  nee  of  the  yoong,  as  a  gnide  aad  inoentiTo  to  deep  eamestnem  in  ma^ 
lers  of  religions  belief  and  oondnct ;  as  a  book  whioh  will  Interest  all  by  its  siaoaiity,  and  esp^ 
eially  those  who  hoTe  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  A.  through  his  Life  aad  Letlea,  msssuy 
suHMhed  by  the  ApplcCoas."— fuMuiy  Po»i. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

With  nine  additional  Essays,  not  included  in  the  English  collection.    One 

nolume,  8vo.    ^3  00. 
**  Thb  voCnme  Includes  disquisitions  on  the  *  Church  aad  State,'  in  Ito  existing  British 


gntifled 
ftesMS! 


to  asoertaia  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  Aatlior,  upon  the  uummous  la|Oitasl 
which  his  *  Miseellaneous  Works^  so  richly  and  clearly  aanounce." 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS 

ARNOLD,  D.  D. 

By  Arthur  P.  Stanley.  A.  M.    3d  Americsn  from  the  fifth  London  editton. 

One  handsome  8vo.  volume.    ||3  00. 
'  TUs  wofk  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  lives  and  thinks  for  his  laoa  aad  tm 
sis  raligloa ;  not  so  much  as  a  gnido  for  aotioa,  as  affording  a  stimulant  to 
Moial  raiaedM.'  "PrtH.  Ckmnkmam. 
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